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RESPONSES  FROM  READERS 


#  Again  last  year,  readers  of  the  Chicago 
..Tribune  wrote  in  box  car  figures  the  story  of 
the  close,  personal  nature  of  their  attachment 
for  this  newspaper. 

By  telephone,  by  mail  and  in  person,  they 
piled  up  a  total  of  5,773,814  responses  to 
this  newspaper’s  offers  to  provide  individual 
service  and  help  and  to  its  invitations  to  at¬ 
tend  events  sponsored  by  the  Tribune  in  the 
public  interest. 

RESPONSES 

IN  PERSON .  3,099,986 

BY  PHONE . 7,597,975 

BY  MAIL . 1081,913 

TOTAL  .  .  5,773,814 


■This  testimony  to  the  active  part  played  by  the 
Tribune  in  the  daily  lives  of  readers  was  in 
addition  to  the  purely  business  traffic  handled 
by  the  advertising,  auditing,  circulation,  pro¬ 
duction  and  other  business  departments. 

These  figures  throw  light  on  the  scope  and 
strength  of  the  friendly,  neighborly  relation¬ 
ship  which  exists  between  the  Chicago  Tribune 
and  the  community  it  has  served  for  more  than 
96  years. 

It  is  a  relationship  which  helps  to  maintain 
the  Tribune’s  status  as  Chicago's  most  widely 
read  newspaper — and  most  productive  ad¬ 
vertising  medium. 


Chicago  Tribune 

'  THE  WORLD’S  GREATEST  NEWSPAPER 

March  average  net  paid  total  circulation:  Daily,  Over  925,000  —  Sunday,  Over  1,300,000 
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-one  ^uess  Who  Am  I  ?*' 
and  because  Im  funny 

Im  a  KINO  Comic 


WHAT  MAKES  A  NEWSPAPER  GREAT  ? 


The  face  of  the  young  Chinese  lighted.  experiences  of  American  boys  on  that  Editor  Bill  Elston  visiting  other  cities  to 

“Minneapolis?  Could  you  tell  my  brother,  fighting  front.  Another  staff  correspondent  learn  how  they  cope  with  war  and  postwar 

Christopher  Tang,  in  Minneapolis  that  our  reports  from  Italy.  Recently,  Executive  problems  like  Minneapolis’ half-million  in- 

family  is  safe  at  Taowalun  ...  and  please,  E^tor  Basil  Walters  went  to  England  habitants  face  ..  . 

can  he  send  me  an  English  dictionary?”  and  Washington  Bureau  Chief  Richard  To  the  national  and  world  coverage 

Scene:  Changteh,  China.  Minneapolis  Wilson  of  The  Minneapolis  Star- Journal  brought  to  The  Minneapolis  Star- Journal 

reporter:  George  Grim  former  Minneapolis  and  Tribune  to  both  England  and  the  and  Tribune  by  all  the  leading  news  ser- 
Star -Journal  and  Tribune  radio  director  Mediterranean  theater.  vices,  far-voyaging  staff  members  add /ocaf 

who  had  gone  into  China’s  ravaged  "rice  MinneapoKa  Star- Journal  and  Tribune  news  for  Upper  Mississippi  Valley  readers 

bowl”,  on  the  heels  of  retreating  Japanese,  newsmen  traverse  the  nation  as  they  travel  from  around  the  world— whether  it  happens 

to  get  the  story  of  Minnesota  soldiers  and  the  city  hall  run  or  Nicollet  Avenue  to  cover  in  Changteh,  Kwajelein,  Anxio,  Seattle  or 

missionaries.  The  message  to  Christopher  the  news.  Typical  week  finds  Reporter  Ben  Cincinnati. 

was  delivered  as  pert  of  that  2,000- word  Holstrom  in  Washington  to  familiarize  Such  global  coverage  of  local  news  makes 

"local  story”  on  the  Battle  of  Changteh  for  Upper  Mississippi  Valley  households  with  The  Minneapolis  Star- Journal  and  Tribune 

readers  of  The  Minneapolis  Star-Journal  plans  for  rehabilitation  of  (read  by  more  than  330,000 

and  Tribune.  their  soldier  sons;  Columnist  —  >  families  every  weekday,  more 

These  newspapers  have  made  reporting  George  L.  Peterson  digging  up  than  380,000  families  every 

of  local  news  for  readers  of  the  Upper  Mias-  new  data  for  Minnesota  dairy  f  Sunday)  not  just  complete, 

issippi  Valley  a  national  and  global  job.  farmers  in  Washington  oc  J  accurate,  well-edited  ncws- 

Staff  Correspondent  Len  Wclch,former  writing  from  the  YuKon  about  papers,  but  also  unfailing 

Minnesq>oKs  police  reporter,  now  roams  Minnesotans  building  the  ’■anymot  Htic  couriers,  good  nei^bocs,  de- 

the  South  Pkeihe  covering  the  deeds  and  Alaskan  highway;  Researdi  fiom  MNNSAaous?”  pendable  friends. 

Minneapolis  Star-Journal  <rWTribune 

JOHN  COWIIS  •  frmiUtml 

STAR.JOOeWAt  (•vaning)  +  TRIBUNE  (morning)  Ovor  330,000  it  SUNDAY  TRISUNi  Ovar  3SO.OOO 
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Precision  mys  off  in  Performance 


LIQUID-COOLED  AIRCRAFT  ENGINES 


More  than  5o,ooo  Allison  liquid-cooled  aircraft  engines  have 
gone  to  the  United  Nations  fighting  forces.  ★  Into  each 
of  these  engines  have  gone  the  precision  and  skill 
amassed  by  Allison  and  General  Motors 
during  the  past  quarter  of  a  cen 
tury.  ★Therein  lies 
the  secret  of  the 
power  of  Allison 


engines 


and  their  reliable 


performance  in  every 
major  engagement 
of  our  Army 
Air  Forces. 


POWERED  BY 


ALUSONt 


P-j8' — Lightning 
P-jf — Airacohrd 
P-^o —  Warhawk 
A-36  and  P-31  — Mustang 
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AMERICA 
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I  GENERAL 
MOTORS 


BUY 


WAR 


BONDS 


Evtry  Sunday  A fitmoon-GENE9.Kl.  MOTORS  SYMPHONY  OF  THE  AJR-NBC  Nttwork 
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IN  THIS  1944  SURVEY 
OF  MILWAUKEE'S 
WARTIME  BUYING  HABITS 


Learn  What  Happened  to 
Chain  Store  Sales 

• 

Discover  What  Housewives 
Know  About  Grade 
Labeling’’ 

• 

Get  the  Lowdown  on  War¬ 
time  Buying  Habits  in  the 
Food,  Beverage,  Drug  Fields 

• 

Know  What’s  What  in  the 
Sale  of  Cigarettes,  Soaps, 
Appliances,  Automo¬ 
tive  Products 


Teeming  with  fresh  facts  and  figures  that  pin 
down  Milwaukee  buying  habits  for  microscopic 
study,  this  second  wartime  edition  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal  Consumer  Analysis  should  be  on 
the  desk  of  everyone  concerned  with  sales  trends 
in  major  markets.  Accurately  charting  wartime 
product  preference  in  all  income  groups  .  . .  pro¬ 
phetic  of  the  marketing  strategy  needed  to  win 
sales  in  the  postwar  days  to  come,  this  102-page 
book  will  help  you  to  get  a  firmer  grip  on  the  pulse 
of  sales  potentials  for  1944. 

lOITOR  a  PUBLISHER  for  April  15,  1944 


More  than  7,000  housewives  took  time  out  to  tell 
you  what  they  bought,  and  where.  You  can  profit 
by  their  revelations  ...  by  studying  this  survey 
that  gives  the  only  close-up  picture  of  wartime 
sales  controls.  Write  the  General  Advertising 
Department  for  a  copy  of  this  up-to-the-minute 
study,  or  telephone  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee  ...  in  New 
York,  Caledonia  5-9544;  in  Chicago,  Franklin  1590. 

THE  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 
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This  TRADE  MARK'is  exactfy  59  Minutes  Old ... 


HIS  loving  mother  has  not  yet  coUea- 
ed  her  bewildered  thoughts. 

Nor  has  his  proud  father  shaken  the 
band  of  the  attending  physician,  or 
popped  the  first  button  ofif  bis  vest. 

Bat  their  child  . . .  one  of  America’s 
youngest  citizens  . . .  already  has  his 
identity  established.  This  tiny  foot¬ 


print  serves  to  set  him  apart  from  all 
other  ’’bundles  of  joy”.  It  is  his 
mark — his  alone.  It  says  to  the  trained 
and  experienced  eye  .  .  .  ’’This  is 
baby  Reeves,  son  of  Robert  and 

Mary  Reeves.” 

•  •  • 

Quick,  easy  identification  plays  a 
vital  part  every  day  in  everyone’s 


life.  It  helps  us  choose  our  friends 
—among  men,  and  among  the  many 
articles  of  merchandise  which  we 
constantly  use.  Day  after  day,  trade 
marks  and  brand  names  say  to  all 
of  us,  ”Yes,  I  am  the  product  you 
bought  last  week  and  liked  so  well. 
Here  I  am— just  the  same— ready  to 
please  you  again.” 


BAYER  ASPIRIN _ PHILIIPS’  MIIK  OF  MAGNESIA 

STERLING  DRUG  INC.  MAKIPS  op  p,  lYON’S  TOOTH  POWDER.. ..MOUE  SHAVING  CREAM 

Omtfa  mrm  tf  sJHftwmnSs  ntw  spmfmt  m  drmt  tfmk  pmUiuunm  Bronth  tin  paopf*  hova  Itofmd  to  trust 
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Tbe 


chairman  OrTM.  BOAR, 


Dear  Mr.  Editor: 


CcaiqMwy 


April  15.  1944 

sTas?ss  “““if 

need  fir"  ii!iuUi|  Ur^raUeni'T?^^^  ‘<>  “-e  Public  I  bei,.  .. 

2it“i°?’vi«r?y“™= ““ita%°®„7edTTOsi’%iwX^^  * 

Yours  very  truly. 


The  Goodyear  Tire  4  Rubber  Ooupauy.  too, 


lOITOR  4  PUtLISHIR  for  AprM  IS.  1f44 
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Hhd^ i4i  a  n<jUiti4Jta^!u^l 


The  circulation  of  a  newspaper  is  im¬ 
portant,  but  far  more  important  is 
the  influence  of  a  newspaper  on  its 
readers. 


The  above  quotation  reflects  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  The  New  York  Times  on  iU 
readers.  One  man  said  it,  to  be  sure, 
but  it  reflects  the  sentiment  expressed 
again  and  again  in  a  recent  impar¬ 
tial  survey  to  determine  the  reading 
habits  of  prominent  men  and  .women 
the  country  over.* 


5,100  qiMttlennairct  war*  sant  to  leaders  in  every  important  i 
field  — political,  professional,  business,  financial,  civic,  social  — 
asking  this  one  question:  "What  it  your  favorite  newspaper 

I 

and  why?"  By  a  vote  of  4  to  1  fhey  chose  The  New  York  Timet. 


Further  evidence,  this,  of  the  vitality 
of  The  New  York  Times  in  arousing 
reader  interest,  in  evoking  reader 
response. 

Slje  Sinteis 

"ALL  THi  NEWS  THAT'S  FIT  TO  PRINT" 
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ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY 


FOUNDED  IN  1884 


R.  J.  Finnegan  to  Become 
Publisher  of  Chicago  Times 


Veteran  Editor  Slated  to  Succeed 
Thomason  .  .  .  Executive  Staff  Intact 


RICHARD  J.  FINNEGAN,  who 

sold  newspapers  on  the  streets 
of  Chicago  as  a  boy,  will  be¬ 
come  president  and  publisher  of 
the  Chicago  Times,  Editor  & 
Publisher  was  informed  this 
week. 

Editor  of  the  Times  since  its 
inception  as  a  tabloid  nearly  15 
years  ago,  Mr.  Finnegan  will 
succeed  the  late  S.  E.  Thomason, 
who  founded  the  Times  and  was 
also  publisher  of  the  Tampa 
(Fla.)  Tribune.  Mr.  Finnegan 
has  been  a  Chicago  newspaper¬ 
man  for  the  past  forty-five  years. 

Mr.  Finnegan’s  election  to  the 
presidency  of  the  Times  is 
scheduled  to  take  place  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  directors 
in  Chicago,  April  17.  He  will 
assume  the  title  of  editor  and 
publisher  as  directing  head  of 
Chicago’s  only  tabloid,  published 
evenings  and  Sunday. 

The  same  executive  staff 
which  Mr.  Thomason  took  such 
pride  in  developing  will  con¬ 
tinue  intact  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Finnegan.  The  executive 
personnel  includes  the  follow¬ 
ing: 


in  building  his  staff,  Mr.  Finne¬ 
gan  stated  in  part: 

“His  diligent  planning  for  the 
future  was  reflected  in  his  train¬ 
ing  of  executives  and  sub-exe¬ 
cutives  in  all  departments,  his 
faith  in  their  counsel  and  initi¬ 
ative,  his  reliance  upon  their 
judgment  and  his  coordination 
of  their  activities  for  virility  in 
team  play  with  or  without  his 
immediate  presence.  He  often 
expressed  pride  that  he  had 
drilled  the  team  so  well  that  it 
seemed  to  function  just  as  effi¬ 
ciently  when  he  was  absent 
from  the  city  on  business. 

“The  entire  organization  has 
been  profoundly  moved  by  his 
passing  and  confidently  presses 
forward  to  attain  the  goals 
which  it  was  his  ambition  the 
Times  should  reach.  We  all 


share  his  conviction  that  they 
will  be  reached.’’ 

Directors  of  the  Times  cor¬ 
poration  include:  Mr.  Finnegan. 
Mr.  Griffin  and  Mr.  Walshaw  of 
the  Times  staff  and  the  following 
business  men  who  are  stock¬ 
holders  in  the  corporation: 

James  M.  Cleary,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  Roche,  Williams  and 
Cunnynham,  Inc.,  advertising 
agency;  Phelp  Kelley,  president 
of  Miehle  Printing  Press  Com¬ 
pany;  Frank  E.  Compton,  Chi¬ 
cago  book  publisher;  Charles 
Daniel  Frey,  president  of 
Charles  Daniel  Frey  Company, 
Chicago  advertising  agency;  and 
James  L.  Houghteling,  former 
Chicago  newspaper  executive 
now  with  the  U.  S.  Treasury 
Department.  A  new  director  will 
be  chosen  at  the  April  17  meet¬ 
ing  to  fill  the  vacancy  on  the 
board  caused  by  Mr.  Thomason’s 
death. 

With  Mr.  ’Thomason’s  financial 
interest  in  the  Times  going  to 


Mims  New  Publisher 
Of  Tampa  Tribune 


Executive  Personnel 

James  A.  Griffin,  Jr.,  son-in- 
law  of  the  late  publisher,  now 
business  manager  and  vice-pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Times;  Robert  Wal¬ 
shaw,  secretary  and  treasurer; 
F.  H.  Onasch,  assistant  secretary 
and  comptroller;  Leo  J.  Abrams, 
advertising  manager;  John  F. 
Shanahan,  circulation  manager; 
Russ  Stewart,  managing  editor; 
Raymond  Hahne,  production 
manager  and  Mel  Barker,  pro¬ 
motion  manager. 

Mr.  Thomason  had  on  previ¬ 
ous  occasions  stressed  the  im¬ 
portance  of  developing  a  good 
organization,  saying  that  when 
a  publisher  departs,  it  should 
only  be  necessary  to  hire  an¬ 
other  office  boy. 

Directors  of  the  Times  are 
carrying  out  Mr.  ’Thomason’s 
policy,  only  instead  of  hiring  an 
office  boy,  wartime  conditions 
have  made  it  necessary  to  hire 
an  office  girl.  Miss  Lynn  Ber- 
mot. 

Mr.  Finnegan,  in  submitting 
the  annual  report  to  sharehold¬ 
ers  this  week  in  his  capacity  as 
vice-president,  paid  tribute  to 
Mr.  Thomason,  who  died  in 
Tampa,  Fla.,  last  March  20.  Re¬ 
ferring  to  Mr.  Thomason's  pride 


TAMPA.  Fla.,  April  9— J.  S. 

Mims,  vice-president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Tampa 
Morning  Trib¬ 
une ,  and  who 
joined  the 
organization  in 
1906  as  general 
accountant,  was 
elected  presi¬ 
dent  and  pub¬ 
lisher  by  the 
board  of  direc¬ 
tors  today  to 
succeed  Samuel 
Emory  Thoma¬ 
son,  who  died  in 
Tampa  March 
20. 

John  Stewart  Bryan,  publisher 
of  the  Richmond  News  Leader 
and  the  Richmond  Times  Dis¬ 
patch,  who  joined  with  Thoma¬ 
son  in  the  purchase  of  the  Trib¬ 
une  in  1927,  was  re-elected  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board. 

James  A.  Griffin,  Jr.,  long  as¬ 
sociated  with  Thomason  in  Tam¬ 
pa  and  as  business  manager  of 
the  Chicago  Times,  of  which 
Thomason  also  was  publisher, 
was  elected  vice-president  and 
treasurer. 

Also  named  by  the  board  were 
H.  L.  Mims  as  assistant  treas¬ 
urer  and  George  P.  Webb  secre¬ 


tary.  J.  C.  Council  and  Truman 
Green  were  re-elected  assistant 
vice-presidents. 

In  taking  full  and  final  charge 
of  operation  of  the  Tribune  and 
its  radio  station  WFLA  and  the 
Tribune  Press,  Inc.,  Mims  brings 
to  his  new  post  a  wealth  of  ex¬ 
perience  after  long  and  con¬ 
tinuous  service  with  the  Tampa 
paper. 

He  announced  that  no  changes 
would  be  made  in  the  set  up 
that  worked  for  years  under 
Thomason  and  that  the  policies 
outlined  by  Thomason  and  Bry¬ 
an  as  co-owners  would  be  con¬ 
tinued  without  deviation,  except 
as  may  be  necessary  to  meet  war 
time  problems. 

Mims,  a  native  Floridian,  has 
been  active  in  civic  and  public 
affairs,  has  served  as  president 
of  the  Associated  Dailies  of 
Florida  and  other  newspaper 
projects,  and  is  a  member  of  a 
number  of  leading  Tampa  or¬ 
ganizations. 

Associated  with  the  new  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  as  heretofore 
under  the  Thomason  administra¬ 
tion  are  E.  D.  Lambright,  edi¬ 
torial  director,  R.  W.  Simpson, 
news  director,  V.  M.  Newton, 
Jr.,  managing  editor,  and  Carle- 
ton  Johnson,  assistant  editor. 
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J.  S.  Mims 


Richard  J.  Finnegan 

his  estate,  the  controlling  inter¬ 
est  lies  in  the  53%  of  the  capital 
stock  owned  by  employes  and 
executives  of  the  Times. 

Approximately  250  employes 
own  common  and  preferred 
stock  in  the  Times,  including 
150  employes  who  own  53%  of 
the  88,977  outstanding  shares  of 
common  stock. 

At  the  depth  of  the  depres¬ 
sion  during  1932-33,  when  the 
Times  was  struggling  to  keep  its 
head  above  water,  Mr.  'Thoma¬ 
son  suggested  employes  receive 
15%  of  their  salaries  in  script 
instead  of  a  pay  cut.  Subse¬ 
quently,  employes  were  given 
the  opportimity  to  convert  their 
script  into  preferred  stock. 

Today,  the  Times  owes  $2,- 
859,000  in  corporate  debentures 
owned  by  International  Paper 
Company.  The  Times  is  con¬ 
tinuing  to  pay  off  these  deben¬ 
tures. 

When  the  Times  was  10  years 
old  in  Sept.,  1939.  Mr.  Thomason 
refut^  the  often-whispered  ru¬ 
mor  that  “New  Deal”  funds  had 
kept  the  Times  going. 

He  told  Editor  &  Publisher 
“there  is  not  a  dime  of  New 
Deal  capital  in  this  paper.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  great  bulk 
of  the  capital  is  very  definitely 
Old  Deal.” 

Mr.  Finnegan,  in  his  current 
report  to  shareholders,  pointed 
out  “as  promptly  as  earn^  re- 
sources  would  permit  he 
( Thomason )  favored  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  policies  based  on  the 
idea  that  the  security  of  the 
paper  and  security  of  all  those 
associated  with  it  went  hand  in 
hand.” 

Mr.  Finnegan,  who  worked 
closely  with  Mr.  Thomason  and 
voiced  the  editorial  policy  of  the 
Times,  recently  achieved  na¬ 
tional  recognition  for  his  schol¬ 
arly  contribution  to  a  free  press 
in  this  country,  in  connection 
(Continued  on  page  50) 
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ANPA  Meeting  Will 
Study  Post-War  Field 


WHILE  the  wartime  problems  of 

the  nation’s  newspapers  will 
play  a  prominent  part  in  the  dis¬ 
cussions  at  this  year’s  meeting 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  it  is  expected 
that  the  58th  annual  convention, 
scheduled  for  April  25  to  27  at 
the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New 
York,  will  place  the  greatest 
weight  on  post-war  considera¬ 
tions. 

All  phases  of  newspaper  op¬ 
eration  —  editorial,  mechanical, 
advertising,  circulation,  promo¬ 
tion — will  be  discussed  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  possibilities 
to  come  with  peace. 

Noyes  to  Givo  Report 

The  general  sessions  of  the 
convention  will  open  Wednesday 
morning,  April  26,  at  10  a.m., 
with  President  Linwood  I.  Noyes 
giving  the  annual  report.  All 
general  sessions  will  take  place 
in  the  Grand  Ballroom. 

The  opening  day’s  sessions,  to 
be  held  in  the  Jade  Room,  will 
be  given  over  to  publishers  of 
newspapers  of  less  than  50,000 
circulation,  under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  Buell  W.  Hudson,  of  the 
Woonsocket  (R.  I. )  Call.  Arthur 
P.  Irving,  of  the  Glens  Falls 
(N.  Y.)  Post-Star  and  Times,  is 
vice-chairman. 

Questions  for  the  Smail 
Dailies  meetings  have  been 
taken  from  a  symposium  gath¬ 
ered  by  the  ANPA  during  re¬ 
cent  weeks  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  what  is  uppermost 
in  the  minds  of  the  majority  of 
the  publishers. 

The  Associated  Press  will  hold 
its  annual  meeting  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  April  24  on  the  Starlight 
Roof  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria.  At 
12:30  p.m.  there  will  be  a  re¬ 
ception  in  the  Basildon  Room 
for  guests  of  honor,  whose  names 
have  not  yet  been  announced. 

Speakers  for  the  AP  luncheon, 
also  scheduled  for  Monday, 
April  24,  in  the  Grand  Ballroom, 
will  be  chosen  from  among  the 
organization’s  foreign  correspon¬ 
dents  temporarily  in  the  U.  S. 
They  will  be  announced  in  a  few 
days. 

The  AP  meeting  will  resume 
on  the  Starlight  Roof  at  2  pjn. 

An  entire  slate  of  officers  will 
be  elected  by  the  ANPA,  as  well 
as  flve  directors  whose  2-year 
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terms  expire  this  year.  Out¬ 
going  directors  are:  George  C. 
Biggers,  Atlanta  Journal;  How¬ 
ard  Davis.  New  York  Herald 
Tribune;  E.  M.  (Ted)  Dealey, 
Dallas  Netos;  J.  L.  Stackhouse. 
Easton  ( Pa. )  Express,  and  S.  R. 
Winch,  Portland  Oregon  Journal. 

The  other  five  directorships 
continue  until  1945.  They  are 
now  held  by:  David  W.  Howe. 
Burlington  ( Vt. )  Free  Press;  F 
I.  Ker.  Hamilton  (Ont. )  Spec¬ 
tator;  W.  E.  Macfarlane,  Chicago 
Tribune;  W.  F.  Schmick,  Balti¬ 
more  Sun,  and  Walter  M.  Dear. 
Jersey  City  Jersey  Journal. 

The  present  officers,  elected 
for  one-year  terms,  are:  Mr. 
Noyes.  Ironwood  (Mich.)  Globe. 
president;  William  G.  Chandler, 
Scripps  -  Howard  Newspapers, 
vice-president;  Norman  Chan¬ 
dler,  Los  Angeles  Times,  secre¬ 
tary:  and  Edwin  S.  Friendly, 
New  York  Sun,  treasurer. 


AP  Elections 

AP  will  elect  six  to  the  Board 
of  Directors,  one  from  cities  of 
less  than  50,000  population  and 
five  from  the  larger  communi¬ 
ties.  The  present  representative 
of  the  small  cities  on  the  board 
whose  term  expires  is  Josh  L. 
Horne,  of  the  Rocky  Ylount 
<N.  C. )  Telegram. 

Outgoing  directors  from  the 
larger  cities  are  Frank  B.  Noyes. 
Washington  Star;  Robert  Mc¬ 
Lean.  Philadelphia  Evening  Bul¬ 
letin;  George  F.  Booth.  Worces¬ 
ter  (Mass.)  Telegram;  Paul  Pat¬ 


terson,  Baltimore  Sun.  and  Ed¬ 
ward  H.  Butler,  Buffalo  Evening 
News. 

At  a  meeting  in  New  York. 
Jan.  24,  the  AP  nominating  com¬ 
mittee  named  candidates  for  the 
vacant  directorships.  Nominated 
were  all  the  men  whose  terms 
arp  expiring,  and  in  addition  the 
following:  for  cities  of  less  than 
50,000,  Howard  Rice.  Brattleboro 
(Vt. )  Reformer,  and  for  cities  of 
more  than  50,000,  Norman  Chan¬ 
dler:  Alanson  C.  Deuel.  Niagara 
Falls  (N.  Y. )  Gazette;  Mark 
Ethridge,  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal;  Richard  J.  Finnegan. 
Chicago  Times,  and  Dwight  Mar¬ 
vin.  Troy  (N.  Y. )  Record. 

FM  Session 

One  of  the  ANPA  sessions,  that 
of  Thursday  afternoon,  April  27, 
will  be  given  over  to  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  FM  radio  broadcasting, 
because  of  the  growing  interest 
among  publishers  in  this  new 
radio  form,  which  promises  to  be 
an  important  adjunct  of  news¬ 
papers  in  the  post-war  period. 

Three  outstanding  pioneers  in 
the  development  of  FM  will 
speak  at  the  session  and  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  Co.  will  present  an 
educational  film  on  the  subject. 
The  speakers  will  be  Major  E.  H. 
Armstrong,  inventor  of  FM;  Dr. 
W.  R.  G.  Baker,  vice-president 
of  General  Electric  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Radio  Technical 
Planning  Board,  and  Walter  J. 
Damm,  president  of  FM  Broad¬ 
casters,  Inc.,  and  vice-president 
of  the  Milwaukee  Journal  Co. 

The  ANPA  session  of  Wednes¬ 
day  afternoon,  April  26,  will  be 
under  the  direction  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  speaker  at  the  meeting  will 
be  Frederick  C.  Crawford,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Thompson  Products,  Inc.. 


ASNE  Convention 
Program  Announced 


THE  Big  Four  of  the  U.  S. 

armed  forces  and  the  Secre¬ 
taries  of  War  and  the  Navy  will 
be  speakers  at  luncheon  and  din¬ 
ner  sessions  of  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  New^aper  Editors’  an¬ 
nual  convention  April  21-22  at 
the  Hotel  Statler  in  Washington, 
according  to  announcement  this 
week  by  Mrs.  Alice  Fox  Pitts. 
ASNE  secretary. 

Secretary  of  War  Henry  L. 
Stimson  and  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  Frank  Knox  will  be 
speakers  at  the  closing  banquet 
7  p.m.  Saturday,  in  the  Hotel 
Statler,  Gen.  George  C.  Marshall, 
chief  of  staff,  and  H.  H.  Arnold, 
commander  of  thp  Armv  Air 
Forces,  at  the  limcheon  Friday, 
and  Admiral  Ernest  J.  King, 
commander  of  U.  S.  Naval 
Forces,  and  Lt.  Gen.  Alexander 
A.  Vandergrift,  commandant  of 
U.  S.  Marine  Forces,  at  the 
luncheon  Saturday. 

John  S.  Knight,  of  the  news¬ 
paper  chain  bearing  his  name, 
just  back  from  England,  will 
speak  on  “Censorship  as  Viewed 
from  London”  and  lead  discus¬ 
sion  at  one  of  the  shop  talk  ses¬ 
sions  scheduled  for  each  morn¬ 
ing  at  10  a.m.  and  each  after¬ 
noon  at  2:30 


Cleveland,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers. 

Also  scheduled  to  speak  at  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising  meeting 
are  Frank  E.  Tripp,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Gannett  Newspapers 
and  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
in  Charge  of  the  Bureau,  who 
will  preside,  and  William  A. 
Thomson,  the  Bureau’s  director, 
who  presents  the  annual  report. 

Governor  Thomas  E.  Dewey  of 
New  York  and  Eric  A.  Johnstoa, 
head  of  the  U.  S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  will  address  the  an¬ 
nual  dinner  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  to  be  held  in  the 
Grand  Ballroom  on  the  closing 
day  of  the  convention,  April  27. 

United  Press  executives  will 
gather  for  their  annual  meeting 
at  their  New  York  headquarters 
April  25  and  26.  •  Among  the 
subjects  to  be  discussed  are  ex¬ 
pansion  of  war  coverage,  rein¬ 
troduction  of  U.P.  service  into 
foreign  countries  as  they  are 
freed  from  the  Axis,  and  preser¬ 
vation  of  editorial  balance  in  the 
continuing  newsprint  shortage 

Hugh  Baillie.  president  of 
U.P..  will  address  an  editorial 
conference  of  the  organization. 
Both  meetings  will  be  held  at  11 
a.m.  on  the  dates  fixed. 

Under  the  direction  of  Lee 
Tracy,  of  the  New  York  Daily 
Mirror,  and  Bud  Foskett,  of  ttie 
New  York  Post,  the  National 
Newspaper  Promotion  Associa¬ 
tion  will  present  a  continuing 
visual  exhibit  consisting  of 
house  ads,  newspaper  advertise¬ 
ments  in  trade  papers  and  other 
newspaper,  internal  promotion. 
Red  Cross  and  salvage  campaign 
material,  presentations,  etc. 
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Other  speakers  and  shop  talk 
discussion  leaders  with  their  sub¬ 
jects  will  be: 

Nathaniel  R.  Howard,  Cleve¬ 
land  News  editor,  “The  Guild 
and  Labor  Situation”;  Erwin  D. 
Canham,  managing  editor  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  “The 
Responsibility  of  Freedom  in  the 
Press”:  Walter  Lippmann,  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  columnist, 
“American  Foreign  Policy”: 
David  Lawrence,  columnist  of 
the  United  States  News,  “Free¬ 
dom  of  .  the  Mails”;  Arthur 
Treanor,  of  Booth  Newspapers 
and  director  of  the  Printing  and 
Publishing  Division  of  the  War 
Production  Board,  “The  White 
Paper  Situation”;  and  A.  H. 
Kirchhofer,  managing  editor  of 
the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  News,  “The 
Post-War  Challenge  to  Newspa¬ 
pers.” 

The  convention  will  open  at 
10  a.m.  Friday,  with  luncheon  at 
12:30  and  afternoon  session  at 
2  p.m.,  followed  by  visits  to  the 
White  House  and  State  Depart¬ 
ment  at  4  and  5  p.m.  and  atten¬ 
dance  at  a  session  of  Congress  at 
8  p.m. 

Similar  morning,  luncheon, 
and  afternoon  sessions  will  be 
held  Saturday. 


April  18-19  —  New  York 
State  Circulation  Managers' 
Assn.,  spring  meeting.  Hotel 
Statler,  Buffalo. 

April  19-20— Ohio  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers’  Assn.,  spring 
meeting,  Neil  House,  Colum¬ 
bus. 

April  21-22 — American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Edit(»t. 
war  conference.  Hotel  Statler. 
Washington. 

April  22-23 — Pacific  South¬ 
west  Mechanical  Conference 
of  Newspaper  Executives. 
Elks  Clubhouse,  Los  Angeles. 

April  23  —  American  Assa 
of  Newspaper  Representa¬ 
tives,  spring  dinner  meeting, 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  (Jan¬ 
sen  Suite),  New  York. 

April  24^ — Associated  Press 
luncheon,  Waldorf-A  s  t  o  r  i  a 
Hotel,  New  York. 

April  24-26  —  National 
Newspaper  Promotion  Assn., 
convention,  Waldorf-Astoria. 
New  York. 

April  25-27— ANPA  con¬ 
vention,  Waldorf  *  Astoria, 
New  York. 

April  26  —  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Assn., 
annual  New  York  luncheon, 
Wedgewood  Room,  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel. 

April  28 — Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations,  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  meeting.  Hotel  Astor, 
New  York. 
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Editors  Welcome  Time-Life 
Inquiry  Into  Press  Freedom 


Dissenting  Opinions  .  .  .  Newsmen 
As  Members  Seen  Not  Necessary 


the  consensus  of  editors  in 
the  country  is  that  the  press 
ihould  welcome  inquiry  by  any¬ 
body  at  any  time,  according  to 
(sampling  of  opinion  by  Editor 
i  Publisher  this  week  concern¬ 
ing  the  commission  of  inquiry 
into  press  freedom  headed  by 
Dr.  Robert  Hutchins  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago  under  a  grant 
from  Time,  Life  and  Fortune. 

"A  fair  and  free  press  has 
nothing  to  fear  from  a  fair  and 
fiM  examination,”  according  to 
one  editor. 

Most  of  the  editors  queried 
believe  that  the  press  is  freer 
today  than  at  any  time  in  our 
history;  that  the  greatest  danger 
to  fr^om  of  the  press  is  the 
lack  of  understanding  by  the 
general  public  of  its  true  mean¬ 
ing;  and  that  newspapermen 
should  not  be  added  to  the  com¬ 
mission. 

Pr«M  Threats  Listed 
A  few  editors  feel  that  press 
freedom  today  is  not  menaced 
and  that  no  inquiry  is  needed  to 
protect  it. 

Among  the  threats  to  press 
freedom  listed  by  the  editors 
arc:  indirect  federal  and  state 
attempts  to  restrict  the  press; 
ponibility  of  holding  over  to 
peacetime  censorship  rules  and 
indirect  controls  on  newsprint 
and  labor;  the  excessive  conser¬ 
vatism  of  newspapermen  them¬ 
selves:  shortage  of  newsprint; 


Hoyt 


Walters 


Chicago.  That  institution  and 
other  universities  have  weath¬ 
ered  various  newspaper  “probes.” 
Why  shouldn’t  universities  probe 
the  press  if  they  want  to? 
Schools  and  press  are  both  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  repositories  of  truth. 


McKelwoy 


Seltser 


public  complacency,  and  the 
danger  of  world  leaders  estab¬ 
lishing  star  chamber  proceedings 
under  war  conditions. 

In  asking  for  comment.  Editor 
4  Publisher  queried :  “Do  you 
think  sponsors  of  study  are  right 
in  seeking  an  ‘outside  viewpoint’ 
on  press  freedom?”  “What  do 
you  think  is  the  greatest  threat 
of  moment  menacing  press  free¬ 
dom?”  “Do  you  believe  news¬ 
papermen  should  be  added  to  the 
commission?” 

Answers  to  these  questions 
follow : 

RICHARD  I.  HNNEGAN 
Editor.  Chicago  Times 
the  Press  should  welcome  in¬ 
quiry  by  anybody,  any  time. 
Why  not  have  an  outside  view¬ 
point?  TTie  inquiry  is  under  the 
auspices  of  the  University  of 


There  is  kinship  between  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  and  academic 
freedom.  When  academic  free¬ 
dom  at  the  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago  was  last  assailed  by  a  news¬ 
paper  another  newspaper  led  the 
defense  of  the  university  and 
exposed  the  stupidity  of  the  at¬ 
tack. 

The  University  has  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  help  the  nation  under¬ 
stand  what  real  freedom  of  the 
press  is.  Let’s  hope  it  can  de¬ 
termine  and  truthfully  interpret 
anything  that  menaces  freedom 
of  the  press  either  from  within 
or  without. 

Publics'  View  Cited 
Newspaper  men  probably 
would  decline  to  serve  on  the 
commission  because  no  man 
should  judge  his  own  case.  A 
full  understanding  of  every¬ 
thing  about  the  press  is  always 
imperative.  If  this  inquiry  is 
the  real  thing  newspaper  men 
should  welcome  it.  If  it's  just 
an  adventure  in  which  a  few 
members  of  the  commission  ride 
a  hobby  and  the  others  provide 
the  scenery,  the  results  will 
speak  for  themselves. 

The  chief  menace  now,  as  al¬ 
ways  is  the  misconception  by  the 
public  and  even  a  part  of  the 
press  of  the  fundamental  func¬ 
tion  of  absolute  freedom. 

BASIL  L  WALTERS 
Executive  Editor. 

Minneapolis  Star-Journol 
I  AM  GLAD  to  see  a  study  of 
press  freedom  by  a  group  rep¬ 
resenting  an  outside  viewpoint. 
I  hope  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  will  either 
parallel  or  follow  this  study  with 
an  inquiry  seeking  the  inside 
viewpoint.  Such  studies  con¬ 
duct^  on  a  high  level  of  factual 
inquiry  will  be  a  safeguard 
against  freedom  of  expression 
going  by  default  in  this  country. 

The  greatest  menace  to  press 
freedom  today  is  lack  of  under¬ 
standing  by  the  general  public 
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of  its  true  meaning  and  worth. 
I  do  not  think  newspaper  men 
should  be  added  to  Hutchins’ 
commission  but  I  would  like  to 
see  Professor  Arthur  Schlesinger 
cooperating  with  an  ASNE  com¬ 
mittee,  as  I  regard  him  an  out¬ 
standing  common  sense  authority 
on  freedom  of  the  press  in  the 
nation  today. 

LOUIS  B.  SELTZER 
Editor.  The  Cleveland  Presa 
THIS  latest  canvass  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Press,  it  appears  to  me, 
is  being  undertaken  in  a  spirit 
of  honest  inquiry.  The  sponsor¬ 
ship  is  reputable,  the  personnel 
of  the  commission  is  a  respon¬ 
sible  one.  and  the  declared  aims 
are  worthwhile.  In  the  end,  of 
course,  the  project  will  be  judged 
by  the  integrity  and  acuteness  of 
the  investigation  and  the  profit¬ 
ableness  of  the  answers. 

A  fair  and  free  press  has 
nothing  to  fear  from  a  fair  luid 
free  examination.  Exclusion  of 
representatives  of  the  working 
press  on  the  commission  may 
deprive  the  group  of  experienc^ 
assistance  and  advice,  but  it  will 
be  interesting  and  probably  use¬ 
ful  to  get  an  outside  viewpoint. 

My  personal  opinion  is  that  the 
American  Press  currently  enjoys. 


Mowror 


Wallace 


except  for  wartime  censorship, 
tne  greatest  freedom  in  its  his¬ 
tory.  Not  only  is  its  constitu¬ 
tional  franchise  unimpaired,  but 
it  is  less  and  less  beholden  to 
any  one  group  for  financial  sup¬ 
port  and  therefore  freer  to  be 
fair  to  all  groups.  As  to  whether 
the  inquiry  is  imperative  now. 
I  think  it  desirable  for  the  press 
to  look  at  itself  just  as  persis¬ 
tently  as  it  looks  at  others. 

ERWIN  D.  CANHAM 
Managing  Editor. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor 
IF  THE  nature  of  the  problem 
involved  in  securing  freedom 
of  the  press  will  be  better  under¬ 
stood  by  the  nation  and  by  the 
press  through  the  Time  Mag¬ 
azine  inquiry,  then  we  should 
welcome  it.  Any  citizen  has  a 
right  to  his  own  partial  judges. 
I  think,  however,  that  similar  or 
greater  bias  on  the  question  ex¬ 
ists  among  some  critics  of  the 
press,  a  few  of  whom  are  in¬ 
cluded  on  Time’s  commission.  I 
am  not  sure  newspaper  men 
should  be  added,  since  then  they 
might  be  committed  to  the  result 
and  it  would  be  partly  an  inside 


job.  Would  it  not  be  better  to 
have  it  remain  an  external  .study 
and  then  let  the  newspapers  add 
their  viewpoint  afterwards? 

DOUGLAS  MARTIN 
Managing  Editor. 

Detroit  Free  Press 
ONE;  If  the  inquiry  is  to  be 
worth  anything  it  must  get  the 
outside  viewpoint  even  if  pub¬ 
lishers  and  ^itors  aren't  going 
to  like  it.  Two:  the  greatest 
immediate  threat  to  freedom  for 
the  press  is  freedom  of  the  press, 
but  "the  law  is  good  if  man  use 
it  lawfully.”  ’Three:  keep  news¬ 
papermen  off  the  commission. 
No  man  is  an  unbiased  judge  of 


Forroet  Martin 


his  own  sanity.  Four:  the  time 
may  not  be  favorable  but  who 
knows  whether  tomorrow  may 
not  be  too  late. 

TOM  WALLACE 
Editor.  Louisville  Times 
THE  Federal  Constitution  gives 
the  Press  freedom.  That  free¬ 
dom  is  not  menaced.  No  inquiry 
is  needed  to  protect  it.  The 
daily  press  would  do  well  to 
leave  to  its  own  publicity  de¬ 
signs  or  other  designs  any  maga¬ 
zine  engaged  in  investigating 
a  mare’s  nest.  A  recent  feature 
article  in  the  Bulletin  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  highly  creditable  to 
Alice  Fox  Pitts,  its  originator, 
shows  that  a  night  school  to 
teach  people,  including  some 
newspaper  people,  the  meaning 
of  fre^om  of  the  press  is  needed. 
It  does  not  mean  authority  to 
back  a  public  officer  into  a  cor¬ 
ner  of  his  office  in  war  or  peace 
and  force  him  to  tell  something 
which,  in  the  reporters  opinion, 
he  should  tell. 

WILBUR  FORREST 
Assistant  Editor 
New  York  Herald  Tribune 
1  CAN  see  no  objection  to  a 
study  of  freedom  of  the  press 
by  a  group  of  men  outside  of  the 
newspaper  profession.  Freedom 
of  the  press  should  be  the  con¬ 
cern  of  every  American.  No 
matter  how  long  or  how  arduous 
is  any  investigation  of  press  free¬ 
dom  or  by  whom  conducted 
there  is  just  one  conclusion: 
freedom  of  the  press  is  part  and 
parcel  of  our  form  of  govern¬ 
ment.  It  is  guaranteed  to  the 
people  by  our  Constitution  and 
those  who  oppose  it  or  seek  to 
defeat  it  are  either  predatory 
rascals  or  enemies  of  this  na¬ 
tion. 

'The  inquiry  comes  at  a  some¬ 
what  inopportune  time  since 
those  who  seek  to  suppress  the 
news  without  cause  can  plead 
war  conditions.  Of  course,  cen- 
( Continued  on  page  60) 
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U.  S.,  British  Censors  in 
Harmony,  Knight  Says 


By  Somuel  Rovner 

PUBLICIZED  far  beyond  its 
news  value  was  the  contro¬ 
versy,  now  somewhat  abated, 
over  whether  our  State  Depart¬ 
ment  had  asked  the  British  to 
censor  the  political  news  written 
by  American  correspondents  in 
England,  according  to  John  S. 
Knight,  who  has  just  returned  to 
this  country  after  a  year  as  Chief 
Liaison  Officer  between  the 
American  and  British  censor¬ 
ships  in  London. 

Mr.  Knight,  who  is  publisher 
of  the  Detroit  Free  Preza,  Akron 
(O. )  Beacon-Journal,  and  Miami 


lohn  S.  Knight 


Herald,  declared  in  an  interview 
with  Editor  &  Publisher  this 
week  that  he  saw  no  indication 
of  a  definitely  marked-out  policy 
of  that  kind  on  the  part  of  the 
U.  S.  State  Department. 

Relations  With  Press 

“The  American  correspondents 
in  England,"  he  said,  “have  an 
organization  which  can  and  does, 
whenever  it  feels  it  necessary, 
discuss  with  the  British  censors 
any  deletions  from  a  reporter’s 
copy. 

They  have  found  the  British 
entirely  reasonable,  and  in  at 
least  95  Tr  of  the  cases  in  which 
they  object  to  action  taken  by 
the  censors  the  matters  are 
straightened  out  to  their  satis¬ 
faction." 

As  a  representative  of  Byron 
Price,  head  of  the  Office  of  Cen¬ 
sorship,  Mr.  Knight  had  most  of 
his  dealings  with  Admiral  George 
Thomson,  chief  press  censor  of 
the  British  government.  Thom¬ 
son  is  a  level-headed,  capable 
man,  he  said,  fully  aware  of  the 
needs  and  problems  of  the  press. 

In  London  the  story  is  making 
the  rounds,  said  Mr.  Knight,  that 
when  Germany  capitulates, 
Thomson  will  be  made  chief 
press  censor  in  that  area. 

As  an  indication  of  the  Ad¬ 
miral’s  desire  to  be  as  helpful 
as  possible  to  the  press,  Mr. 
Knight  pointed  out  that,  at  his 
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own  request,  Thomson  wears 
only  civilian  clothes,  because, 
“it’s  easier  to  get  along  with  the 
reporters  that  way.” 

There  were  few  differences 
between  the  American  and  Brit¬ 
ish  censors,  Mr.  Knight  said, 
and  most  of  those  that  did  occur 
were  small  ones,  readily  ironed 
out  over  the  conference  table. 

“The  British  are  afraid  of  hav¬ 
ing  their  policies  misunderstood 
by  the  Americans,  unquestion¬ 
ably,”  he  said,  "and  this  occa¬ 
sionally  gives  rise  to  some  con¬ 
flict.  Far  more  surprising  to 
me,  however,  was  the  fact  that, 
in  this  tremendous  task,  so  few 
knotty  problems  arose.” 

Plans  are  well  advanced  in  the 
censorship  setup  for  the  second 
front.  Mr.  Knight  said.  It  will 
be  a  single  censorship  under  the 
direction  of  the  American  Briga¬ 
dier-General  Robert  McClure, 
who  will  have  full  charge  so  far 
as  the  press  is  concerned.  Postal 
and  cable  censorship  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  handled  separately. 

Under  McClure  will  be  a  pool 
of  American  and  British  censors, 
housed  at  the  outset  in  the  Min¬ 
istry  of  Information  Building 
in  London,  because  of  its  well- 
organized  transmission  facilities. 
Later  on.  the  censors  will  be  sta¬ 
tioned  at  military  headquarters 
in  the  fields  of  operations. 

Although  he  originally  took 
the  position  as  liaison  officer  for 
a  period  of  six  months,  Mr. 
Knight  stayed  on  for  another  six 
months  at  Mr.  Price’s  request. 
He  has  returned  in  order  to  re¬ 
sume  full  direction  of  his  news¬ 
papers. 

‘"This  is  an  important  year  for 
the  press,”  he  declared,  “and  I 
feel  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
stay  away  from  the  newspapers 
too  long.” 

When  he  started  with  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  Censorship,  April  1,  1943, 
Mr.  Knight  went  to  the  Miami 
postal  censorship  office  for  train¬ 
ing  at  $1,400  a  year.  That  sum 
was  increased  later,  of  course. 
He  arrived  in  London  June  10. 

While  he  was  in  London  he 
kept  close  watch  on  how  the 
American  press  was  covering  the 
war.  “We  get  about  the  most 
accurate  account  of  the  war  and 
attendant  political  news  that  is 
possible,”  he  said. 

Although  he  doesn’t  believe  in 
political  censorship,  Mr.  Knight 
says  he  can  see  cases  during  time 
of  war  when  premature  infor¬ 
mation  about  diplomatic  nego¬ 
tiations  might  upset  things. 

“But  a  rather  fine  line  has  to 
be  drawn  there,”  he  said.  “For 
the  most  part,  I  believe  every¬ 
thing  should  be  brought  out  into 
the  open.  With  a  full  under¬ 
standing  of  each  other’s  actions 
and  desires,  there  is  less  chance 
for  friction  between  peoples.” 

Speaking  on  the  question  of 
the  return  of  a  completely  free 
press  after  the  war,  Mr.  Knight 
was  emphatic  in  his  approval. 

“The  right  of  reporters,”  he 


said,  “to  file  uncensored  dis¬ 
patches  from  any  part  of  the 
world  is  an  important  part  of  the 
peace,  for  with  the  information 
so  gathered  we  will  have  the  en¬ 
lightened  public  opinion  so  es¬ 
sential  to  the  preservation  of 
everything  for  which  we  are 
fighting.” 

Mr.  Knight  had  high  praise  for 
Mr.  Price  and  the  Office  of  Cen¬ 
sorship,  which  he  described  as 
“the  best-nm  bureau  in  Wash¬ 
ington.” 

“It  was  a  great  privilege  to 
work  for  Byron  Price,”  he  said. 
“He  has  integrity  and  intelli¬ 
gence.  He  stands  fast  on  the 
American  point  of  view  and  is 
not  easily  twisted,  but  at  the 
same  time,  he  will  agree  with 
anything  which  is  reasonable 
and  logical.  All  he  is  interested 
in  is  seeing  that  the  American 
press  gets  its  full  due.” 

While  he  is  no  longer  asso¬ 
ciated  officially  with  the  Office 
of  Censorship,  Mr.  Knight  says 
he  has  placed  himself  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  Mr.  Price  for  whatever 
help  he  can  give  the  office  in  an 
unofficial  capacity. 


Chicago  Tribune 
Asks  Newsprint 
For  New  Daily 


Chicago,  April  12 — The  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  has  applied  to  the 
War  Production  Board  for  news¬ 
print  necessary  to 
start  a  morning 
newspaper  in  Mil¬ 
waukee. 

No  announce¬ 
ment  was  avail¬ 
able  as  to  definite 
plans  for  such  a 
newspaper.  But 
the  letter  to  WPB 
indicated  that  the 
Tribune  might  re¬ 
ly  upon  a  com¬ 
mercial  printer  to 
print  a  morning 
and  Sunday  paper 
in  Milwaukee. 

In  writing  to  Arthur  Treanor. 
director  of  the  Printing  and 
Publishing  Division  of  WPB, 
E.  M.  Antrim,  Assistant  Business 
Manager  of  the  Tribune,  referred 
to  the  recent  primaries  in  Wis¬ 
consin  where  the  voters  repudi¬ 
ated  the  endorsement  of  Wendell 
Willkie  by  a  number  of  Wis¬ 
consin  newspapers. 


McCormick 


Asking  for  22,872  tons  of  newt- 
print  annually  to  publish  a 
morning  paper  on  200,000  cl^ 
culation  and  a  Sunday  paper  o( 
250,000,  the  Tribune’s  letter  to 
WPB  stated; 


“The  recent  primaries  in  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  have  amply 
demonstrated  that  the  people  of 
that  state,  through  their  repudi¬ 
ation  of  the  policies  of  many  of 
the  Wisconsin  newspapers,  are 
dissatisfied  with  the  service  they 
are  receiving  from  Wisconsin 
newspapers. 

“We  estimate  that  at  the  out¬ 
set  a  morning  newspaper  wi&a 
daily  circulation  of  200,000,  aver 
age  32  pages,  and  a  Sunday  cir 
culation  of  250,000,  average  80 
pages,  would  require  15,264  tons 
of  newsprint  yearly  and  7,608 
tons  for  the  Sunday,  or  a  toW 
yearly  requirement  of  22,872 
tons  of  newsprint. 

“Before  proceeding  with  ef¬ 
fecting  the  many  details  of  such 
an  undertaking,  it  is  necessary 
to  ascertain  all  the  facts  regard¬ 
ing  the  supply  of  the  necessary 
newsprint  for  its  accomplUh- 
ment. 

“Will  you,  therefore,  at  your 
earliest  convenience,  please  ad¬ 
vise  us  of  the  policy  of  the  War 
Production  Board  in  such  a  situ¬ 
ation,  considering  this  a  formal 
application  for  a  quota  of  22,872 
tons  of  newsprint  paper  for  a 
publication  as  above  outlined?” 

At  present,  the  Tribune  pub¬ 
lishes  two  daily  editions  goin* 
into  Milwaukee  and  Wisconsin 
The  Tribune  also  issues  a  Mil¬ 
waukee  Sunday  edition.  A  new 
bureau  is  maintained  in  Mil¬ 
waukee  for  Wisconsin  coverage 

Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick. 
Tribune  editor  and  publishff. 
in  a  statement  appearing  in 
a  recent  issue  of  ‘"rhe  ’Trib," 
monthly  employes’  publication, 
promised  a  bigger  and  better 
paper  to  make  jobs  for  new  and 
old  Tribime  einployes  after  the 
war,  adding  that  “we  may  pub¬ 
lish  other  newspapers.” 

William  Randolph  Hearst,  one 
of  whose  papers  is  the  Miliooa- 
kee  Sentinel,  commented  this 
week: 

“It  seems  to  me  that  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Sentinel,  published  in 
Milwaukee  and  having  the  larg¬ 
est  morning  circulation  in  the 
state  and  campaigning  for  the 
Dewey  delegates,  did  commend- 
ably  effective  work  in  the  recent 
Wisconsin  primaries.” 


AP  Files  Appeal  Documents  in  Supreme  Court 

whether  the  high  court  has  juris¬ 
diction.  In  the  absence  of  pro¬ 
test  by  either  side,  the  justices 


Washington,  April  13 — Appeal 
from  the  decision  of  a  three- 
judge  court  that  Associated 
Press  has  engaged  in  monopo¬ 
listic  practice  moved  into  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  today. 

AP  and  the  Chicago  Tribune 
petitioned  for  review  on  behalf 
of  the  association,  and  the  gov¬ 
ernment  asked  that  hearing  be 
granted  for  the  purpose  of  ex¬ 
tending  the  legal  finding  more 
closely  to  conform  to  the  allega¬ 
tions  which  had  been  made  by 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

’The  documents  filed  today 
were  formal  and  not  detailed  as 
to  the  merits  and  the  law  in¬ 
volved.  Raised  is  the  question 


must  reject  on  their  own  motion 
or  accept  the  joint  statement 
that  jurisdiction  to  hear  and  de 
termine  rests  within  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

■Transcripts  of  the  case  we« 
filed  with  each  petition.  No 
fundamental  differences  appear- 

In  the  event  that  the  Supreme 
Court  rules  that  is. has  jurisdic¬ 
tion,  each  party  to  the  api^ 
will  file  supporting  briefs  setting 
out  its  position. 

The  present  state  of  the  court 
calendar  and  its  terms  makes  n 
fairly  certain  that  the  case  wul 
not  be  argued  until  next  Octob« 
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27  Magazines,  2  Newspapers 
Print  Overseas  Editions 

Transported  by  Army  . . .  Other 
Dailies'  Editions  Sold  on  Subscription 

By  Philip  Schuyler 


NEVER  before  in  world  history 

have  men  under  arms  been  so 
bombarded  with  news,  opinion, 
fiction,  comics,  pictures,  trade  in¬ 
formation  and  literature  as  are 
the  men  of  the  United  States 
Army,  Navy  and  Marines  who 
are  overseas  today.  A  blitz  of 
the  printed  word  is  being  aimed 
at  them  wherever  they  are  in 
those  battlefronts  and  outposts, 
so  many  of  them  lonely  and 
forsaken,  that  dot  the  maps  in 
this  global  war. 

Furthermore,  evidence  being 
assembled  here  at  home  seems 
to  furnish  definite  proof  that  the 
reading  matter  being  hurled  at 
our  forces  beyond  the  borders 
of  this  country  gets  to  them 
with  surprising  speed,  and  to  an 
amazing  extent  is  actually  being 
read.  Without  intimating  that 
our  men  are  being  transformed 
into  bookworms,  circulation  men, 
promotion  men  and  book  pub¬ 
lishers  confidently  believe  that 
if  this  was  a  nation  of  news- 
minded  readers  before  the  war, 
it  will  be  a  nation  of  super-read¬ 
ers  when  the  veterans  come 
marching  home. 

Reading  Habits  Change 

While,  of  course,  men  under 
fire  do  not  keep  their  noses  in 
newspapers  or  books,  new  read¬ 
ing  habits  definitely  are  being 
established  by  the  large  percent¬ 
age  of  the  forces  bas^  at  places 
where  there  are  not  so  many 
other  things  to  do  in  spare  time 
than  to  become  immersed  in  the 
thousand  and  one  different  va¬ 
rieties  of  the  printed  word  and 
picture  reaching  the  barracks, 
tents,  billets,  hospitals,  outposts, 
rest  camps.  Red  Cross  centers, 
canteens  and  other  behind  the 
line  places  where  Americans 
are  gathered  in  strange  cities, 
mountain  tops,  deserts,  jungles 
and  coastal  plains  countries, 
islands  and  atolls  all  over  this 
world. 

“Our  boys  must  be  the  most 
completely  and  honestly  in¬ 
formed  of  all  the  fighting 
armies,”  is  how  Frank  Ware, 
circulation  manager  of  News¬ 
week  summed  it  up.  “Hitler  be¬ 
gan  it  all  by  saying  this  was  a 
war  of  propaganda;  and  we’re 
showing  him  exactly  how  it 
should  be  done.” 

It  seems  almost  as  if  wherever 
two  or  three  GI’s  settle  down 
any  time  anywhere  that  they 
start  a  newspaper,  according  to 
Brig.  General  Joseph  W.  Byron, 
Director,  Special  Services  Divi¬ 
sion.  When  General  Byron  re¬ 
turned  to  this  country  recently 
from  a  tour  of  the  battlefronts 
and  outposts  he  brought  with 
him  an  interesting  file  of  the 
many  different  types  of  jour¬ 
nalistic  enterprise  sponsored  by 
the  men  themselves  which  he 
picked  up  en  route.  These 


soldier  and  sailor  papers  range 
from  humble  one  page  mimeo¬ 
graphs  to  lively  little  tabloids 
such  as  The  Guinea  Gold  in  the 
South  Pacific,  for  the  first  issue 
of  which  General  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  wrote: 

“News  and  information  on 
current  events  are  the  very 
breath  of  modern  existence  .  .  . 
to  the  combat  soldier  they  are 
as  necessary  as  bread  or  bullets.” 

All  these  special  newspapers, 
covering  individual  units,  thea¬ 
ters,  or  in  the  Navy  ports  and 
fighting  ships  get  up-to-the 
minute  radio  bulletins.  What¬ 
ever  happens  at  home  of  national 
importance  is  known  to  the  men 
in  the  field  or  at  sea  almost  as 
soon  as  to  the  city  dwellers, 
commuters  or  farmers. 

Add  to  this  paper  network  the 
complete  overseas  circulation  of 
the  Army’s  own  weekly  Yank, 
the  Stars  and  Stripes,  and  the 
Marines”  Leatherneck,  and  you 
begin  to  get  an  idea  of  the 
printed  tonnage  being  aimed 
constantly  at  the  troops.  But  it 
is  only  a  beginning. 

The  Library  Service  Section 
of  the  U.  S.  Army  Special  Ser¬ 
vices  Division,  is  one  big  source 
of  the  printed  supplies  delivered 
to  the  Army  overseas.  In  the 
regular  Army  appropriation, 
which  will  come  up  before  Con¬ 
gress  this  month  for  1945,  a  cer¬ 
tain  sum  for  each  soldier  over¬ 
seas  is  earmarked  for  reading 
matter.  The  exact  amount  is  a 
military  secret,  since  if  how 
much  was  being  set  aside  for 
each  man  for  this  purpose  were 
known,  the  total  number  over¬ 
seas  could  be  readily  deduced. 
It  can  be  said  that  the  Library 
Service  Section,  with  headquar¬ 
ters  at  23  West  45th  Street,  New 
York,  gets  30,000,000  specially 
manufactured  pocket  size  books 
to  the  boys  each  year.  They  rep¬ 
resent  360  different  titles,  selec¬ 
ted  at  the  rate  of  30  a  month. 
The  books  are  published  by  Edi¬ 
tions  for  the  Annual  Services, 
Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Covmcil 
on  Books  in  wartime.  The  direc¬ 
tor  of  ASI  is  Philip  Van  Doren 
Stern.  Arrangements  have  been 
made  with  the  publishers  for 
special  royalties  of  one-half  cent 
to  publisher  and  one-half  cent  to 
author  for  these  Army  overseas 
editions. 

The  Council  Books  (officially 
known  as  Editions  for  the 
Armed  Services)  are  an  inno¬ 
vation  in  the  designing  and  pro¬ 
duction  of  books  for  mass  cir¬ 
culation.  ’They  are  paper  bound 
and  come  in  two  sizes — 5V4"  x 
3%"  and  6Vfe"  x  4V^".  Unlike 
standard  books,  they  are  bound 
on  the  short  instead  of  the  long 
side,  thus  allowing  two  colunms 
to  the  page  without  the  crowded 
effect  that  two  column  pages 


usually  give.  This  unique  format 
owes  more  to  magazine  than  it 
does  to  conventional  book  design 
methods.  Actually,  the  smaller 
Council  Books  are  half  the  size 
of  the  Reader’s  Digest;  the 
larger,  half  the  size  of  Popular 
Mechanics. 

Arrangements  have  also  been 
made  with  27  different  maga¬ 
zines  and  trade  papers  for  spe¬ 
cial  overseas  editions.  In  this 
list  are  20  monthly  publications, 
four  weeklies,  two  every  other 
month,  and  one  Pic,  every  other 
week.  The  regular  editions  of 
six  publications  go  to  the  sol¬ 
diers.  They  are  Air  Force,  Coro¬ 
net,  Detective  Story,  Reader’s 
Digest,  Superman,  and  Western 
Trails.  Then  there  are  11  what 
are  called  “light  editions.”  TTiey 
are  printed  on  the  same  page 
size  as  the  regular  editions  sold 
in  this  country,  but  advertising 
has  been  omitted  and  lighter 
paper  is  used.  In  this  class  are 
Cosmopolitan,  Country  Gentle¬ 
man,  Esquire,  Flying,  Inside  De¬ 
tective,  Life,  Pic,  Modern  Screen, 
Popular  Mechanics,  Popular  Pho¬ 
tography,  Sporting  News  and 
Radio  News.  The  New  Yorker 
and  Saturday  Evening  Post  as¬ 
semble  selections  from  four  reg¬ 
ular  issues  and  combine  them  in 
one  monthly  special  edition 
without  advertising. 

The  “Pony  Editions" 

Most  interesting  of  all  is  what 
the  Army  calls  the  “Pony  Edi¬ 
tions.”  They  are  small  pocket 
replicas  of  the  regular  publica¬ 
tions,  reduced  in  size  to  about  6 
by  9  inches,  printed  on  lighter 
paper  and  with  all  advertising 
omitted.  In  this  group  are  the 
Infantry  Journal,  Newsweek, 
Omnibook,  Science  News  Letter, 
and  Time. 

The  Army  also  gets  out  its  own 
Intelligence  Bulletin  and  a  col¬ 
lection  of  the  newest  popular 
songs  published  as  “Hit  Kit.” 

The  total  secret  circulation  of 
all  these  publications  moves  to 
the  men  beyond  the  seas  through 
a  gigantic  terminal  packing  cen¬ 
ter  at  50  Jay  Street,  Brooklyn, 
and  reach  individual  Army  units 
in  the  various  vast  theaters  of 
war  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
meet  demands  at  a  surprisingly 
fast  rate  of  speed. 

Although  emphasizing  it  could 
not  be  considered  an  indication 
of  preference,  the  Library  Ser¬ 
vice  Section  recently  estimated 
requirements  of  1944  for  the  top 
types  of  publications  at  20,000,- 
CiOO  for  comics,  10,000,000  for 
Life  and  6,700,000  each  for  the 
Battle  Baby  ^ition  of  News¬ 
week  and  the  Overseas  edition 
of  Time.  At  the  moment  a  new 
comics  magazine  is  on  the  draft¬ 
ing  board.  It  will  include  such 
favorites  as  Dick  Tracy,  Terry 
and  the  Pirates,  Blondie,  Joe 
Palooka,  Superman,  and  Little 
Abner.  All  will  be  in  color.  It 
will  mark  the  first  time  some  of 
the  daily  strips  have  ever  been 
in  color. 

The  magazines  that  the  Army 
Library  Service  sends  over  are 


simply  the  bulk  orders  paid  for 
at  cost  by  the  Army.  They  go  to 
reading  rooms  or  day  rooms 
maintained  by  company  size 
units.  From  the  Brooklyn  ter¬ 
minal  packing  center  they  are 
rushed  to  whatever  port  has  a 
convoy  scheduled  to  leave. 
Some  still  go  by  airplane,  but 
the  priority  is  not  so  high  for 
literary  supplies  as  it  once  was. 
Even  so,  some  of  these  packages 
of  the  printed  word,  securely 
packed  in  4-pound  cartons 
wrapped  in  waterproof  paper 
end  their  long  journeys  by  para¬ 
chute  delivery  to  some  lonely 
jungle  post  or  atoll. 

When  the  Army  Library  Ser¬ 
vice  was  started  before  Pearl 
Harbor  and  men  were  sent  to 
bases  outside  of  the  country,  ar¬ 
rangements  were  made  to  have 
local  newspapers  follow  the  fiag. 
’The  first  ta.sk  force  to  Newfound¬ 
land  in  December,  1940,  came 
largely  from  Minnesota,  and 
the  men  enthusiastically  grabbed 
the  local  papers  provided  for 
them  at  Army  expense.  As 
numbers  overseas  increased  and 
distances  became  greater,  it  be¬ 
came  impossible  to  compete  with 
the  time  element  and  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  shipping. 

Newspapers  now  going  over¬ 
seas  are  either  printed  abroad 
as  in  the  case  of  the  New  York 
Times  and  Chicago  Tribune, 
which  prints  an  edition  in  Hono¬ 
lulu;  sold  in  post  exchanges; 
handled  by  individual  subscrip¬ 
tion,  or  through  the  idea  fol¬ 
lowed  by  some  newspapers, 
notably  the  New  York  Mirror 
and  the  Columbus  (O.)  Dis¬ 
patch,  of  printing  special  midget 
editions  which  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  individually  by  relatives 
and  friends  of  men  in  the  armed 
forces  and  sent  by  the  purchas¬ 
ers  as  first  or  second  class  mail. 

PX  Sells  Copies 

All  publications  sold  by  Post 
Exchanges  are  handled  by  the 
Procurement  Branch,  Special 
Services  Division.  TTie  policy 
strictly  followed  by  the  branch 
is  that  all  orders  must  originate 
overseas,  where  theater  com¬ 
manders  must  make  the  request 
officially  on  behalf  of  the  men. 
Not  many  weeks  ago  orders 
came  through  in  this  way  for 
three  newspapers  from  an  im¬ 
portant  theater.  Wanted  were 
the  New  York  Times,  Chicago 
Tribune  and  Chicago  Sun.  The 
first  two  had  overseas  editions 
ready.  ’The  Times  has  a  special 
weekly  news  review  minus  ad¬ 
vertising,  while  the  Tribune  has 
a  comic  supplement.  Both  are 
now  being  sold  in  Post  Ex¬ 
changes  in  this  theater.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  most  recent  reports,  Mar¬ 
shall  Field’s  Sun  is  contemplat¬ 
ing  its  own  overseas  edition  to 
meet  the  request. 

The  Procurement  Division 
currently  is  sending  approxi¬ 
mately  2,000,000  copies  of  maga¬ 
zines  overseas  each  month.  ’The 
flow  started  in  the  fall  of  1941 
and  has  steadily  increased.  ’The 
total  number  represents  more 
than  300  different  magazines. 
Occasionally  an  arty  GI  Joe 
gets  a  music  publication  or  an 
art  magazine.  Other  industrious 
and  ambitious  citizen  soldiers 
keep  up  with  their  trades  or  pro¬ 
fessions  by  ordering  business  or 
(Continued  on  page  46) 
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Editor  Charles  Merz  Sparks 
New  York  Times 

With  Broad  World  Background, 

He  Directs  the  Editorial  Page 
By  Word  Morehouse 


CHARLES  MERZ.  editor  of  the 

New  York  Times,  looks  more 
like  a  business  executive  than 
a  newspaperman.  If  you  met 
him  in  the  club  car  of  the  Con* 
fressional  Limited  or  aboard  a 
stratoliner  in  flight  between  New 
York  and  Washington  you  might 
guess  that  he  was  in  banking  or 
textiles  or  both,  and  probably  on 
a  mission  of  vast  urgency. 

He  hat  none  of  the  picturesque 
carelessness  of  dress  associated 
at  times  with  giants  of  Journal¬ 
ism.  He  buys  good  clothes  and 
wears  them  well.  He  is  tall  and 
lithe — 6  feet.  1V&  and  weighs 
around  182.  He  was  a  track  man 
in  high  school  and  college  and 
one  glance  at  him  today  gives 
you  the  impression  that  he  was 
a  good  one. 

A  Systematic  Executive 

He  is  a  man  of  modesty  and 
unfailing  courtesy.  He  is  quick 
and  terse  in  speech,  frequently 
nervously  so,  and  is  never 
given  to  rambling. 

“When  a  conversation  with 
Merz  is  flnished,”  one  of  bis 
associates  recently  remarked. 
“He  has  a  way  of  bringing  it  to 
an  end.  and  you  know  that  it  is 
flnished,  but  he  is  ttie  last  man 
in  the  world  you  could  ever  ac¬ 
cuse  of  rudeness.” 

The  son  of  a  well  known  and 
respected  Ohio  doctor,  Mr.  Merz 
was  called  Doc  during  his  under¬ 
graduate  days  at  Tale.  Co¬ 
workers  at  the  Times  are  con¬ 
tinually  astonished  and  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  uncluttered  state 
of  his  desk,  by  the  fact  that  he 
always  seems  to  have  plenty  of 
leisure. 

They  are  aware,  too.  that  be 
is  a  systematic  man  without 
ever  seeming  to  be.  and  his  own 
private  clipping  morgue,  for 
which  he  folds  clippings  in  his 
very  special  way.  has  often 
caused  others  to  pledge  them¬ 
selves  to  similar  efficiency. 

“In  my  long  and  happy  asso¬ 
ciation  with  Merz.”  Walter  Lipp- 
mann  told  me  recently  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  “I  came  to  regard  him 
as  the  indisputable  master  in 
contemporary  journalism  of  the 
art  of  keeping  and  looking  at 
the  record. 

“Next  to  the  books  which  St. 
Peter  keeps,  I  know  of  no  one 
In  newspaper  work  who  has 
such  a  record  of  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  and  what  others  have  said. 
And  no  one  knows  better  how 
to  use  this  record  than  does 
Merz.” 

Charles  Merz  is  51,  married, 
v'ears  steel  frame  glasses  and  a 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  key,  belongs  to 
several  clubs,  played  first  base 
at  high  school,  is  an  accom- 
^shed  mimic,  likes  trout  fish¬ 
ing  in  Maine  and  vacations  in 
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Nantucket,  and  enormously  en¬ 
joys  doing  what  he’s  paid  for — 
writing  ^itorials.  And  being 
head  man,  in  a  most  informal 
way,  of  the  editorial  page  of  a 
great  newspaper. 

He  is  usually  at  his  desk  at 
the  Times  by  11  a.m..  after  hav- 


Charlas  Mars 


ing  done  his  morning’s  home 
work  in  his  riverfront  apart¬ 
ment  on  Grade  Square. 

Being  of  the  conviction  that 
an  editor  should  stay  close  to 
the  news  in  such  times  as  these, 
he  is  never  out  of  touch  with  his 
office.  He  feels  that  one  of  the 
wartime  demands  of  an  editorial 
page  is  last  minute  coverage,  so 
for  the  duration,  when  he  is  not 
actually  at  the  office,  he  is  cer¬ 
tainly  standing  by. 

During  1943,  Mr.  Merz  was  in 
New  York  City  fifty-one  weeks; 
since  war  was  declared  he 
hasn’t  been  out  of  town  for  more 
than  three  or  four  weeks.  He 
recently  paid  a  brief  visit  to  his 
home  town  of  Sandusky,  Ohio, 
where  his  parents  still  live  at 
603  Columbus  Avenue,  the  house 
in  which  he  was  born. 

Mr.  Merz,  as  editor  of  the 
Times,  leads  a  busy  life  but  I 
doubt  if  there  is  ever  a  day  when 
his  schedule  is  more  crowded 
than  that  of  his  father.  Dr. 
Charles  Hope  Merz,  still  prac¬ 
ticing  at  82,  widely  known  in 
Masonic  affairs  and  for  a  long 
time  editor  of  the  Masonic  bul¬ 
letin  of  Sandusky. 

For  twenty  years,  as  of  this 
June,  Charles  Merz,  Yale  '15,  has 
been  writing  editorials.  For 
more  than  five  years  he  has  been 
editor  of  the  Times.  He  went 
from  college  to  Harper’s  Weekly, 
where  he  worked  for  Norman 
Hapgood. 

He  was  later  on  the  New  Re¬ 


Staff 


public  and  in  1921,  after  service 
overseas — he  was  a  first  lieu¬ 
tenant.  A.E.F. — he  was  brought 
to  the  old  morning  World  by 
the  high-powered  Herbert  Bay¬ 
ard  Swope,  and  got  extensive 
experience  as  staff  corresoon- 
dent  in  .Tapan  and  the  Far  East. 

In  1924,  he  began  writing  edi¬ 
torials  for  the  World,  continued 
doing  so  until  that  newspaper 
died  in  1931,  and  then  shifted  to 
the  Times,  becoming  its  editor 
in  November.  1938.  as  successor 
to  Dr.  John  H.  Finley. 

Mr.  Merz’s  training  at  Harp¬ 
er’s  Weekly,  where  he  became 
managing  editor;  at  the  New 
Republic,  where  he  was  asso¬ 
ciate  editor,  and  as  special  cor¬ 
respondent  in  Washington  and 
in  the  Far  East,  developed  him 
as  a  writer  and  as  a  student  of 
world  politics,  and  when  he  was 
assign^  to  the  editorial  page  of 
the  World  back  in  1924  he  was  a 
man  equipped  for  the  job,  but 
he  has  always  keenly  regretted 
that  he  never  got  more  City 
Room  reportorial  training,  that 
his  newspaper  career  did  not 
give  him  more  of  that  invaluable 
legwork  —  coverage  of  police, 
courts.  City  Hall,  the  waterfront 
and  the  general  run  of  local  as¬ 
signments. 

Colleagues  Loud  IBm 

“Charlie.”  says  one  of  his  as¬ 
sociates  of  Park  Row  days,  "got 
a  lot  of  the  cub  reporter  thrills 
as  a  kid  in  Sandusky  even  if  he 
didn’t  in  New  York,  and  he  was 
always  a  natural  journalist  with 
a  fine  newspaper  sense.” 

“Charlie  Merz.”  says  another, 
“was  in  the  habit  of  writing 
pretty  pieces  when  he  was  on 
the  New  Republic  and  he  needed 
the  rigidity  of  reportorial  train¬ 
ing.  He  got  a  lot  of  it  doing  lobs 
for  the  World,  but  never  half  so 
much  as  he  needed  or  wanted.” 
Herbert  Bayard  Swooe.  whose 
perspective  is  now  that  of  a 
mellowed  noncombatant,  happily 
out  of  it.  will  tell  you  today 
that  “Charlie  Merz.  as  a  foreign 
correspondent,  was  sane,  clear, 
and  reasonably  decisive.” 

Charles  Merz.  grandson  of 
Karl  Merz.  German  -  American 
musician,  founder  and  first  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Conservatory  of 
Music  of  the  University  of 
Wooster,  Ohio,  was  the  only 
child  of  Charles  Hone  and  Sakie 
Prout  Merz,  born  Feb.  23,  1893. 

He  attended  Sanduskv  High 
.‘School,  edited  the  school  paper. 
The  Fram  (named  for  the  Arc¬ 
tic  exploration  boat),  was  an 
accomplished  debater,  a  regular 
on  the  baseball  team,  a  member 
of  the  track  team  and  at  one 
time  held  the  school  record  for 
the  high  jump. 

In  1911  he  left  for  Yale  and 
Sandusky  has  seen  little  of  him 
since.  At  New  Haven  his  activi¬ 
ties  and  his  responsibilities  were 
extensive,  including  the  editor¬ 
ship  of  the  Yolc  Record.  He  was 
on  the  freshman  track  team  but 
did  not  go  out  for  baseball. 


When  he  was  graduated  in 
1915 — Archibald  MacLeish  was 
a  classmate — his  goal  was  New 
York  and  he  got  a  job  on  Harp¬ 
er’s  Weekly.  When  he  joined 
the  staff  of  Harper’s  young  Merz 
realized  that  he  was  saying  good¬ 
bye  forever  to  the  shores  of 
Lake  Erie;  New  York  was  to  be 
his  town  for  all  his  years. 

You  now  find  Charles  Merz  in 
a  large  and  attractive  corner 
office  on  the  10th  floor  of  the 
Times  Annex.  The  Times  library 
is  on  that  floor;  so  are  the  offices 
of  other  editorial  writers  and  the 
editorial  conference  room,  the 
south  wall  of  which  is  covered 
by  an  enormous  world  map. 
right  up  to  the  minute. 

And  as  Mr.  Merz  sat  at  his 
gleaming  desk  —  a  desk  giving 
the  impression  that  there  was  no 
work  unfinished,  no  mall  un¬ 
answered,  no  appointments  like¬ 
ly  to  bring  on  Intrusion — ^he 
talked  with  me  of  the  affairs  of 
newspaperdom.  of  the  place  that 
the  ^itorlal  writer  now  holds 
in  the  interests  of  newspaper 
readers  of  the  moment,  of  his 
own  functioning  as  editor  of  the 
Times,  and  of  the  operation  of 
the  Times  editorial  page,  for 
which  there  are  four  key  writers 
besides  himself — William  Hazlitt, 
Anne  O’Hare  McCormick,  R.  L. 
Duffus  and  Otto  Tollschus. 

"It’s  something  of  a  coopera¬ 
tive  job,  being  editor  of  the 
Times.”  he  said,  as  he  reached 
for  a  cigarette.  "The  Times  edi¬ 
torial  page  is  not  a  coop  up¬ 
stairs.  not  an  ivory  tower,  not 
four  or  five  men  cooped  up  and 
shut  up.  Five  editorial  writers, 
and  some  others,  form  the  nu¬ 
cleus  of  the  staff. 

“It’s  much  more  than  a  one- 
man  job.  Our  page  is  really  open 
to  every  member  of  every  de¬ 
partment  of  this  newspaper.  Last 
year  there  were  seventy-six  con¬ 
tributors — people  from  all  over 
the  building.  We  try  to  make  it 
at  all  times  a  page  for  the  entire 
staff.” 

A  pause,  and  he  went  on  in  his 
quick,  alert  way:  “Those  sev¬ 
enty-six?  .  .  .  They  included  the 
music  editor  and  the  art  editw. 
the  foreign  cable  editor,  the 
sports  editor,  the  financial  edi¬ 
tor,  bureau  heads,  foreign  corre¬ 
spondents.  members  of  the  regu¬ 
lar  City  Room  news  staff.  .  .  • 
Yes.  the  dramatic  critic  too. 
Brooks  Atkinson  used  to  be  dr 
voted  to  the  editorial  page.  Br 
fore  he  went  to  China  he  worked 
for  us  a  lot. 

“Our  page  is  open  to  all.  Any 
reporter  can  submit  an  editorial, 
many  do,  and  many  of  their 
pieces  are  published.  You  see, 
the  Times  wants  a  page  built  up 
out  of  the  cumulative  experience 
of  the  whole  paper.  Such  a  sys¬ 
tem  seems  healthy  and  strong 
and  useful.  I  have  been  sticking 
pretty  close  since  war  was  de¬ 
clared  but  we  try  to  make  it 
possible  for  our  editorial  writers 
to  get  out  into  the  field,  to  learn 
and  know  the  country.” 

Mr,  Merz  has  often  b^n  at  his 
desk  at  3  a.m.  writing  a  last- 
minute  editorial,  made  necessary 
by  a  development  in  war  or 
world  news.  ’The  Times  page  is 
ever  subject  to  change  and  to 
shuffling  of  position  of  its  article^ 

“There  is  always  the  danger,” 


(Continued  on  page  59) 
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CARTOONISTS  FEATURE  WILLKIE  FIASCO  IN  WISCONSIN 


PIPELINE  TO  ALBANY,  N.  Y.  BEATING  HIM  TO  THE  GUN  LITTLE  MAN  WHO  WASN'T  THERE 

John  S.  Knott,  Dallas  News.  John  Chase,  Ntsv  Orleans  Item.  Frank  Williams,  Detroit  Free  Press. 


AANR  Shows  Low 
Newspaper  Ad  Cost 


In  its  most  recent  presenta¬ 
tion,  “Passport  to  30  Million 
Pantries,”  the  New  Business 
Committee  of  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Newspaper  Repre¬ 
sentatives  has  prepared  a  fac¬ 
tual,  comparative  report  on 
media  for  grocery  advertising. 

Shown  for  the  first  time  at  the 
regular  monthly  meeting  of  the 
New  York  Newspaper  Represen¬ 
tatives  Association  the  presen¬ 
tation,  which  contains  the  first 
analysis  of  national  newspaper 
structure  ever  made,  according 
to  its  sponsors,  also  will  be  given 
before  various  groups  at  the 
ANPA  convention. 

The  “How**  Stressed 

Stress  is  placed  more  on  the 
way  in  which  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  is  used  and  should  be  used 
than  on  the  mere  use  of  it  and 
through  scientific  studies  the 
fairly  oommon  belief  that  ex¬ 
travagant  budgets  are  necessary 
for  good  newspaper  coverage  is 
proved  a  fallacy. 

In  the  introduction  it  is  point¬ 
ed  out  that  the  daily  newspaper 
gives  entry  to  every  literate 
American  home;  that  the  na¬ 
tional  market  in  reality  is  com¬ 
posed  of  many  kinds  and  sizes 
of  markets;  that  there  is  much 
local  brand  advertising,  produc¬ 
ing  good  sales,  which  never 
reaches  magazines  or  radio;  and 
that  the  number  of  shoppers 
willing  to  take  any  brand  has 
increased  since  1»41  from  44  to 
06.6%, 

Using  the  Continuing  Study  of 
Newspaper  Reading  figures  the 
presentation  points  out,  with 
Munple  ads,  that  30  to  84%  of 
women  read  retail  grocery  ad¬ 
vertising  and  that  the  fact  that 
many  of  these  ads  sore  oa  inside 
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pages  shows  that  the  traffic  is 
there  and  it’s  up  to  the  adver¬ 
tiser  to  make  use  of  it. 

Other  figures  make  it  clear 
that  the  new^aper  is  the 
“housewife’s  trade  paper”  for 
high  readership  is  to  be  found 
for  food  news  and  features  as 
well  as  for  advertising. 

Based  on  the  most  accurate, 
audited  figures  available  for  all 
media,  the  presentation  goes 
further  and  proves  the  low  cost 
of  newspaper  space  by  com¬ 
paring  the  16  lowest  costs  ads  for 
1942-43  in  each  of  newspapers, 
magazines  and  radio. 

While  the  average  cost  of  radio 
per  1,000  homes  was  $3.88  and  of 
magazines  $3.55,  newspaper  cost 
was  only  $2.65. 

To  prove  that  it  is  possible,  if 
newspapers  are  properly  select¬ 
ed,  to  get  better  coverage  than 
that  of  magazines  or  radio  at  a 
cost  no  more,  the  committee  se¬ 
lected  several  states  at  random 
and  analyzed  them. 

Through  the  medium  of  county 
figures  on  population,  food  sales, 
circulation,  etc.,  it  is  shown  that 
in  New  York  State,  for  example, 
mercbandisable  coverage  is  se¬ 
cured  in  every  county  in  the 
state  by  using  but  17  daily  news¬ 
papers. 

Overall  family  coverage  for 
the  state  is  68%,  total  circulation 
is  2,498,000  and  900  lines  of  space 
can  be  used  for  an  expenditure 
compfuable  to  using  full  p^es 
in  four  women’s  magazines 
which  would  only  provide  circu¬ 
lation  of  1,450^728  in  the  state. 

Family  coverage  of  from  20 
to  100%  is  given  in  every  county 
in  the  state  by  these  newspapers, 
the  study  shows. 

In  Illinois,  it  is  shown  that  19 


daily  newspapers  will  give  cir¬ 
culation  of  1,365,622  providing 
20  to  100%  family  coverage  in 
almost  every  county.  An  adver¬ 
tiser  can  buy  900  lines  in  each 
of  these  newspapers  for  the  same 
amount  as  it  would  cost  to  place 
full  pages  in  four  leading 
women’s  magazines  which  would 
give  only  941,004  circulation  in 
the  same  state. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  same 
schedule  can  be  bought  in  40 
daily  papers  providing  1,615,894 
circulation  with  the  same  high 
family  coverage  in  almost  every 
county,  compared  to  1,016,748 
circulation  of  four  women’s 
magazines  with  full  pages  at  the 
same  cost. 

The  original  presentation  is  in 
easel  form  accompanied  by  re¬ 
corded  explanation,  but  Ko^ch- 
rome  slides  have  been  made  and 
will  be  available  for  showings 
before  agency  and  other  groups 
throughout  the  country.  Al¬ 
ready  several  have  seen  it,  and 
the  consensus  is  that  it  is  the 
best  selling  job  yet  to  be  done 
for  newspapers  in  this  field. 

■ 

WLB  Bans  Appeal 
To  Pay  a  Bonus 

’The  War  Labor  Board  has  re¬ 
jected  an  appeal  of  the  Hartford 
Courant  for  permission  to  pay  a 
bonus  of  two  weeks’  salary  to  its 
non  -  executive  employes  on 
grounds  that  the  bonus  would 
be  a  wage  adjustment  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  stabilization  program. 
'The  action  affirmed  the  WLB 
Newspaper  Panel. 

Under  a  general  order  of  the 
board,  bonuses  are  governed  by 
the  practice  in  the  years  immedi¬ 
ately  preceding  1942  and  the 
boai^  said  the  Courant  had  not 
given  a  bonus  for  12  years. 

The  Courant  applied  to  the  re¬ 
gional  board  of  the  WLB  on  No¬ 
vember  15,  1943,  for  permission 
to  pay  a  bonus  of  two  weeks’  sal¬ 


ary  to  its  258  employes.  It  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Salary  Stabiliza¬ 
tion  Unit  of  the  Treasury,  in  a 
notice  dated  December  9,  1943, 
permission  to  pay  a  two  weeks’ 
bonus  to  its  42  executive  em¬ 
ployes. 

On  December  20,  1943,  the 
Newspaper  Advisory  Panel  at 
Chicago,  to  which  the  regional 
board  had  referred  the  cstse  of 
the  other  employes,  handed 
down  a  decision  denying  the 
company  permission  to  pay  the 
bonus  to  its  non-executive  em¬ 
ployes. 

Taking  the  position  that  one 
class  of  employes  should  not 
receive  a  bonus  denied  another 
class,  the  Courant  withheld  its 
executives’  bonus  and  appealed 
to  the  National  War  Labor  Board 
for  relief  from  what  it  called 
the  “anomalous  situation  in 
v/hich  one  branch  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  grants  it  permission  to 
pay  a  bonus  to  the  best  paid  of 
its  employes,  while  another 
branch  rules  against  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  such  bonus  to  those  em¬ 
ployes  most  in  need  of  it.” 

The  appeal  declared  that  the 
Courant  would  not  pay  the 
tenus  to  its  executives  unless 
permission  were  also  granted  to 
pay  it  to  other  employes. 

A  ^okesman  for  the  Courant 
has  said  it  “intends  to  protest 
the  unwillingness  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Labor  Board  to  review 
the  findings  of  the  Newspaper 
Advisory  Panel,  which  it  re¬ 
gards  as  unfair  and  discrimina¬ 
tory.” 

■ 

Turner  Catledge  Here 

Turner  Catledge,  of  the  New 
York  Timet  Washington  bureau, 
retxirned  last  Friday  to  New 
York  from  a  four-months’  tour 
of  Africa,  Italy.  Egypt,  England, 
and  India  during  which  he  cov¬ 
ered  the  activities  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Red  Cross  of  the  various 
fronts.  He  will  rejoin  the  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  shortly.  * 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

A  Secret  Weapon  to 
Win  Economic  War 


By  Mary  Elizabeth  Lasher 


IN  THE  weeks  to  come  hundreds 

of  organizations,  local  adver¬ 
tising  clubs,  Rotary  Clubs  and 
various  business  groups,  through¬ 
out  the  United  States  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  see  a  slide- 
sound  film,  "America’s  Secret 
Weapon,"  just  released  by  the 
Advertising  Federation  of  Amer¬ 
ica  which  prepared  it  in  cooper¬ 
ation  with  the  Committee  for 
Economic  Development. 

The  film,  couching  the  post¬ 
war  role  of  advertising  and  sell¬ 
ing  in  simple,  direct  terms, 
leaves  no  doubt  that  those  in 
the  field  have  a  responsibility  to 
create  a  new  era  of  sound  ad¬ 
vertising  and  selling. 

The  Best  of  Each 

Following  the  pattern  set  forth 
by  the  film,  that  era  should  be 
one  in  which  the  worthwhile 
techniques  developed  in  the  war 
years  will  be  woven  into  pre¬ 
war,  hard-selling  advertising.  In 
the  words  of  the  film’s  commen¬ 
tator,  it  should  then  be  “scien¬ 
tific,  colorful,  protested  adver¬ 
tising.” 

To  appeal  to  the  buying  pub¬ 
lic  an  advertiser  must  know  his 
customers,  and,  as  the  AFA 
points  out,  the  post-war  cus¬ 
tomer  will  be  far  more  cautious 
that  he  has  ever  before  been, 
for  the  war  and  war-advertising 
have  created  new  buying  habits 
which  reflect  the  attitude  of  bet¬ 
ter  educated  customers. 

A  Wage  Earner  Opinion  Sur¬ 
vey  made  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  pro¬ 
duced  the  fact  that  the  majority 
plan  for  their  initial  post-war 
expenditures  the  piurchase  of  a 
home,  farm,  business  of  their 
own  or  education  for  themselves 
or"  their  children.  This  indi¬ 
cates  in  other  words  that  there 
will  be  no  wildly  reckless  spend¬ 
ing. 

Comparable  results  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Fortune  magazine 
survey  which  showed  that  two 
out  of  every  three  persons  ques¬ 
tioned  will  wait  to  see  what 
products,  entirely  new  or  modi¬ 
fications  of  the  old,  will  be 
brought  out  after  the  war.  that 
they  will  not  splurge  on  the  first 
things  on  the  market. 

As^rt  the  AFA  and  CED, 
these  customers  will  read  adver¬ 
tising  more  avidly  and  scrupu¬ 
lously,  they  will  investigate  its 
claims  more  thoroughly  and 
they  will  shop  more  carefully 
for  better  values  than  ever  be¬ 
fore. 

Such  customers  demand  the 
respect  of  the  advertiser  and 
they  will  make  his  work  more 
difificult,  but  ^ey  should  also 
give  him  greater  incentive  for 
and  greater  satisfaction  in  a  high 
standard  of  work. 

In  addition  to  this  improved 
advertising,  “America’s  Secret 
Weapon”  states  that  post-war 
business  must  have  new  and  ex¬ 
citing  products,  it  must  fight  to 
reduce  costs,  it  must  build  a  big¬ 


ger  and  better  distributing  or¬ 
ganization  and  it  must  train  ef¬ 
ficient,  customer-conscious  sales¬ 
men. 

Advertising,  as  well  as  being  a 
factor  of  itself,  is,  of  course,  a 
part  of  the  successful  handling 
of  all  these.  The  war  has  shown 
that  “advertising  is  the  quick¬ 
est,  most  effective  way  to  influ¬ 
ence  people  overnight,”  the  film 
points  out. 

Thus  it  can  make  the  public 
aware  of  new  products  rapidly: 
it  reduces  costs  by  increasing 
sales  and  making  mass  produc¬ 
tion  possible;  it  simplifies  dis¬ 
tribution  and  it  pre-sells,  giving 
the  individual  salesman  a  firm 
foundation  on  which  to  make  the 
final  sale. 

Elaborating  on  advertising’s 
job,  the  film  points  out  that 
“wartime  advertising  is  not  de¬ 
signed  to  sell  competitive  prod¬ 
ucts  to  the  public.” 

Look  for  the  Best 

Therefore,  now,  while  there  is 
still  time  before  post-war  adver¬ 
tising  must  begin  to  function, 
business  and  its  advertising 
aides  must  study  every  phase  of 
its  own  and  its  competitors’  ad¬ 
vertising,  both  war  and  pre-war, 
and  discover  the  best  features 
of  it  all. 

They  must  study  the  market 
and  become  familiar  with  the 
public's  buying  habits  as  they 
relate  to  the  specific  product  or 
products  imder  consideration. 

From  the  information  thus 
gathered  it  will  be  possible  to 
create  scientifically  planned  and 
pre-tested  advertising,  the  kind 
“that  makes  more  sense  and 
more  sales.” 

Not  to  be  forgotten  in  all  this 
planning,  the  film  declares,  is 
public  relations  advertising, 
which  the  AFA  and  OED  believe 
should  be  expanded  and  im¬ 
proved  above  that  done  before 
the  war.  Much  has  been  learned 
along  this  line  during  the  war, 
but  it  too  must  be  adapted  to  ffie 
peacetime  way  of  business  to 
contribute  to  good  will  and  sup¬ 
plement  sales  copy. 

It  is  advertising  and  selling 
which  is  America’s  Secret  Wea¬ 
pon,  a  weapon  which  is  being 
used  effectively  to  help  win  the 
war,  but  which  must  be  recon¬ 
verted  to  help  win  the  peace,  an 
economic  as  well  as  a  diplomatic 
peace. 

‘“The  biggest  job  advertising 
and  selling  ever  tackled,”  con¬ 
cludes  the  AFA—CED  presenta¬ 
tion,  “will  be  to  sell  post-war 
prosperity.” 

On  the  Oil  Front 

A  JOB  comparable  to  those  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  War  Advertising 
Council  has  been  completed  by 
McCann-Erickson  for  the  Petro¬ 
leum  Industry  War  Council  and 
is  now  on  Its  way  to  oil  com¬ 
panies  throughout  the  country. 

The  large  portfolio  contains 


detailed  suggestions  for  all  forms 
of  advertising  on  the  theme 
“Gasoline  Powers  the  Attack  . . . 
Don’t  Waste  a  Drop!”  Included 
are  ten  newspaper  ads  for  group 
oil  company  signatures  and  15 
for  individual  companies  to  run 
over  their  own  signature. 

With  the  proper  local  cooper¬ 
ation  this  should  be  the  most 
effective  pron^m  we’ve  yet  seen 
in  the  battle  against  gasoline 
black  markets  and  waste. 

Adding  the  Advertisers 
ITS  HARD  to  put  friendly  hu¬ 
mor  into  a  situation  as  grim 
as  that  which  both  newspaper 
space  buyer  and  seller  are  fac¬ 
ing  today,  but  it’s  been  done 
and  with  success. 

Jack  Gamble,  advertising 
salesman  for  the  Seattle  (Wash.) 
Times,  has  been  having  fun, 
making  friends  and  mollifying 
impatient  buyers  with  a  “No¬ 
tice  to  Advertisers”  card  he 
leaves  when  making  his  calls. 

Typical  of  the  rules:  “Adver¬ 
tisers  will  form  a  single-file  line 
in  front  of  our  business  office 
at  8  a.  m.  on  Tuesday  and  Fri¬ 
day  only  of  each  week.  Guards 
will  be  present  to  prevent  over- 
zealous  clients  from  using 
strong-arm  methods.  All  fire¬ 
arms,  window-weights,  etc.,  will 
be  checked  before  entering  the 
door.” 

It  concludes  in  the  same  vein: 
“SPECIAL  ATTENTION— These 
rules  are  for  the  duration  only. 
The  minute  that  the  war  is  over, 
we  will  be  crawling  into  your 
place  on  our  hands  and  knees, 
kissing  your  katookis  as  in  the 
past.” 

Campaigns  &  Accounts 

ABOUT  850  newspapers  have 

been  scheduled  for  a  dealer- 
cooperative  campaign  by  the 
Tire  Division  of  the  U.  S.  Rubber 
Co.,  showing  an  increase  of  10% 
in  number  of  insertions  and  20% 
in  number  of  markets  covered 
over  1943,  the  program  includes 
a  series  of  14  ads  to  be  run  by 
the  company  over  dealer  signa¬ 
tures  and  10  to  14  insertions  to 
be  run  by  the  dealer  from  pre¬ 
pared  copy.  Conservation,  serv¬ 
ice  and  re-capping  are  the  fea¬ 
tured  themes.  Campbell-Ewald 
Co.  is  placing  the  advertising 
which  includes  the  use  of  mag¬ 
azines  and  farm  papers. 

A  ten-week  spring  campaign 
has  been  scheduled  in  125  news¬ 
papers  by  the  Continental  Bak¬ 
ing  Co.  to  promote  Wonder 
Bread,  emphasizing  energy  and 
vitamin  content.  Outdoor  and 
radio  will  supplement  the  pro¬ 
gram  handled  by  Ted  Bates,  Inc. 

Beginning  April  14  Canada 
Dry  Ginger  Ale,  Inc.,  will  pro¬ 
mote  the  soft  drink.  Spur,  in  150 
newspapers  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  program,  which  has 
been  mapped  out  for  a  six 
months  period,  is  a  product¬ 
selling  one,  and  insertions  will 
run  an  average  of  three  times 
weekly.  National  magazines  and 
trade  papers  will  also  be  used. 
J.  M.  Mathes,  Inc.,  is  the  agency. 

To  help  ease  some  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  merchants  and  manufac¬ 
turers,  the  P.  H.  Hanes  Knitting 
Co.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.,  is  con¬ 
tinuing  the  broad  advertising 


program  it  has  followed  for  32 
years.  Appearing  in  more  than 
800  newspapers  throughout  the 
nation,  the  1944  Hanes  news¬ 
paper  campaign  is  the  largest  in 
the  underwear  field.  Hanes  has 
found  that  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  is  an  excellent  means  of 
telling  the  story  of  its  product 
to  the  American  people  for  it 
reaches  them  directly  and  quick¬ 
ly.  The  1944  advertisements  il¬ 
lustrate  and  describe  activities 
in  various  branches  of  the 
service. 

Owens  -  Corning  Fiberglass 
CoRP.  has  placed  its  accoimt 
with  Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross,  Inc., 
Cleveland,  O. 

Forstman  Woolen  Co.  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Monroe  F.  Dreher,  Inc., 
to  handle  its  national  advertising. 

McCann  -  Erickson  has  been 
named  to  place  advertising  for 
ScHENLEY  Distillers  Corp.  Gol¬ 
den  Wedding. 

Newspapers  and  trade  journals 
will  be  used  to  advertise  the  fact 
that  Movieland,  a  Hillman’s 
Women’s  Group  magazine,  “has 
made  the  largest  gain  in  the 
screen  field  in  recent  publishing 
history.” 

In  the  fall  newspapers,  mag¬ 
azines  and  radio  will  be  used  to 
promote  a  new  line  of  children’s 
shoes.  Little  Yankee,  which  is 
being  introduced  by  Smiths,  Inc., 
owner  of  Yankee  Shoemakers, 
Newmarket,  N.  H.  Lawrence 
Fertig  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  is 
the  agency. 

New  York’s  Zarief  quadruplets 
have  been  signed  up  by  the  Pet 
Milk  Co.  in  an  advertising  con¬ 
tract  which  provides  for  a  cash 
down  payment  and  annual  in¬ 
stallments  for  ten  years. 

Cooperative  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  in  all  major  cities  where 
the  ^ODALL  Co.  has  dealers  will 
be  used  to  promote  Palm  Beach 
clothes  in  1944.  To  supplement 
radio  spot  announcements,  mag¬ 
azines  and  newspaper  roto¬ 
gravure  sections  will  be  used. 
Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Inc.,  is  the 
agency. 

Approximately  80  newspapers 
have  been  scheduled  for  a  cam¬ 
paign  of  weekly  200-line  inser¬ 
tions  through  May  for  Van 
Camp’s  chili  con  came,  and 
about  60  papers  on  the  same 
schedule  will  be  used  for  Van 
Camp’s  beans.  Radio,  maga¬ 
zines,  24-sheet  posters,  car  cards 
and  point-of-sale  material  are 
also  planned.  The  campaign, 
which  is  handled  by  Calkins  & 
Holden,  is  the  largest  in  the  com¬ 
pany’s  history. 

Wilbert  Products  Co.,  Inc., 
manufacturer  of  Wilbert’s  No- 
Rub  Furniture  Polish  and  Wil¬ 
bert’s  No-Rub  Floor  Wax  and  a 
complete  line  of  household 
waxes  and  polishes,  has  appoint¬ 
ed  Duane  Jones  Co.  as  its  ad¬ 
vertising  agency.  A  newspaper 
campaign  is  scheduled  on  both 
products  to  break  within  a  week. 

Bravery  of  a  typical  Army 
Medical  Corps  man  in  the  face  of 
enemy  fire  is  dramatized  in  the 
next  advertisement  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  public  service  series  spon¬ 
sored  by  Nash-Kelvinator.  En¬ 
titled  “Mom  .  .  .”  the  ad  is  built 
around  the  rescue  of  a  wounded 
soldier  on  no-man’s  land.  It  also 
(Continued  on  page  42) 
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Talk  to  any  distributor  or  jobber  in  Cleveland  about  the 
Cleveland  market.  He  will  tell  you  that  from  Cleveland 
radiates  the  entire  sales  and  distribution  system  of  the  26 
adjacent  counties.  This  area,  combined  with  Greater  Cleve¬ 
land,  therefore  naturally  makes  up  the  Cleveland  2-in-l  mar¬ 
ket.  Only  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  can  offer  you  cover¬ 
age  of  the  whole  market — because  it  gives  you  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  coverage  of  Cleveland  itself  PLUS  an  intensive  and 
extensive  circulation  throughout  those  26  adjacent  counties. 
And  when  you  cultivate  the  whole  market,  you  reach  and 
sell  Ohio’s  largest  and  second  largest  retail  areas.*  Focus  on 
the  Cleveland  2-in-l  market — at  no  greater  cost. 

*  According  to  official  retail  sales  tax  figures. 


Newspapers  Get  Immediate  Action 


CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 


National  Representatives,  John  B.  Woodward,  Inc. 


Phila.  Record 
Announces 
Staff  Changes 

Lister  Succeeds  Howkes 
As  M.  E. . . .  Lawyer  Named 
V-P  and  General  Coxinsel 

Philadelphia,  April  12 — 
Changes  in  personnel  affecting 
both  the  business  and  editorial 
management  of  the  Philadelphia 
Record  were  announced  here 
last  week  through  the  office  of 
J.  David  Stern,  probably  the 
most  interesting  being  the  ap* 
pointment  of  a  Philadelphia  law¬ 
yer,  Gilbert  J.  Kraus,  as  vice- 
president  and  general  counsel 
for  the  Record  Company. 

Jockeying  a  lawyer  into  a  key 
position  seems  here  to  be  in  high 
favor,  the  Inquirer  only  re¬ 
cently  having  put  to  work  for¬ 
mer  City  Solicitor  Robert  Mc- 
Cay  Green  as  assistant  general 
manager. 

Kraus,  who  was  admitted  to 
the  local  bar  in  1921,  was  as¬ 
sistant  city  solicitor  from  1924 
to  1929.  Since  1926  he  has  been 
counsel  for  the  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers  in  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  area. 

In  general  practice  he  has  spe- 
cializiki  for  some  time  in  labor 
laws,  wage  stabilization  and  firm 
relationships  with  the  various 
Federal  Bureaus. 

In  announcing  Kraus’  ap¬ 
pointment,  the  Record  said  it 
was  retaining  as  its  legal  coun¬ 
sel  the  law  firm  of  Fox,  Roths¬ 
child,  O’Brien  and  Frankel. 
Kraus  for  some  time  has  been 
representing  the  Record  in  labor 
negotiations  affecting  its  own 
employes. 

Lister  Succeeds  Howkes 

After  14  years’  continuous  ser¬ 
vice  as  managing  editor.  William 
F.  Hawkes  has  retired  from  that 
position.  Record  officials  stating 
he  had  offered  his  resignation 
because  of  ill  health,  and  is  now 
headed  West  for  a  long  recuper¬ 
ative  rest  before  taking  up  other 
duties. 

In  a  notice  to  employes  posted 
on  Record  bulletin  boards,  pub¬ 
lisher  Stern  said: 

“After  an  association  extend¬ 
ing  for  nearly  30  years,  it  is 
with  extreme  regret  that  I  have 
accepted  the  resignation  of  Wil¬ 
liam  F.  Hawkes  as  managing 
editor  of  the  Record.  Mr. 
Hawkes  has  made  a  real  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  development  of 
the  Record  during  the  14  years 
that  he  has  been  one  of  its  news 
executives.” 

Hawkes  was  first  associated 
with  Stern  in  newspaper  work 
in  Springfield.  Ill.,  when  Stern 
still  owned  the  Newt-Record. 
For  a  time  he  worked  in  St. 
Louis  on  the  Star.  In  1930  he 
moved  to  Philadelphia  and  has 
been  at  the  Record  ever  since. 

New  managing  editor  of  the 
record  is  Walter  Lister  who 
since  coraloe  to  Philadelphia 
from  the  New  York  Pott  in  1941 
has  been  aerving  in  the  capacity 
of  city  editor. 

Lister  bails  originally  from 
Texas  .where  he  was  managing 
editor  of  the  Houston  Press.  His 
first  appeerenoe  in  the  New  York 
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area  was  with  the  Brooklyn 
Daily  Timet  as  city  editor  until 
he  moved  over  to  the  city  edi¬ 
tor’s  desk  of  the  Telegram. 

Frederic  E.  Shapiro  succeeds 
to  the  Lister  vacancy  as  city 
editor  of  the  Record,  and  Stan¬ 
ley  ’Thompson,  who  was  on  the 
rewrite  desk,  is  moved  up  to  be 
day  city  editor.  Edward  J.  Hun¬ 
ter,  Jr.,  remains  as  night  city 
editor,  with  Si  Schaltz  as  his  as¬ 
sistant. 

■ 

Cops  on  Job 
In  Philadelphia 
Salvage  Drive 

Philadelphia,  April  13  —  All 
up  and  down  the  thoroughfares 
of  this  city,  in  every  side  street 
and  back  alley  during  the  past 
10  days  policemen  have  been 
calling  on  frightened  house¬ 
holders. 

Not  one  of  Philadelphia’s  more 
than  450,000  homes  and  business 
places  was  missed  in  this  unique 
visitation:  from  the  Delaware 
River  on  the  East  to  Cobbs 
Creek  on  the  West,  and  stretch¬ 
ing  from  the  Navy  Yard  due 
north  to  the  Montgomery  County 
dividing  line.  Every  household¬ 
er  got  a  copy  of  a  “suspicious 
piece  of  paper.” 

It  was  a  pamphlet  headed. 
“An  Urgent  Appeal  to  Every 
Philadelphia  Householder”  from 
His  Honor  the  Mayor,  Bernard 
Samuel,  and  further  marked, 
“distributed  through  the  patri¬ 
otic  cooperation  of  the  members 
of  our  Philadelphia  Police  De¬ 
partment,”  and  with  the  added 
signature  of  James  H.  Malone. 
Director  of  Public  Safety. 

’The  Mayor  was  telling  the 
town  that  “Waste  Paper  is  Now 
a  Most  Vital  War  Material”  and 
that  WPB  Director  Donald  Nel¬ 
son  has  declared  waste  paper 
“our  No.  1  war  material  short¬ 
age.” 

In  this  novel  manner  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Philadelphia  Waste 
Paper  Selvage  Committee, 
through  the  means  of  a  modified 
“fright  campaign,”  brought  home 
to  &e  citizens  of  Philadelphia 
the  need  for  their  greater  co¬ 
operation  in  saving  waste  paper. 
George  T.  Eager,  of  the  Evening 
Bulletin,  is  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee:  associated  with  him  are 
local  leaders  representing  the 
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American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  the  salvage  com¬ 
mittees  of  the  Council  of  De¬ 
fense  and  the  War  Production 
Board. 

A  preliminary  survey  of  a 
typical  cross-section  of  the  city, 
conducted  with  the  aid  of  men 
loaned  by  WPB  from  its  local 
staff,  had  turned  up  some  sober¬ 
ing  facts.  It  was  found  that  92*7' 
of  Philadelphia  householder.'^ 
knew  that  waste  paper  was  need¬ 
ed  for  the  war;  that  while  90^ 
presently  were  saving  news¬ 
papers  or  magazines,  only  about 
40%  were  making  any  attempt 
to  save  scrap  or  loose  paper. 

Only  about  26%  of  saved  paper 
was  being  placed  at  the  curb  for 
free  pick-up  by  the  “Junkies”  or 
city  trash  collectors.  ’The  balance 
was  being  disposed  of  through 
charities.  Boy  Scouts,  Civilian 
Defense  branches,  paper  dealers, 
etc. 

Dealer  Survey 

A  dealer  survey  revealed  that 
collectors  had  to  purchase  too 
large  a  percentage  of  their  paper 
load,  l^e  recorded  average  was 
29.25%,  so  the  committee  is  con¬ 
tinuing  the  idea  of  “give”  rather 
than  “sell”  in  all  its  literature. 

Mayor  Samuel’s  message  to  his 
townspeople  outlined  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Plan  to  send  its  waste 
paper  to  the  war.  How  to  pre¬ 
pare  waste  paper  for  collection 
was  explain^  in  a  set  of  detailed 
drawings  with  appropriate  cap¬ 
tions.  Help  was  had  from  Civil¬ 
ian  Defense,  Judge  McDevitt,  of 
the  Citizens  Corps,  sending  pam¬ 
phlets  to  5,000  key  personnel. 


Newspapers  cooperated  with 
an  effective  publicity  campaifu 
The  Inquirer  and  the  Record 
aside  from  editorials,  played  the 
drive  as  Page  One  “must”  along 
with  the  war  news.  ’The  DoUj 
News  featured  striking  photo¬ 
graphs  on  its  double-truck  show 
ing  the  uses  to  which  paper  u 
put  in  military  equipment.  One 
of  the  unique  features  of  the 
campaign  was  a  series  of  dtilj 
cartoons  by  the  Evening  Bulletii 
titled  “Waste  Paper  Goes  to 
War.” 

In  a  letter  to  Edwin  S.  Frictd 
ly,  chairman  of  the  Victory 
Waste  Paper  Committee  of  the 
ANPA,  New  York,  Chsimu 
Eager  told  how  Philadelphia  is 
responding  to  the  dramatic  air 
peal.  “We  now  know,”  he  wrote 
“that  the  psychology  of  having 
the  distribution  of  our  appeil 
made  by  4,200  policemen  was 
beneficial  in  driving  home  the 
fact  this  waste  paper  business 
really  urgent.” 

’The  city’s  190  authenticated 
waste  paper  dealers  tell  hoa 
public  response  has  been  m- 
kindled.  A  typical  center,  Hariri 
Junk  Shop  in  the  heart  of 
populous  West  Philadelphia,  re¬ 
ports  an  increase  in  collections 
amounting  to  33V&%. 

As  a  climax  to  the  drive,  Phil 
adelphia  school  children  em¬ 
barked  this  week  on  a  second 
house-to-house;  canvas  in  behalf 
of  the  whole  waste  program,  a 
drive  arranged  through  effort 
of  the  Philadelphia  Committee 
for  the  Conservation  of  Criticai 
Resources.  i 
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COUNT  THE  SUNS  * 
WHERE  OPINION  COUNTS 


-I.  IlE  yutiiif:  people  of  America  ure 
shouldering  ihefr  share  of  the  war 
hirrden,  preparhiK  for  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  the  peace,  determined 
that  onr  American  way  shall  survive. 
Their  <»pinions  count  for  tomorrow 
us  well  as  today  and  The  Sun  is 
protid  of  its  part  in  contribatinft  to 
iheir  knowledge  and  understanding. 
The  enthusiastic  acceptance  of  The 
Sun  l»y  these  young  leaders  givM 
further  significance  to  the  report 
of  the  L.  >1.  Clark  organization 
whose  independent  research  rates 
Tile  Sun  “one  of  America’s  best 
read  metropolitan  dailies.” 


“As  a  student  of  political  science,  I 
read  George  Sokolsky  and  David 
Lawrence  so  I  can  quote  them  in  dis¬ 
cussions.  I  like  The  Sun’s  ads  and  your 
concise  coverage  of  news,  too.  Mom 
and  Dad  like  your  ‘Where  to  Dine’ 
lists  because  they  love  good  food.’’ 

LILA  B.  MOGAN 

Sac'y  of  Student  Council,  Brooklyn  College 


“1  like  The  Sun’s  editorials  because 
I  learn  things  I  wouldn’t  know  other¬ 
wise  and  I  like  your  book  column  be¬ 
cause  you  review  good  books  that 
aren’t  widely  publicized.  I  love  your 
ads — they're  my  shopping  guide--end 
John  Kieran  is  my  favorite  columnist.’’ 

JEANNE  A.  BISHOP 

Editor,  "Co-op  Crior,"  Y.W.C.A. 


NEW  YORK 


Reerr.Miitot  tn  Ctiicaeo.  Detroit  Sen  FraneiM*  mS  Lee 
Alltin  by  Wiiriaiiii.  Lawrence  S  Creeiaer  Cemtaay; 
in  Boston.  Tilton  S.  Bell 


“I  read  The  Sun  becanse  I  like  to  get 
as  mnch  as  I  can  of  the  true  story  of 
what’s  happening  on  the  battle&onts 
where  my  older  pals  are  fighting.  I 
like  your  movie  and  music  reviews,  too 
— especially  when  you  write  about  sing¬ 
ers.  Frank  Neher’s  cartoons  are  tops.” 

GEORGE  GODFREY 

Y.M.C>i.  Orchasirt  Vocalkt 


“I  started  reading  The  Sun  when  I 
was  six  and  Dickie  Dare  is  still  my 
favorite  comic.  I  read  all  your  avia¬ 
tion  news  because  I’ve  been  sworn  in 
as  an  Air  Cadet.  I  like  the  Eklncation 
page  and  The  Sim’s  editorials — we  dis¬ 
cuss  them  in  our  English  class.” 

HANS  K.  NIELSEN 

Eagle  Scout,  Boy  Scouts  of  America 


“1  read  The  Sun  every  day  because 
your  coverage  of  the  news  is  excep¬ 
tionally  complete  and  efficient.  1  find 
the  financial  section  very  interesting 
and  I  like  your  education  and  sports 
pgaes,  too.  H.  I.  Phillips’  ‘Sun  Dial’ 
is  an  excellent  column.” 

HERBERT  BERMAN 

Manager,  Debating  Team,  N.  Y.  U. 


•Short  Sahed 


THE  Chicago  INS  Bureau  re¬ 
cently  received  this  gruesome 
bit  from  Louisville. 

“A  woman's  left  leg,  ampu¬ 
tated  below  the  knee  cap,  was 
found  by  scavengers  today  in  a 
tin  can  at  a  garbage  dump  in 
the  fashionable  residential  sec¬ 
tion  of  Louisville. 

"Police  Sergt.  Henry  Riebel 
of  the  homicide  squad  said  the 
leg  had  been  amputated  more 
than  two  days  ago. 

“A  house-to-house  canvass  in 
the  Highlands  section  was 
planned  by  police  in  an  effort 
to  find  the  owner  of  the  leg." 

■ 

A  CUB  reporter  on  the  Toledo 
Blade  sat  nonchalantly  on  the 
city  desk  while  the  telephone 
rang. 

After  handling  the  call,  a  staff 
veteran,  who  had  to  go  out  of  his 
way  to  take  it,  asked  the  cub, 
■‘Why  didn’t  you  answer  it?” 

"Oh,”  replied  the  newcomer, 
“I  wasn’t  expecting  a  call.” 

■ 

THE  Headline  writer  in  the 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post-Gazette 
in  all  probability  is  entitled  to 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt  for  per¬ 
petrating  the  following: 

QUENTIN  ROOSEVELT 
TO  MARRY  ABROAD 

■ 

WE  ASSUME  there  is  a  spot  in 
Canada  called  "Bath,”  but  this 
headline  over  a  wedding  story  in 
the  Fredericton  (N.  B.)  Daily 
Gleaner  raises  some  doubts: 

MARRIED  IN  BATH 

■ 

THE  city  editor  of  the  Austin 
(Texas)  Statesman  sighed  and 
crossed  his  fingers  when  he 
edited  and  sent  out  a  United 
Press  story  about  “Tow-headed 
George  Moffett"  running  for 
Congress.  The  composing  room 
lived  up  to  expectations,  and  the 
lead  of  the  story  in  the  next 
edition  read :  “Two  -  headed 
George  Moffett,  sole  farmer- 
member  of  the  Texas  senate, 
Wednesday  announced  his  can¬ 
didacy  for  the  U.  S.  Con¬ 
gress.  .  .  .” 

■ 

DESPERATE  measures  being 
taken  to  obtain  housekeepers 
in  a  war-congested  conununity 
were  exemplified  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  classified  ad  in  the  San  Diego 
(Cal.)  Tribune-Sun: 

"A  GOOD  HOME  for  a  good, 
fairly  young,  single  employed 
woman  who  can  cook  for  single 
man  in  trailer;  two  rooms,  two 
beds.” 

One  answer  was  received.  It 
was  from  a  man  who  wrote: 
“Please  supply  me  with  names 
and  addresses  of  all  you  turn 
down.” 

■ 

THIS  headline  from  the  Abilene 
( Texas )  Reporter-News  brings 
up  the  question:  “How  do  they 
do  it?’’ 

SHORTEN  HOURS  AND 
MEN  FOR  CITY  POLICE 

■ 

WHAT  living  conditions  in  our 
overcrowded  national  Capitol 
are  like  may  be  judged  from  the 
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following  want  ad  in  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  as  reported  by  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer's  Washing¬ 
ton  Bureau: 

"Couple,  without  dogs,  chil¬ 
dren  or  riotous  companions, 
seeking  unfurnished  2-b^room 
apartment  in  N.W.  section  or 
small  (Georgetown  house.  Have 
been  staying  with  friend  after 
friend  for  5  months  and  no 
longer  have  any.” 

Living  in  the  doghouse  ap¬ 
parently  until  a  vacancy  in  more 
human  abode  occurs. 


ead 


Wirephoto  Service 
“G.  I.  JOE.”  if  he  hails  from 
Chicago,  now  has  a  private 
“pipeline”  for  his  luvnkisses 
messages  to  the  home  folks,  and 
if  they  are  lucky  parents  or  girl¬ 
friends,  there  may  be  a  special 
Wirephoto  of  G.I.Joe  also  in  the 
afternoon  Chicago  Times.  It’s 
the  new  service  arranged  on 
many  war  fronts  by  the  editors 
of  the  Times. 

The  front  page  of  the  Times 
for  April  3,  was  given  over  en¬ 
tirely  ( except  for  one  big  head ) 
to  “G.  I.  Grams”  from  10  Chi¬ 
cago  soldiers  to  their  folks,  and 
a  big  Wirephoto,  6x8  inches,  of 
Pvt.  Jay  S.  Cooper,  in  front  of 
the  Times  sign  in  a  London  USO 
center,  that  reads: 

“Calling  Chicago.  All  Chicago 
Men  Send  A  Message  Home  Free. 
By  (Gourtesy  of  The  Chicago 
Times. — Inquire  Here — ’’ 

Two  other  pages  carried  Wire- 
photos  of  Chicago  soldiers 
aboard. 

Funds  for  Servicemen 
ACmVITIES  to  raise  funds  for 
American  servicemen  wound¬ 
ed  in  action  and  now  hospital¬ 
ized  in  Southern  California 
sponsored  by  the  Los  Angeles 
Examiner  have  netted  $67,650 
since  inception  of  the  program 
last  November. 

Diverse  methods  are  used  to 
raise  the  funds.  The  Examiner 
has  arranged  with  several  lead¬ 
ing  Hollywood  night  clubs  to 
provide  a  motion  picture  star 
and  publicity  for  “Examiner 
War-Wounded  Fund  Nights”  at 
which  a  sizable  portion  of  the 
evening’s  receipts  is  turned  over 
to  the  fund.  Similar  tie-ups 
have  been  arranged  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  prize  fights. 

An  appeal  was  also, made  to 
readers  for  contributions  and  the 
newspaper  contributed  $5,000  of 
its  own  funds. 

Disbursement  of  the  fund  is 
handled  by  handing  out  a  $10- 
bill  to  eligible  hospitalized  serv¬ 
icemen.  It  is  expected  that  the 
activities  will  gross  more  than 
$100,000  before  the  end  of  the 
year. 

Staff  Column 

NEWS  and  feature  tidbits  not 
adaptable  to  full-fledged  stories 
are  accumulated  in  an  informal 
column  to  which  the  entire  re- 
portorial  staff  of  the  San  Diego 
(Cal.)  Tribune-Sun  contributes. 

The  column,  titled  “Good 
Afternoon,”  is  published  when¬ 


ever  a  reporter  has  assembled 
sufficient  odds  and  ends  of  ma¬ 
terial,  with  special  emphasis  on 
names  of  local  residents.  A 
bonus  is  paid  for  each  column, 
which  bears  the  subtitle,  “A  Col¬ 
umn  Now  ‘n’  Then  About  This 
’n’  That.” 

Recipe  Contest 

THE  Racine  (Wis.)  Journal- 

Times  has  inaugurated  a 
“Recipe  Round-Up”  offering  $5 
weekly  to  the  reader  submitting 
the  most  interesting  and  original 
recipe.  The  winning  recipe  will 
be  published  with  the  directions 
for  making  the  dish  of  the  week. 
■ 

Semi-Weekly  Now  Daily 

The  Maryville  (Tenn.)  Semi- 
Weekly  Times  April  3  became  a 
five  day  daily.  Clyde  B.  Emert 
is  editor  and  owner.  The  Times 
is  in  its  61st  year. 


Haselbush  Named 
U.P.  Division  Head 

United  Press  this  week  ap¬ 
pointed  Willard  C.  Haselbush 
division  news  editor  of  the 
southwest  division.  Announce¬ 
ment  came  from  Jacques 
D’Armand,  the  division  manager. 

In  his  new  post,  Haselbush 
will  make  Dallas  his  head¬ 
quarters.  He  will  have  complete 
charge  of  both  the  news  report 
and  the  news  personnel  in  the 
nine  states  his  division  com¬ 
prises. 

Haselbush  joined  the  U.P.  in 
1938.  after  several  years  as  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Denver  Post  and 
as  news  editor  of  the  Cheyenne 
Tribune.  For  five  years  he  man¬ 
aged  the  U.P.  Denver  Bureau. 
For  the  last  year  he  has  been 
a  U.P.  field  representative  in 
Texas,  Louisiana,  Colorado,  Wy¬ 
oming,  Oklahoma  and  Missouri. 


Twenty  Million  Times 
the  Larry  Masons 

By  WILLIAM  H.  HEATH 

►  Mrs.  Mason  ended  the  discussion  abopt  when 
red  coupons  expired  by  telling  Larry  to  look  in  the 
LOCALNEWS  DAILY’S  “ration  calendar”. 

►  It  doesn’t  make  any  difference  who  was  right  about 
the  expiration  date.  The  point  is  the  Masons’  reliance 
on  the  LOCALNEWS  DAILY  for  timely  and  accurate 
information. 

►  There  are  more  than  20,000,000  homes  in  the 
United  States  that  rely  on  the  LOCALNEWS  daily  for 
frequently  vital  and  always  useful  information. 

►  What  time  are  Sunday  services?  What  is  the  hour 
of  Deacon  Harding’s  funeral?  Does  the  lodge  meet 
tonight?  Is  the  ball  game  at  2.30  or  3.30? 

^  Giving  the  answers  to  such  questions  is  a  substan¬ 
tial  part  of  the  service  the  localnews  daily  renders 
with  an  effectiveness  that  holds  friendship  of  readers 
for  successive  generations. 

^  War  has  made  this  service  job  tremendously 
greater,  and  the  localnews  daily  is  doing  it  mag¬ 
nificently. 

^  The  LOCALNEWS  DAILY  reduces  the  often  ominous 
programs  of  the  directors  of  total  war  right  down  to 
simple  bread  and  butter,  flesh  and  blood  terms  for  the 
millions  of  Larry  Masons. 

►  No  wonder  it  is  the  trusted  friend  of  a  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  American  people. 
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when  it’s  important 
to  know 

Washington  reads 


For  Washingtonians — probably  more  than  any  other  great  / 
metropolitan  group — appreciate  the  wartime 
importance  of  knowing. 


PSo,  naturally,  they  rely  more  than  ever  on  THE  STAR 

.  (both  Evening  and  Sunday)  .  .  .  For  THE  STAR  is  the  home 
newspaper  they've  long  turned  to  for  "the  straight  of  it" 
in  the  news  of  the  day  ...  for  not  only  complete 
but  candid  coverage  of  all  that's  important  to  know  on  both 
war  and  home  fronts  .  .  And  oil  classes — from  Cabinet 
officer  to  cob  driver,  from  global  war  chief  to  war-working 
homemaker — know  THE  STAR  for  accuracy,  fairness,  truth. 


This  abiding  confidence  of  readers — perhaps  os  much 
os  the  intense  concentration  of  its  circulation — 
may  account  for  the  remarkable  pulling  power  ^ 
of  all  types  of  advertising  in  THE  STAR  .  ^ 

And  that's  something  to  remember — 
now  and  after  the  war. 


NET  PAID  CIRCULATION: 

EVENING.  1B5.W— SUNDAY.  187,616 
Concentrated  97.7%  in  Washington  and 
ABC  Retail  Trading  Zottn. 


RCA  Station 
Handles  News 
From  Naples 

First  U.  S.  WhoUy- 
Owned  Outlet 
On  the  Continent 

By  Jamea  L.  Kilgallen 

Intamational  News  Service 

Naples,  April  10  (delayed)  — 
War  news  emanating  in  Italy  is 
buzzed  through  to  the  U.  S.  from 
RCA  in  Naples,  the  first  Ameri¬ 
can  wholly-owned  radio  station 
on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

This  new  station,  manned  by 
a  small  but  highly  skilled  staff 
of  10  men,  shoots  urgent  press 
copy  across  the  Atlantic  at  a 
high  rate  of  speed  and  is 
equipped  to  send  75,000  words  a 
day  out  of  Naples. 

"Flash”  news  is  frequently 
transmitted  from  Naples  to  the 
press  association  offices  in  New 
York  in  three  minutes. 

War  Department  Request 

American  war  correspondents 
send  their  copy  by  RCA  to  New 
York.  The  British  correspon¬ 
dents  utilize  the  cable  facilities 
of  Cable  and  Wireless  (“C  and 
W” )  which  operates  directly 
with  London  and  also  has  cable 
connections  with  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

RCA  Naples,  under  the  effi¬ 
cient  managership  of  Thomas  D. 
Meola.  of  Skaneateles,  N.  Y., 
began  operating  Feb.  1.  It  was 
made  possible  through  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  U.  S.  War  Depart¬ 
ment  in  order  to  relieve  mili¬ 
tary  channels  of  press  and 
Armed  Forces  messages. 

In  addition  to  press  messages 
and  radio  programs.  RCA  Naples 
handles  what  is  known  as 
“EFM's”  —  Expeditionary  Force 
Messages.  Those  are  messages 
sent  for  Armed  Forces  personnel 
at  a  comparatively  cheap  rate. 

Since  RCA  started  functioning 
here  the  minimum  press  word- 
age  outgoing  for  a  single  day 
was  10.172  words.  On  March  15, 
however,  the  day  the  Allied  Air 
Forces  staged  their  concentrated 
bombing  of  Cassino,  32.048  words 
of  press  and  18,000  words  of 
“EFM's”  were  sent  to  the  U.  S. 

"EFM's  will  increase  in  vol¬ 
ume  as  the  men  and  women  of 
the  armed  forces  realize  more 
extensively  that  we  are  sending 
such  messages,”  said  Bfanager 
Meola.  "They  lisually  are  de¬ 
livered  the  same  day,  seldom 
later  than  48  hours  after  they 
are  sent.  The  Armed  Forces 
personnel  can  send  these  pre¬ 
pared  texts  messages  to  their 
folks  back  home  for  60  cents. 

"Our  station  can  handle  75,000 
words  a  day.  During  the  first 
month  of  operation,  the  short 
month  of  February,  we  sent 
more  than  800,000  words  and  re¬ 
ceived  more  than  150.000  words.” 

Meola's  “Central  Office  staff" 
comprises  only  ten  men — him¬ 
self.  his  assistant,  John  F.  Stack, 
of  Englewood,  N.  J.,  two  super¬ 
visors  and  six  operators.  The 
station  works  around  the  clock — 
24  hours  a  day. 

Transmitting  and  receiving 


lim  Kilgallen.  INS 
chiei  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  area, 
and  Miss  Rita 
Hume,  formerly 
with  the  Seattle 
Post  Intelligencer, 
who  joined  INS 
overseas  after 
serving  as  a  news 
writer  for  the  Red 
Cross. 


stations  in  Italy  are  connected 
to  the  central  office  by  control 
lines  which  are  furnished  to 
RCA  by  the  Army  and  main¬ 
tained  by  the  Army. 

“Our  top  speed,  which  we 
frequently  do.  is  240  words  a 
minute.”  said  Meola.  "To  keep 
running  at  this  speed  we  have 
to  have  four  operators  punching 
tape. 

“We  encounter  comparatively 
little  atmospheric  trouble.  Such 
trouble  as  we  do  experience 
usually  comes  during  the  transi¬ 
tion  period  in  the  morning  when 
the  sun  is  rising  in  New  York. 
This  usually  clears  up  before  the 
bulk  of  press  copy  is  filed. 

“In  the  space  of  15  minutes 
we  go  from  .slow  speed  signal 
which  may  have  prevailed  dur¬ 
ing  the  transition  period  to  high 
speed  signal  within  15  minutes. 
The  rest  of  the  average  day  we 
operate  almost  without  exception 
on  the  high  speed  signal. 

“Urgent  press  messages  are  de¬ 
livered  from  Naples  to  the  press 
association  offices  in  New  York 
about  three  minutes  from  the 
time  the  censored  copy  is  handed 
in  to  RCA. 

“Our  RCA  setup  is  the  initial 
installation  of  its  kind  in  Italy. 
This  station  was  constructed 
from  scratch  in  less  than  a  month 
from  the  time  our  equipment 
arrived.” 

Meola  said  that  on  “Cassino 
Day"  RCA  handled  six  radio  pro¬ 
grams  in  addition  to  the  more 
than  50.000  words  of  press  and 
"EFM's.” 

The  broadcasted  copy  to  the 
U.  S.  is  received  at  Riverhead. 
Leng  Island,  the  world's  largest 
receiving  station.  From  there  it 
goes  to  66  Broad  Street.  New 
York  City,  over  land  lines  and 
thence  to  the  offices  of  the  broad¬ 
casting  companies. 

On  “Cassino  Day”  RCA  broad¬ 
cast  an  interview  with  Sergeant 
Charles  E.  Kelly  of  Pittsburgh, 
who  won  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor  for  bravery  in 
action;  two  special  releases  giv¬ 
ing  the  news  of  the  bombing  of 
Cassino;  a  broadcast  by  Lieut. 
General  Ira  C.  Baker,  com¬ 
mander  of  the  Meditorranean 
Air  Forces,  and  special  evening 
spots  for  Columbia  Broadcasting  ! 
Company  and  National  Broad-  I 
casting  Company. 

Meola  and  his  staff  are  all 
experienced  men.  Meola  has 
been  with  RCA  since  1924.  He 
established  stations  at  Cama- 
quay,  Cuba,  and  at  Havana.  He 
also  built  domestic  radio  stations 
in  Louisiana. 

His  chief  assistant.  Stack,  has 
been  with  RCA  the  past  20  years 
and  his  supervisors  and  opera¬ 
tors  are  all  highly  trained  men. 


Chrysler  to  Use  850 
Papers  for  Spring  Ads 

A  nationwide  springtime  pro¬ 
gram  to  assist  owners  in  caring 
for  their  cars  and  trucks — which 
form  America's  vital  wartime 
highway  transportation  —  was 
announced  this  week  by  Chrysler 
Corp.  The  program  includes  a 
.series  of  messages  containing 
springtime  car  care  advice  which 
will  be  published  in  more  than 
850  newspapers  during  the  next 
six  weeks. 

Pointing  out  that  many  people 
probably  will  have  to  keep  their 
present  cars  "two  years,  three 
years,  or  longer.”  the  messages 
include  a  list  of  10  suggestions 
for  car  check-up,  at  this  criti¬ 
cal  season,  prepared  by  Chrysler 
Corporation  service  engineers. 

Also,  space  in  these  advertise¬ 
ments  is  devoted  to  helping  deal¬ 
ers  with  their  manpower  prob¬ 
lems  and  to  aiding  them  find 
used  cars  to  purchase. 

This  newspaper  campaign,  de¬ 
signed  primarily  to  Impress 
owners  with  the  importance  of 
car  care,  will  include  several  In¬ 
sertions  in  .seven  hundred  and 
sixty-seven  cities  and  towns — 
not  only  in  metropolitan  areas 
but  also  in  rural  communities 
and  along  RFD  routes. 


Ministers  as  Editors 

Four  ministers  and  one  church 
.secretary,  elected  by  the  Minis¬ 
ters’  Alliance,  served  as  editors 
of  the  Good  Friday  edition  of 
the  Paris  (Tex.)  News.  They 
supervised  the  layout  and  wrote 
several  articles,  but  staff  mem¬ 
bers  wrote  headlines  and  read 

A  Lot  of  Watts  in^ 
Baltimore ! 

Wiiat  was  the  amount  of  kilo¬ 
watt  hours  used  last  year  in  [ 
Baltimore?  If  it’s  written  out 
you’ll  get  the  idea  faster!  Lis¬ 
ten  .  .  .  two  billion,  five  hun¬ 
dred  and  seventy-nine  million, 
two  hundred  and  fifty-nine 
thousand,  six  hundred  and  for¬ 
ty-nine  kilowatt  hoars  wera 
wsed  in  Baltimore  in  1943! 

BALTIMORE 

SUNPAPERS 

Mvmlag  tveiifii^  SwKtoy 

Gtrenla«fon  for  Mnreht  Morning  and 

Eveninff«"-340,289;  Sunday-*269,615s 


18  Papers 
Get  Extra 
Tonnage 

Additional  newsprint  grants 
aggregating  2.550  tons  made  to 
18  newspapers,  on  appeals,  were 
announced  by  the  War  Produe 
tion  Board  Printing  and  Ptib- 
lishing  Division  April  11.  This 
is  the  fourth  list  of  grants  made 
in  the  first  quarter.  It  follows: 

Newspaper  and  ('iVv  ^  Tonntg, 
Wichita  Heacon.  Wichita,  Kan, ...  2S 
Newspaper  PrintinR:  Corp., 

Tulsa,  Okla.  .  .  16?< 

Pitt4)iirKh  Post  Cazette, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa .  4f> 

Pittsburgh  Sun  Tflegraph. 

Pittsburgh.  Pa . 12X 

Pittsburgh  Press,  Pittsburgh,  Pa..  115 
Tlie  Decatur  Daily.  Decatur,  A\a.  10 
Review  Journal.  I,ea.s  V^egas.  Nev.  23 
Dallas  News.  Dallas,  Tex.......  lO.l 

Newsday,  Hempstead.  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  4.1 
Columbian,  Vancouver,  Wash....  1i 

Star  Ledger.  .Newark.  N.  J .  6* 

Michigan  Chronicle.  Detroit .  4 

Hammond  Times.  Hamnitmd.  Ind.  9 
Honolulu  .\dvertiser, 

Honolulu,  Hawaii  . . 30.^ 

flonotulu  Star-UuHetiti. 

Honolulu,  Hawaii  . 403 

Attfbau,  New  York .  16 

Philadelphia  Hulletin,  Philadelphia  969 
M^nle  I'revs  Register.  M(4)iie.  \la.  168 


*Supplemeuiary :  previous  grant  nuik 
in  tint  q<uarter. 


Thrice-Weekly  Now 

To  save  newsprint  Sylvia  F 
Porter,  financial  editor  of  the 
New  York  Post,  will  write  her 
column  three  instead  of  five 
times  a  week. 


103.526 


Met.  Population  | 
111  1940  Census  | 

Widel.T  known  .-is  The  Farm  Machined  || 
Caiiital  of  Anierioa.  Here  familifia  It 
more  than  the  average  U.  S.  iW"  J 
ily  (1040  Census)  .  .  .  your  advertion*  jj 
talks  to  extra  iMiyimr  power!  Jt 

tT.  9.  IJept.  of  Comm,  predicts  Iv®  | 
matAinery  i>rmluclion  in  1046  will  I*  (j 
double  that  of  1040 — this  will  be  •  [J 
flirfvinsr  postwar  market.  t| 


EDITOR  6  PUBLISHER  for  April  15, 


The  Secret  City 


Lions  roam  the  main  stem  at  nijfht.  and  u  quizzical  giraffe  may  peer  into 
your  upstairs  windote.  Elephants  trumpet  astonishment  at  this  strange 
metropolis  in  the  heart  of  the  jungle,  and  curious  monkeys  journey  from 
miles  around  to  chatter  the  chimp  equivalent  of  *  What  goes  on  here,  Mac?’ 
It’s  a  modern  Jungle  Tale.”  —  Excerpt  of  a  letter  from  an  American  air  base. 


ITS  population  numbers  in  thousands, 
yet  this  American  port  of  call  is  in  the 
heart  of  an  African  jungle.  More  freight 
and  passenger  traffic  debars  its  runways 
than  is  handled  by  New  York’s  municipal 
airport  — yet  it  is  but  one  of  scores  of  air 
bases  built  to  meet  our  needs  of  war. 

Today,  for  instance,  one  of  the  greatest 
single  air  transport  operations  in  aviation 
history  is  being  maintained  over  the  most 
difficult  and  dangerous  air  route  in  the 
world  —  the  aerial  Burma  Road.  But  this 
hazardous  higliway  is  only  300  miles  in 
a  total  of  1 10,000  miles  of  new  air  routes 
that  have  been  openeil  throughout  the 
world  during  this  war. 


Giant  Curtiss  Commando  transports  are 
familiar  sights  on  the  streets  of  America's 
far-flung  cities  of  the  sky.  Out  of  the  work 
of  these  and  thousands  of  other  carriers  — 
the  airlines,  the  Air  Transport  Command, 
Air  Service  Command,  Troop  Carrier 
Command,  and  the  Naval  Air  Transport 
Service  —  men,  materials  and  American 
ideals  are  being  carrieil  into  every  corner 
of  the  world. 

The  miracle  that  has  made  this  possible 
is  an  army  of  2,000,000  of  the  best  trained 
men  and  women  workers  in  the  world, 
who  are  supplying  the  global  needs  of 
more  than  3,000,000  courageous  men 
who  fly  and  service  America's  planes. 


Here  is  the  power  that  is  hastening  the 
end  of  the  war.  Power  to  promote  peace, 
human  betterment  and  a  closer  under¬ 
standing  between  the  nations  of  the  world. 

This  power  —  so  completely  in  our 
hands  uxlay  —  is  a  national  responsibility. 
It  was  entrusted  to  us  by  men  who  have 
offered  their  lives  that  America  might 
have  this  chance.  The  wise  use  of  it  in 
the  crucial  days  to  come  depends  upon 
straight  thinking  and  action  outside  the 
aviation  industry  as  well  as  in  . . .  The  re¬ 
sponsibility  rests  with  all  of  us  —  not  alone 
with  those  of  us  who  build  air  power. 

Look  to  the  Sky,  America! 


To  supply  a  single  unit  of  Conunando 
produaioa  mote  than  22,000  highly 
skilled  men  and  women  have  been 
graduated  from  one  Curtiss-Wright 
training  school. 

CDITOR  a  publisher  for 


A  miracle  of  modem  production  keeps 
these  mammoth  transports  rolling  off 
assembly  lines  in  increasing  hundreds. 
Today  they  are  serving  on  both  sides 
of  the  world  in  this  global  war. 

April  15.  1944 


In  nameless  numbers  of  missions.  Com¬ 
mandos  are  daily  shuttling  men  and  ma¬ 
teriel  through  the  air,  often  over  difficult 
and  hazardous  routes  impassable  by  any 
other  means  of  transport. 


CURTISS 

WRIGHT 

Manujacturing  Divisions 
CURTISS'-WaiGHT  AIRPLANI  DIVISION 
WRIGHT  AERONAUTICAl.  CORPORATION 
CURTISS-WRIGHT  PROPIUIR  DIVIMON 

*  Buy  War  Bonds  Today  -k 
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way  to  save  more  money 
aaking  more  money  to  save" 


I  The  Hearst*  Newspapers  have 
for  many  years  been  doing 
this  sort  of  job,  to  the  benefit 
and  satisfaction  of  the  nearly 
5,000,000  families  whose  confi¬ 
dence  they  have  earned. 

That  is  why,  in  more  than  a 
dozen  of  the  great  key  cities  of 
America,  the  decent,  diligent, 
V  i  hopeful  people  who  must  ener- 
By  gize  the  onward  march  of  our 
country,  are  responsive  to  our 
papers  and  hold  them  in  spe- 
cial  regard.  Thus : 

If  it  is  on-the-minute,  accurate 
news  they  want,  they  look  to 
bkkJ  Hearst  Newspapers  first. 

If  it  is  authentic  interpretation  of 
events  or  trustworthy  editorial  coun¬ 
sel  they  want,  they  look  to  Hearst 
Newspapers  first. 

If  it  is  features,  newspictures,  ear- 
toons,  columnists'  comment,  society, 
sports  or  business  news  they  want, 
they  look  to  Hearst  Newspapers  first. 

There  is  a  lesson  here  which  no  sen¬ 
sible  advertiser  with  an  eye  on  the 
future  will  ignore. 

It  is  simply  that  in  planning  market¬ 
ing  programs  to  reach  these  people, 
he  should  look  to  Hearst  Newspapers 
first,  as  do  they. 


Economy  was  the  topic,  and 
the  boss  was  giving  all  of 
us  the  benefit  of  his  views  in  a 
bulletin  on  first  principles. 


He  opened  up  with  some  plain 
truths  about  newspapers  —  “cir¬ 
culation  is  the  seal  of  public 
approval  —  the  only  way  to  get 
and  keep  dominant  circulation 
is  by  the  merits  of  your  paper” 
—  things  like  that. 


He  counseled  us  “never  econ¬ 
omize  on  your  product”  —  on 
our  processes,  yes,  on  our  prod¬ 
uct  never  —  “efficiency  is  the 
best  economy.” 


Then  he  wound  up  with  the  line 
which  disclosed  his  whole  philosophy 
and  which  turpentined  us  into  action: 
“One  way  to  save  more  money  is  by 
making  more  money  to  save.” 


enough  to  make  it  come  real. 

We’ll  have  to  work  to  get  it,  but 
the  makings  of  it  are  surely  there,  and 
we  shall  work  more  fruitfully  if  we 
keep  before  us  the  image  of  what  we 
are  trying  to  do  and  the  best  way  to 
do  it. 


it  was  years  ago  that  this  bulletin 
went  out,  but  we  think  its  viewpoint 
expresses  a  policy  which  America  and 
the  American  people  would  do  well 
to  ponder  now  as  we  make  ready  to 
face  the  future. 


That  is  where  the  serviceable  news¬ 
paper  comes  in  —  to  define  for  its 
readers  in  clear  outline  the  image 
which  shall  inspire  and  guide  them 
—  to  provide  trustworthy  news  of  the 
facts,  trends,  events  and  actions  in 
the  world  which  justify  their  hopes 
and  endeavors. 


When  this  war  is  over,  we  shall  stand 
on  the  threshold  of  the  greatest  era 
for  our  people  we  have  ever  known, 
if  we  have  sense  enough  and  energy 


Hearst  Newspapers 


Strving  the  Amtrican  PtapU  —  tbtir  FrttJom,  Steurity  and  Progress  —  hy providing  them  trustuforthy  News,  Comment,  Counsel,  Entertainment,  and  Advertiting. 

AI3ANY  TIMES-UNION  CHICAGO  HERALD-AMERICAN  NEW  YORK  JOURNAL-AMERICAN  SAN  ANTONIO  LIGHT 

Morning  and  Sunday  Evening  and  Sunday  Evening  and  Sunday  Evening  and  Sunday 

BiaTIMORE  AMERICAN  DETROIT  TIMES  M.onrvo  cam  ns  a  vn  vn  rai  i  riti  l 

Suodfly  ETCoifis  Sundsy  i  ORIC  ^iIRROR  SAPi  FRA^iv»I5C»0  C-AX»X»*BUHaB  i 

BALTIMORE  NEWS-POST  LOS  ANGELES  EJOtMlNER  Morning  and  Sunday  Evening 

RrfcxrtM*  A  rvvcBxfcno  .  OAKLAND  POST  ENQUIRER  SAN  FRANaSCO  EXAMINER 

®^^TON  ADVERTISER  ANGELES  HERALD-EXPRESS  Evening  Morning  and  Sunday 

BOSTON  RECORD  AND  AMERICAN  MIL^^^KEE  SENTINEL  PITTSBURGH  SUN-TELEGRAPH  SEATTLE  POST-INTELLIGENCER 

Moraiag  and  Eveniag  Morniog  aod  Sunday  Evening  and  Sunday  Morning  and  Sunday 


Canadians  Soy 
TheyFUI 
U.  S.  Quoia 

Report  Shows  Saving 
Of  Wood.  Sueceaaful 
Woods  Labor  Campaign 

Canadian  newsprint  manufac¬ 
turers  have  met  their  commit¬ 
ments  to  the  U.  S.  War  Produc¬ 
tion  Board  to  supply  200,000  tons 
per  month  of  newsprint  during 
the  first  quarter  of  1944  and  have 
reduced  the  quantity  of  wood  re¬ 
quired  for  the  manufacture  of 
newsprint  by  4%,  according  to 
a  review  of  first-quarter  activi¬ 
ties  supplied  to  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  by  the  Newsprint  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Canada. 

The  report  also  showed  en¬ 
couraging  results  from  the  woods 
labor  campaign  by  manufactur¬ 
ers  and  government  authorities. 

Shipments  of  newsprint  and 
news  machine  pulp  from  Canada 
to  the  U.  S.  during  the  first 
three  months  of  1944  have  to¬ 
taled  583,188  tons  (with  March 
figures  not  yet  final)  of  the 
600,000  promised  by  the  Can¬ 
adian  Newsprint  Administrator 
on  the  basis  of  200,000  tons  per 
month  for  the  first  half  of  1944. 

How  Soring  Was  Mode 
The  balance  of  16,812  tons,  al¬ 
though  the  commitment  was  not 
cumulative,  will  be  added  to  the 
second  quarter  by  agreement  be¬ 
tween  the  administrator  and 
WPB,  making  that  quarter's  com¬ 
mitment  616,812  tons.  Orders 
filled  for  news  machine  pulp  In 
lieu  of  newsprint  at  the  request 
of  WPB,  totaled  17,561  tons, 
credited  as  equivalent  to  19,781 
tons  of  Qsw^rint, 

By  increasing  the  use  of  filler 
and  reducing  the  sulphite  con¬ 
tent  of  the  newsprint  Canadian 
mills  achieved  a  4''(  saving  of 
wood  in  January  and  February 
of  this  year  over  the  earlier 
months  of  1943, 

Pulpwood  cutters,  normally  at 
their  peak  during  December, 
during  teat  month  and  Novem¬ 
ber  exceeded  tee  number  of 
workers  tee  previous  year,  and 
reached  an  unprecedented  peak 
in  January  of  43,800  workers 
east  of  tee  Rockies,  according  to 
information  released  by  the 
Pulpwood  Committee  ck  the 
Canadian  pulp  and  paper  in¬ 
dustry. 

The  manpower  improvement, 
which  has  continued  in  Febru¬ 
ary  and  March,  but  which  has 
not  caused  a  proportionate  in* 
crease  of  cut  owing  to  inexperi¬ 
enced  workers,  was  attributed 
by  tee  committee  to  income  tax 
simplification,  selective  service 
modification,  establishment  of  a 
B-priorlty  for  wood-cutting,  pub¬ 
licity  by  tee  industry,  etc. 

Comparison  of  the  five  war 
years,  1940-1944,  with  the  five 
pre-war  years  showed  that  82% 
of  Canadian  newsprint  is  de¬ 
livered  to  tee  U.  S.,  as  compared 
with  78%  before  tee  war,  and 
teat  tee  U.  S.  is  now  obtaining 
71%  of  her  newsprint  from  Can¬ 
ada,  compared  with  64%  before 
the  war,  according  to  the  review. 


Norfolk  Dailies  Give 
$25,000  to  Museum 

NoaroLK,  Va.,  April  12 — A  gift 
of  $25,000  from  Norfolk  (Va. ) 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  publishers  of 
the  Virginian- 
Pilot  and  the 
Ledger  -  Dispatch, 
for  the  Norfolk 
Museum  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  for 
the  development 
of  a  “Norfolk- 
iana”  department, 
has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  P.  S. 
Huber,  president 
of  the  corpora¬ 
tion. 

P.  S.  Huber  The  money  is  to 
be  used  to  further 
a  department  in  which  paintings 
and  other  art  material  relating 
to  the  “Norfolk  scene”  will  be 
displayed.  Mr.  Huber  wrote  the 
museum  saying  that  the  gift 
fulfilled  a  long  cherished  desire 
on  the  part  of  Norfolk  News¬ 
papers.  Inc. 

■ 

Lackawanna  Revives 
Early  Ad  Theme 

In  its  current  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  the  Lackawanna  Rail¬ 
road  is  reincarnating  Phoebe 
Snow,  famous  creation  of  art, 
verse  and  song  of  forty  years 
ago.  The  new  copy,  featuring 
the  famous  advertising  person¬ 
age  whose  grace  and  charm 
flourished  during  the  Floradora 
era  and  until  tee  first  World 
War,  is  being  published  in  the 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in 
Lackawanna  territory. 

While  her  earlier  counterpart 
extolled  the  luxury  and  cleanli¬ 
ness  of  railroad  travel  when  an¬ 
thracite  was  burned  in  Lacka¬ 
wanna  locomotives.  Phoebe 
Snow  of  1944  wears  the  service 
uniform  of  the  railroad  army  as 
she  appeals  to  the  public  to  has¬ 
ten  Victory. 

The  plan  to  revive  the  Phoebe 
Snow  theme  originated  with  J. 
Hampton  Baumgartner,  counsel¬ 
lor  in  public  relations  for  the 
Lackawanna.  As  he  traveled 
around  the  country.  Mr.  Baum¬ 
gartner  was  impressed  by  the 
readiness  with  which  business 
men  associated  his  company 
with  tee  mythical  Phoebe  Snow. 

Eventually,  at  his  suggestion, 
the  company  revived  the  slo¬ 
gan,  “The  Hoad  of  Anthracite,” 
which  Phoebe  Snow  had  popu¬ 
larized.  and  the  questions  which 
arose  as  a  result  prompted  pub¬ 
lication  of  a  booklet  telling  the 
complete  story. 

In  1942  the  Lackawanna 
launched  a  coordinated  cam¬ 
paign  of  war  advertising  in  as¬ 
sociation  with  ten  other  rail¬ 
roads. 

Now,  according  to  Mr.  Baum¬ 
gartner,  “For  the  Lackawanna, 
we  decided  to  fortify  our  pro¬ 
gram  of  public  education  by  re¬ 
incarnating  Phoebe  Snow  as  the 
medium  of  creating  a  fortright 
appeal  to  patriotism  from  the 
feminine  point  of  view,  with  the 
added  force  of  the  accumulated 

ood  will  and  popularity  which 

ad  endured  through  the  years.” 

Joseph  Katz  Co.  is  Lackawan¬ 
na’s  advertising  agency  which 
is  handling  the  campaign. 


Ad  Agency's 
Study  Describes 
'42  Scrap  Drive 

McCann-Erickson,  Inc.,  the 
advertising  agency  which  han¬ 
dled  the  1942  scrap  metals  cam¬ 
paign  for  the  American  Indus¬ 
tries  Salvage  Committee,  has 
completed  a  portfolio  showing 
the  progress  of  the  drive  and 
the  advertising  activities  in  con¬ 
nection  with  it. 

Between  July  1,  1942.  and 
March  31,  1043,  almost  $1,IB00X)00 
was  spent  in  the  promotion  by 
the  Committee.  Of  that  amount. 
$791,375.17  went  for  newspaper 
advertising. 

Attacking  tee  problem  from 
the  ground,  the  Committee 
found  it  necessary  to  organize 
thousands  of  local  salvage  com¬ 
mittees,  survey  the  sources  of 
scrap  metals  and  investigate  the 
best  fields  for  publicity  work. 

During  the  period  of  this 
spade  work,  t^ie  progress  of  col¬ 
lections  was  slow.  In  mid-Au¬ 
gust,  1942,  the  Committee  and 
members  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association 
went  to  a  meeting  in  Washing¬ 
ton  called  by  Donald  Nelson. 
WPB  head.  Out  of  that  meet¬ 
ing  grew  the  “Newspapers 
United  Scrap  Metal  Drive.” 

According  to  the  McCann- 
Erickson  book,  “undoubtedly, 
the  strongest  single  factor  in  the 
job  of  selling  salvage  to  America 
was  the  unstinted  participation 
of  the  country’s  newspapers.” 

By  the  middle  of  October, 
when  the  newspaper  drive  was 
at  its  height,  a  Gallup  poll  show¬ 
ed  94%  of  the  country's  popu¬ 
lation  had  learned  about  the 
campaign. 

A  chart  showing  readership 
of  scrap  ads  indicates  the  results 
far  surpassed  average  advertis¬ 
ing  readership  figures. 

The  campaign,  called  one  of 
the  best  selling  jobs  in  the  na¬ 
tion's  history,  brought  in  almost 
double  the  WPB's  original  quota 
of  4,000,000  tons. 

The  Omaha  World-Herald, 
which  led  the  way  among  the 
newspapers  with  its  “Nebraska 
Plan”  and  which,  on  the  strength 
of  it,  won  for  itself  a  •  Pulitzer 
Prize,  is  given  high  commenda¬ 
tion  in  the  McCann-Erickson 
book. 
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Three  Named  by 
4A's  in  New  York 

Sherman  K.  Ellia,  president  of 
Sherman  K.  Ellis  &  Co.,  Inc.,  has 
been  elected  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  New 
York  Council  of  the  American 
Association  of  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cies. 

Robert  E.  Lusk,  executive  vice- 
president  of  Pedlar,  Ryan  & 
Lusk,  Inc.,  has  been  elected  vice- 
chairman. 

H.  B.  LeQuatte.  president  of 
H.  B.  LeQuatte.  Inc.,  has  been 
elected  secretary-treasurer. 

The  following  have  been  elect¬ 
ed  governors:  Monroe  F.  Dreher, 
President  of  Monroe,  F.  Dreher 
Inc,:  Dwight  Mills,  executive 
vice-president  of  Kenyon  &  Eck- 
hardt,  Inc. 

Otto  Kleppner,  partner  of  the 
Kleppner  Co.,  and  Irwin  A. 
Vladimir,  president  of  Irwin 
Vladimir  &  Co.,  Inc.,  continue  in 
office  as  governors. 

Wakeman  in  New  Post 

Neenah,  Wis.,  Apr.  12 — Ar¬ 
thur  G.  Wakeman,  who  has  re¬ 
signed  after  two  years  of  service 
with  War  Production  Board  for¬ 
est  products  bureau,  has  accept¬ 
ed  a  position  with  the  Kimberly- 
Clark  Corp.  here.  He  will  serve 
in  a  staff  capacity  as  coordinator 
of  engineering,  process  develop¬ 
ment  and  expansion.  Prior  to 
going  with  WPB.  Mr.  Wakeman, 
whose  home  is  at  Appleton. 
Wis.,  was  associated  with  the 
Fox  River  Valley  Paper  Corp, 


A  Wolkt  with  a  Wallop! 


In  the  vast  YORK  (ABC  city) 
market  there  are  92.627  pros¬ 
perous  people  and  25,597  nice 
homes.  196  Industries,  busier 
than  ever,  keep  the  wallets  of 
about  14,000  trained  Indus¬ 
trial  workers  bulgy  with 
greenbacks. 

Agriculture  brings  added  buy¬ 
ing-power.  Big  pUnte  “farm- 
out’^  orders  to  smaller  ones. 
No  unemployment.  York 
workers  have  NOT  gone  else¬ 
where  .  .  .  HOM>  Is  good 
enough  for  them. 

The  Dispatch  Is  YORK'S  BEST 
NEWSPAPER  and  a  member 
of  ABC  too  that  covers  the 
market  thoroughly.  An  eve¬ 
ning  paper  meets  the  reader 
mood  of  Industry  —  of  the 
farm. 
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"Foremen" 

Get  Draft 
Deferment 

Newspaper  foremen  (now  for 
the  first  time)  are  eligible  for 
certification  by  local  draft 
boards  as  being  in  a  “critical  oc¬ 
cupation."  and  may  be  deferred 
from  military  service. 

Each  case,  however,  must  be 
judged  on  individual  merits,  and 
the  local  draft  boards  have  com¬ 
plete  power  of  decision,  subject 
only  to  the  customary  right  of 
appeal. 

Each  applicant  must  meet  the 
requirement  set  forth  in  the  defi¬ 
nition  at  "foreman,"  given  in  the 
National  List  at  Critical  Occu¬ 
pations,  under  rules  of  the  War 
Manpower  Conuninion  at  Wash¬ 
ington. 

New  WMC  Buling 

The  above  outstanding  fea¬ 
tures  make  the  recent  ruling  of 
the  War  Manpower  Commission 
of  vital  importance  to  almost 
every  newspaper  office  in  the 
land,  where  large  responsibility 
and  efficiency  depends  upon 
some  foreman,  whose  long  ex¬ 
perience  and  loyalty  has  made 
him  a  keystone  in  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  mechanical  organization. 

Publishers  generally  will  ap¬ 
preciate  the  public  service  in 
this  respect  rendered  by  John 
Redmond,  publisher  and  editor 
of  the  Burlington  (Kan.)  Re- 
pub  liom.  who  first  challenged 
the  ruling  of  his  own  local  draft 


board,  and  eventually  carried 
the  matter  through  to  Washing¬ 
ton,  where  he  obtained  a  favora- 
able  decision  last  week. 

Hundreds  of  small  newspaper 
offices  were  gloomily  anticipat¬ 
ing  the  raids  of  hungry  draft 
boards  upon  their  essential  fore¬ 
men,  key-men  in  nearly  every 
instance. 

Now,  through  Washington's 
curtsy  to  Mr.  Redmond,  these 
newspapers  may  qualify  their 
foremen  as  engaged  in  “a  crit¬ 
ical  occupation”  (which  is  far 
more  essential  than  a  mere  “es¬ 
sential  occupation.” ) . 

The  local  boards  now  are 
given  discriminatory  powers, 
and  may  exempt  or  defer  the 
much  needed  foreman,  after  he 
qualifies  truly  as  "a  foreman." 

Publishers  generally  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  avail  themselves  of 
this  opening  in  the  stone  wall  at 
once. 

The  exacting  definition  of 
“foreman,”  given  by  the  Essen¬ 
tial  Activities  Committee  of  the 
WMC  by  its  chairman,  CoUis 
Stocking,  follows: 

“Individuals  who  are  (I)  util¬ 
izing  in  their  supervisory  jobs 
the  knowledge  and  skills  of  one 
or  more  of  the  occupations  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  List  of  Critical 
Occupations,  and  (2)  those  who 
supervise  (Urectly,  or  through 
subordinate  foremen  and  super¬ 
visors,  production,  technical  or 
scientific  work  in  essential  activ¬ 
ities,  although  the  occupations 
of  the  workers  may  not  be 
listed. 

“The  second  category  includes 
only  individuals  who  must  be  in 


jobs  requiring  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  production, 
technical  or  scientific  work  they 
are  supervising,  the  exercise  of 
independent  judgment  and  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  products 
made,  or  services  rendered,  and 
a  trapping  period  of  two  or  more 
years. 

“In  some  plants.  THE  SUPER¬ 
VISORY  PERSONNEL  MAY  BE 
DESIGNATED  BY  OTHER 
THAN  SUPERVISORY  TITLES, 
AND  WHERE  THEY  MEET  THE 
REQUIREMENTS  OUTLINED 
ABOVE.  THEY  ARE  IN¬ 
CLUDED." 

Fiulher  Definition 

Chairman  Stocking  continues 
with  this  explanation: 

(a)  “The  training  period  of 
two  or  more  years”  is  of  special 
significance  for  supervisors. 

(b)  “It  is  not  necessary  that 
the  occupation  of  the  worker  su¬ 
pervised  be  listed,  if  the  occu¬ 
pation  is  receiving  consideration 
under  the  second  category. 

(c)  “In  instances  where  the 
foreman  qualifies  under  the  sec¬ 
ond  category,  this  does  not  nec¬ 
essarily  imply  that  he  need  qual¬ 
ify  in  one  of  the  critical  occupa¬ 
tions  on  the  list. 

(d)  “Ownership”  is  not  an  oc¬ 
cupational  qualification,  nor  does 
it  have  any  significance  for  train¬ 
ing  time  in  the  occupation  of 
foreman.  Therefor,  under  no 
circumstances  should  this  factor 
be  given  weight  in  deciding  the 
occupational  status  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual. 

(e)  “The  classification  of 
“foreman”  should  be  as  carefully 
scrutinized  as  any  other  critical 


occupation.  .  .  .  You  must  review 
the  functions  performed  in  each 
case. 

(f)  “The  classification  of  reg¬ 
istrants  is  the  sole  responsibility 
of  the  Selective  Service  local 
boards,  subject  to  the  right  o( 
appeal  under  the  rules  of  that 
agency.” 

It  was  Mr.  Redmond’s  acute¬ 
ness  in  taking  up  a  local  ruling 
by  Chicago’s  6th  district  War 
Manpower  Commission  office, 
along  the  above  line,  and  in 
forcing  a  national  decision  along 
the  same  lines,  that  has  brought 
this  welcome  climax  to  a  very 
troublesome  problem  in  thou¬ 
sands  of  newspaper  plants. 

The  Inland  Daily  Press  As¬ 
sociation,  giving  the  Chicago 
news  abroad,  contributed  largely 
to  this  action.  Then  Mr.  Red¬ 
mond  urged  action  by  the  vari¬ 
ous  press  associations  of  i^ich 
he  was  a  member. 

Next  he  formed  an  active  com¬ 
mittee  to  campaign  the  issue, 
and  force  Washington  to  make 
consistent  rulings. 

Ed  F.  Abels  of  the  Lawrenct 
(Kan.)  Outlook,  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  Editorial  Association; 
Frank  W.  Rucker,  of  the  Inde¬ 
pendence  ( Mo. )  Daily  Examiner, 
for  the  Inland  Daily  Press,  and 
J.  Howard  Rusco,  for  the  Kan¬ 
sas  Press  Association,  and  Mr. 
Redmond,  met  in  Kansas  City 
with  Edward  W.  Franzke,  WMC 
director  at  Topeka,  and  T.  HO-. 
Hard  Cox,  regional  chief,  Mh 
WMC  Region,  division  of  pro¬ 
gram  development,  and  the  snuU 
city  newspaper  argument  wat 
embodied. 


THE  emeus  IS  THANKFUL  TO  THE  PRESS 

WITH  editors  in  a  dither  between  newsprint  nightmares  and  space  shortages.  The 

Greatest  Show  On  Earth  blossoms  forth  diis  spring  with  a  finer  circus  than  ever 
and  bids  for  favor  of  the  press. 

Launching  its  1944  season  with  a  raft  of  refreshingly  new  features  and  a  wealth 
of  interesting  copy  material.  The  Ringling  Bros  and  Bamum  &  Bailey  organizadoo 
is  truly  thankful  that  the  newspapers  of  America  have  always  regarded  the  circus 
as  news,  and  handled  it  as  such. 

Members  of  the  Big  Show’s  press  department — Roland  Buder,  general  press 
representadve;  Hal  Olver,  story  man;  Allen  Lester  and  Bernie  Head — have  every 
reason  to  be  glad  they’re  veterans  at  the  game,  with  hosts  of  old  friends — and  new 
— in  die  country’s  city  rooms  who  understand. 

These  dicus  men,  fully  realizing  today’s  condidons  and  keenly  appreciadng 
what  the  folks  in  newspaper  plants  are  up  against,  will  not  be  down  in  the  mouth, 
come  what  may.  They  know  that  the  great  American  institudon  they  represent  will 
get  more  dian  a  fair  break  from  the  press.  It  always  has. 

For,  the  newspapers  have  been  the  foremost  faaors  in  building  The  Greatest 
Show  On  Earth,  and  through  its  long  and  colorful  history  they’ve  never  let  it  down. 
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A  LETTER  FROM  THE  PUBLISHER 

To  answer  sonne  of  the  questions  subscribers  all  over  the  world  hove  been 
asking  about  how  Time  gathers,  verifies,  writes  and  distributes  its  news. 


General  MacArthur  has  said  that 
"news  is  as  necessary  to  the  combat 
soldier  as  bread  and  bullets.”  And  I 
can’t  help  feeling  you  will  be  proud 
to  learn  that  Time  has  been  the  leader 
in  every  single  venture  undertaken 
by  any  American  magazine  to  get 
accurate,  impartial  news  from  home 
to  our  troops  overseas  in  the 
shortest  possible  time.  So 
this  week  I  thought  you 
might  like  to  see  the  com¬ 
plete  record; 

Time  was  the  first  maga¬ 
zine  to  invent  a  miniature 
“Pony”  Edition  for  over¬ 
seas  distribution  (Novem¬ 
ber  23,  1942). 

Time  was  the  first  to 
publish  a  special  edition 
for  our  troops  in  Australia  Official 
(Januarj-  25,  1943);  the 
first  to  publish  a  special 
edition  in  Hawaii  for  our  armed 
forces  in  the  Central  Pacific  (Au¬ 
gust  16,  1943).  Time  was  the  first 
U.S.  magazine  to  be  published  for 
our  troops  in  Iran  (September  13, 
1943);  the  first  to  be  published  for 
our  troops  in  the  China-Burma- 
India  theater  (November  22, 

1943) ;  the  first  to  be  published  for 
our  troops  in  the  Middle  East  ( Jan- 
uar>’  24,  1944);  the  first  to  print  a 
Pony  Edition  in  Honolulu  for  fast 
distribution  to  our  armed  forces 
in  the  Gilberts,  the  Marshalls  and 
the  South  Pacific  (March  27, 

1944) . 

Time  was  the  first  to  begin  send¬ 
ing  copies  to  all  Army  and  Navy 
subscribers  overseas  by  first  class 
mail  to  reach  them  as  quickly  as 
their  letters  from  home  (August 

2,  1943). 

Time  was  also  the  first  to  make 
copies  available  for  plane  distribution 
to  our  troops  in  North  .Africa  (April 
5,  1943),  and  the  first  to  make  copies 
available  for  large-scale  distribution 
to  our  troops  in  England,  thereby 
breaking  a  log  jam  and  making  it 
possible  for  the  Army  to  distribute 


a  number  of  other  magazines  in 
England. 

And,  of  course,  even  before  Pearl 
Harbor  Time  started  the  world’s  first 
plane-delivered  magazine  (Time  Air 
Express  for  Latin  America),  thereby 
bringing  our  troops  in  the  Canal  Zone 
and  all  over  the  Caribbean  many 
news-days  closer  to  home.  Time  was 
also  the  first  American  magazine  to 
publish  in  Mexico 
City  (to  get  the 
news  faster  to 
Mexico  and  Cen¬ 
tral  America),  in 
Bogotd  (to  get  the 
news  faster  to  Co¬ 
lombia,  Ecuador 
and  northern  Pe¬ 
ru),  in  Sao  Paulo 
(to  get  the  news 
faster  to  Brazil 
and  Uruguay), and 
in  Buenos  Aires 

U.S.  Army  photo- 
graph  from  Burma. 

gentine). 


And  a  few  months  ago  Time,  with 
its  Scandinavian  Edition,  printed  in 
Stockholm,  became  the  first  maga¬ 
zine  published  inside  the  German 
blockade  (January  24,  1944). 

The  war  has  imposed  almost  un¬ 
believable  new  burdens  upon  our  cor¬ 
respondents,  our  editors,  and  our  re¬ 
searchers.  It  has  also  made  unprece¬ 
dented  demands  on  the  resourceful¬ 
ness  and  resolution  of  the  men  whose 
job  it  is  to  get  Time  printed  and 
distributed  all  over  the  world.  It  seems 
to  me  they  have  done  a  wonderful 
job.  In  any  event,  they  have  done  a 
job  which  has  won  for  your  news¬ 
magazine  a  truly  unique  position  with 
our  armed  forces  overseas.  They  have 
done  such  a  good  job  that  it  seems 
to  me  only  right  that  I  should  let 
you  know  about  it. 


Cordially, 


■  DITOR 


PUILISHER  for  April  IS,  1944 


Free  Speech 
On  Radio 
Is  Debated 

Senators.  Commentators 
On  Forum  Sponsored  by 
The  Cincinnati  Post 

Regulation  of  radio  by  listen¬ 
ers’  approval  or  federal  commis¬ 
sion  and  the  problems  of  pre¬ 
senting  news  honestly  and  fairly 
were  discussed  from  the  points 
of  view  of  congressional  leaders, 
radio  management,  and  the  com¬ 
mentator  on  America’s  Town 
Meeting  April  6  over  the  Blue 
Network  by  Sen.  Chan  Gurney, 
Republican,  of  South  Dakota. 
Sen.  Burton  K.  Wheeler,  Demo¬ 
crat.  of  Montana.  Gilbert  T. 
Seldes.  author  and  CBS  execu¬ 
tive,  and  H.  V.  Kaltenborn,  NBC 
commentator. 

The  broadcast,  titled  “Free¬ 
dom  of  Speech  on  the  Air’’  and 
prompted  by  the  Dies-Winchell 
controversy  and  recent  network 
rulings  on  the  subject,  originated 
in  Cincinnati  under  the  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  the  Cincinnati  Post. 

Gurney  Lauda  Radio 

Since  freedom  of  speech  on 
the  radio  is  limited  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  wave-lengths  to  a  few. 
Sen.  Gurney  urged  that  fairness 
rather  than  freedom  is  the  radio 
problem  and  that  as  radio  de¬ 
pends  for  its  success  on  public 
approval  and  cannot  long  suc- 
ce^  without  it,  radio  has  han¬ 
dled  news  fairly  with  few  excep¬ 
tions  and  can  be  trusted  to  con¬ 
tinue  its  policies  without  law  or 
managerial  edict. 

Laws,  he  said,  would  take  con¬ 
trol  from  the  public  and  the 
sense  of  responsibility  from 
management  and  place  it  in  the 
hands  of  a  governmental  group, 
when  it  might  become  an  instru¬ 
ment  to  destroy  freedom  of  ra¬ 
dio  speech. 

That  free  speech  on  the  air  is 
not  uncontrolled  speech  was  af¬ 
firmed  by  H.  V.  Kaltenborn,  who 
held  that  radio  criticism  should 
be  regulated  by  accuracy,  judg¬ 
ment.  good  taste,  avoidance  of 
sensationality,  and  the  criticism 
of  listeners,  but  not  by  laws  or 
regulations  impairing  freedom  of 
speech. 

Complete  separation  of  polit¬ 
ical  arguments  on  unpaid  time 
and  of  unbiased  reports  of  news 
was  praised  as  the  CBS  policy 
by  Gilbert  Seldes,  who  added 
that,  although  no  one  is  perfect, 
everyyone  can  lay  aside  bias  in 
analyzing  the  news. 

Sen.  ^^eeler  opposed  leaving 
any  radio  station  the  right  to 
broadcast  one  side  of  a  contro¬ 
versy  without  giving  the  other 
side  equal  opportunity  on  the  air 
and  declar^  that  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission 
should  review  the  use  of  the 
frequencies  it  grants,  leaving 
any  abuse  of  that  review  to  cor¬ 
rection  by  the  courts. 

“No  one  can  speak  on  the  ra¬ 
dio,’’  he  said,  “unless  the  station 
owner  permits  him  to  do  so. 
This  being  true.  Congress  must 
see  that  when  one  side  of  any 
public  controversy  is  aired,  all 
sides  are  aired  equally  over  iden¬ 
tical  facilities.  Arguing  person¬ 


alities  solves  no  issue.  Freedom 
is  the  reasonable  negation  of  li¬ 
cense.  And  my  opinion  is  that 
radio  commentators  who  use  dis- 
ctission  of  news  to  conduct  per¬ 
sonal  agitation  should  be  denied 
the  air  as  news  commentators. 

“Because  it  enters  our  homes 
— all  radio  must  be  conducted 
within  the  bounds  of  good  taste. 
Many  of  our  commentators  who 
set  themselves  up  as  our  self- 
constituted  instructors  —  speak 
with  questionable  authority.’’ 

“We  think,”  declared  Seldes. 
“that  a  broadcasting  system  must 
make  available  to  the  public  all 
significant  points  of  view  on 
questions  of  general  interest.  In 
order  to  do  this,  and  play  fair 
among  opponents,  we  always  set 
aside  time  for  many-sided  dis¬ 
cussions  of  controversial  sub¬ 
jects.  This  time  is  not  for  sale. 
Bias  meets  bias  on  equal  terms. 
But  bias  does  not  get  into  news 
analysis.  We  think  that  news  is 
of  such  supreme  importance  to  a 
democracy  that  it  should  not  be 
tampered  with.  News  analysts 
can  and  do  put  bias  aside.” 

“We  say,”  he  added,  “there 
can  be  no  fair  play,  no  actual 
freedom  of  speech,  if  anyone, 
dealing  every  day  with  such  a 
vital  commodity  as  the  news, 
can  use  his  power,  his  prestige 
or  his  money  to  tamper  with 
truth,  to  agitate  for  a  private 
cause,  or  to  put  over  propa¬ 
ganda.  The  whole  history  of 
American  liberty  is  on  our  side.” 

‘“To  me  freedom  of  the  press 
and  freedom  of  speech  on  the 
air,”  urged  Kaltenborn,  “are 
foundation  stones  of  American 
political  freedom.  My  instinct  is 
to  oppose  all  laws,  edicts,  rules 
or  regulations  which  deny  or 
cripple  that  freedom.  Liberty 
sometimes  degenerates  into  li¬ 
cense.  But  I  would  rather  ad¬ 
mit  occasional  abuse  than  permit 
restrictive  control.” 

Against  Outside  Control 

Quoting  FCC  Chairman  James 
J.  Fly  and  NBC  President  Niles 
Trammell  against  managerial  re¬ 
strictions  or  outside  control, 
Kaltenborn  warned:  “Don't 

imagine  that  free  speech  means 
uncontrolled  speech.  And  don’t 
cripple  by  dogmatic  law  the 
well-tried  system  of  self-control 
which  has  made  our  free  radio 
the  fearless  champion  of  liberty 
and  human  rights.” 

Sen.  Gurney  opposed  gov¬ 
ernment  regulation  of  programs : 

“It  is  my  sincere  judgment, 
first,  that  radio — with  a  very, 
very  few  exceptions — has  han¬ 
dled  their  radio  programs  in  a 
mighty  fair,  clean  way.  If  they 
had  not  in,  say,  the  ten-year  pe¬ 
riod  just  pass^  they  would  not 
now  be  on  the  air,  for  our  Amer¬ 
ican  people  have  a  way  of  doing 
away  with  any  concern  that  does 
not  treat  them  fairly. 

“The  broadcasters  themselves 
first  enunciated  the  principle 
that  controversial  public  issues 
must  be  handled  fairly.  They 
decided  this  because  of  their  rec- 
ogition  of  their  own  responsi¬ 
bility  to  the  public,  plus  intelli¬ 
gent  self-interest. 

“I  hesitate  to  see  laws  passed 
that  would  put  restriction  on.  or 
limit  the  broadcasting  industry, 
whether  by  law  or  by  mana¬ 
gerial  edict.  You  must  remem¬ 
ber  that  regulation  by  law  takes 
away  from  the  industry  the  sense 


of  responsibility,  and  leaves  in 
the  hands  of  a  few,  that  power 
which  would  be  with  the  gov¬ 
ernment  or  its  agency  to  grad¬ 
ually  encroach  upon  freedom 
of  speech  via  the  radio. 

“We  Americans  should  be  con¬ 
cerned  now  about  the  ever-in¬ 
creasing  encroachment  upon  the 
radio  industry  by  the  federal 
regulating  bureaucracy.  What 
we  need  in  this  country  is  a  new 
law  which  clearly  and  explicitly 
tells  the  federal  regulating  body 
what  it  cannot  do,  rather  than  a 
law  outlining  a  program  of  what 
it  can  do.” 

■ 

Thugs  Attack 
Another  Phila. 
Newspaperman 

Philadelphia,  April  12 — For 
the  second  time  within  two 
weeks  a  newspaperman  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Daily  News  has 
been  attacked  and  beaten  up  by 
strongarm  thugs  of  the  under¬ 
world  in  Philadelphia  and  Cam¬ 
den,  apparently  in  retaliation  for 
exposure  of  racketeer  activities 
in  relation  to  racetrack  gambling 
and  illegal  traffic  in  gasoline  ra¬ 
tions. 

William  (Bill)  Markward. 
New  Jersey  editor  of  the  News 
and  radio  commentator  on  Sta¬ 
tion  WPEN  of  a  news  program 
sponsored  by  the  News,  is  the 
victim  of  the  second  demonstra¬ 
tion  against  the  journalistic  fra¬ 
ternity  here  within  a  fortnight, 
having  been  ambushed  early  on 
the  morning  of  April  8  on  Cres¬ 
cent  Boulevard,  near  Airport 
Circle,  Camden.  N.  J.,  and  se- 
verly  beaten  before  he  could 
escape  in  his  car  from  a  gang  of 
four  ruffians. 

Caught  After  Chase 

This  was  like  adding  insult 
and  injury  to  the  case  of  Joseph 
McGinn,  Daily  News  photogra¬ 
pher,  who  late  in  March  was 
knocked  down  and  kicked  by 
bodyguards  attending  Nate 
Schaeffer,  reputed  Philadelphia 
gambling  leader,  following  the 
arraignment  of  the  latter  at  a 
hearing  in  City  Hall  central  po¬ 
lice  court. 

Only  two  nights  before  his  at¬ 
tack,  Markward  on  the  air  had 
been  serving  it  up  hot,  following 
City  Editor  Bob  Vail  in  avowals 
the  News  would  continue  its 
warfare  against  gangsters  until 
both  Philadelphia  and  Camden 
were  cleaned  up. 

On  his  way  home  early  Satur¬ 
day  morning - Markward  lives 

in  a  small  South  Jersey  town — 
the  newsman  was  followed  for 
10  miles,  dodging  into  side  roads, 
switching  off  his  lights  and 
evading  an  encounter  for  some 
hours. 

Having  taken  refuge  in  a  small 
inn,  thinking  he  had  thrown  his 
would-be  assailants  off  the  track. 
Markward  eventually  started  for 
home  again.  He  had  gone  only 
a  short  distance  when  the  car¬ 
load  of  strongarm  men  overtook 
him,  forced  his  car  to  the 
side  of  the  road  and  attacked 
him. 

Several  of  Markward’s  ribs 
were  broken.  lie  managed  to 
drive  his  car  home  and  sum¬ 
moned  a  physician. 


Record  Linage  Donated 
To  N.  Y.  Red  Cross 

A  record  of  860.240  lines  of 
advertising  to  date  has  been  do¬ 
nated  by  advertising  organiza¬ 
tions,  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  in  supirart  of  the  Red  Cross 
War  Fund  drive  In  New  York 
this  year,  according  to  the  re¬ 
port  made  by  Mrs.  Henry  Breck¬ 
inridge,  chairman  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  space  solicitation  bureau, 
to  James  M.  Cecil,  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  public  i^fo^ 
mation,  this  week. 

This  total,  which  is  valued  at 
an  average  of  a  $1  a  line,  ex¬ 
ceed  by  526,831  lines  that  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  drive  in  1943. 
Metropolitan  English  language 
newspapers  led  the  list  with 
contributions  of  387,412  lines; 
foreign  language  publications 
donated  107,730  lines  and  trade 
and  house  publications  gave 
288.360  lines. 

Commented  Mr.  Cecil,  “This 
amazing  contribution  of  adver 
tising  space  imdoubtedly  has 
been  an  important  factor  in  ac¬ 
quainting  our  people  with  the 
needs  of  the  Red  Cross.” 

At  the  most  recent  counting 
the  sum  collected  lacked  three 
million  of  the  $22,386,000  quota 
and  Mr.  Cecil  appealed  for  con¬ 
tinued  cooperation. 

■ 

Service  Edition 

The  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette 
is  issuing  a  four-page  service  edi¬ 
tion.  complete  with  “Terry  and 
the  Pirates,”  pin-up  girl,  and 
news.  It  is  published  fortnightly. 
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To:  liHeinbers  of  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Associabon 
From:  American  Associabon  of  Newspaper  Represenfabves 

As  many  newspaper  executives  may  not  have  seen  our  Presentations 
in  the  interest  of  all  newspapers  entitled  — 

“Newspapers  Get  Immediate  Action'' 

AND  ■ 

“Passport  to  Thirty  Million  Pantries" 

We  will  have  both  on  display  in  the  Basildon  Room  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel  from  5:30  p.  m.  Tuesday,  April  25,  to  5:00  p.  m. 

Thursday,  April  27.  Presentations  will  be  made  each  day  as  follows: 

TUESDAY  WEDNESDAY  THURSDAY 

5:30  p.  m.  10: 00  a.  m.  4:30  p.  m.  9:00  a.  m.  2:30  p.  m. 

8:30  p.m.  11:30  a.m.  8:30  p.m.  10:00  a.m.  4:00  p.m. 

10:00  p.m.  2:30  p.  m.  10:00  p.  m.  11:30  a.m. 

It  would  be  our  pleasure  to  give  additional  special  presentations 
at  any  time  before,  during,  or  after  Publishers’  Week. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEWSPAPER  REPRESENTATIVES 

REPRESENTING  THE  NEWSPAPERS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA 

FORTY-FIVE  MILLION  DAILY  CIRCULATION 
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Mrs.  McLemore  Takes 
Soldier-Husband’s  Job 


By  Samuel  Rovner 

PINCH-HITTING  for  a  batsman 

of  Private  Henry  McLemore's 
stature  is  no  mean  stunt  for 
anyone.  But,  Mrs.  McLemore  is 
doing  it  while  Mac  is  in  training 
as  a  combat  correspondent  in 
the  Army,  and  doing  it  in  good 
fashion. 

Notable,  particularly,  is  the 
fact  that  now  doing  a  four  times 
weekly  column  for  McNaught 
Syndicate  is  a  young  woman 
who  never  did  any  writing  be¬ 
fore.  Well,  hardly  ever.  ITiere 
have  been  times  in  the  past 
when  she  helped  out  her  hus¬ 
band,  who  is  a  stretch  runner, 
she  says,  and  “is  in  the  habit  of 
puttering  about  doing  every¬ 
thing  except  writing  until  the 
deadline  is  on  him.” 

A  Willing  Helpmote 

There  was  a  time,  for  in¬ 
stance,  when  the  two,  inseparable 
until  Uncle  Sam  decided  dif¬ 
ferently,  were  in  Europe  to¬ 
gether.  Two  weeks’  columns 
had  to  be  written.  They  seated 
themselves  in  separate  rooms. 
He  did  seven  of  them,  she  seven. 
All  14  pieces  were  sent  by  cable, 
neither  of  them  knowing  what 
the  other  had  written. 

One  of  the  columns  evoked 
the  following  comment  from  her 
husband’s  mother:  “Henry,  now 
here’s  a  story  that’s  really  good. 
It’s  so  like  you.  You  ought  to 
do  stuff  like  that  more  often." 
His  wife  had  written  it. 

When  McLemore  covered 
baseball  or  football  (he  used  to 
do  sports  for  U.P.),  his  wife  was 
always  with  him.  She  had  to  be 
to  keep  him  at  his  work.  “That’s 
how  I  got  my  newspaper  train¬ 
ing."  she  says.  The  volume  of 
her  fan  mail  indicates  the  train¬ 
ing  must  have  been  pretty  good. 

Intense  and  restless.  Mrs.  Mc¬ 
Lemore  gives  the  impression  of 
a  woman  who  knows  all  about  a 
lot  of  things,  particularly  what 
the  shooting’s  about.  Modestly, 
however,  she  begged  off  when 
someone  suggested  to  her  that 
she  attend  the  President’s  press 
conference  when  she  was  in 
Washington  recently.  Instead, 
she  interviewed  his  Scottish  ter¬ 
rier,  Fala. 

And  a  pleasant  interview  it 
was,  except  that  Fala  was  a  bit 
too  anxious  to  make  a  good  im¬ 
pression.  He  tried  to  scramble 
over  her,  but.  President’s  pet  or 
not.  she  wouldn’t  permit  that. 

“I  was  wearing  my  last  pair  of 
nylons,"  she  said,  “and  I  was 
bound  to  protect  them  at  all 
costs.” 

While  in  the  capital,  she  also 
interviewed  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Ickes.  She  had  arrived 
20  minutes  early  to  see  Fala,  and 
now  she  was  20  minutes  late  for 
her  appointment  with  Ickes.  As¬ 
surance  has  been  given  to  all 
concerned,  however,  that  the 
slight  was  entirely  unintentional. 

The  interview  with  Ickes  was 
easily  arranged.  The  Secretary 


had  once  written  to  McLemore's 
syndicate:  “Fire  that  McLemore. 
I  don’t  like  his  column."  He 
could  do  no  less  than  tell  her 
why.  Before  she  left.  Ickes  ad¬ 
mitted  that  McLemore  was,  well, 
all  right. 

When  McLemore  went  into 
service  and  the  couple  were 


Mrs.  McLemore  and  Fala 

saying  their  farewells,  she  said: 
“Take  care  of  yourself,  and,  re¬ 
member,  everybody  loves  you.” 
“Yes,"  he  replied,  “everybody 
but  Ickes.” 

Despite  her  columnar  activi¬ 
ties,  Mrs.  McLemore  still  man¬ 
ages  to  care  for  three  households 
in  Daytona  Beach,  Fla. — hers, 
her  facer’s  and  her  aunt’s.  But 
the  columns  come  forth  like 
clockwork,  nevertheless.  It’s  a 
man-size  job  and  she  likes  it. 

What’s  Henry  going  to  do 
when  he  gets  back? 

Patience  Pays 

IT  TOOK  him  40  years  to  do  it, 

but  Lowell  Mellett  has  final¬ 
ly  received  that  $5  raise  from  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch.  It  was 
that  long  ago  that  Mellett.  dur- 
his  internship  as  a  cub  re¬ 
porter  on  the  newspaper,  asked 
O.  K.  Bovard,  the  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  to  provide  a  salary  more 
commensurate  with  his  proven 
abilities. 

After  listening  sympathetical¬ 
ly  to  the  cub’s  reasoned  and  doc¬ 
umented  appeal,  Bovard  said. 
“Nothing  doing.”  Mellett  left 
and  got  a  job  on  another  paper. 

Now  Mellett,  who  recently  re¬ 
signed  as  administrative  as¬ 
sistant  to  President  Roosevelt,  is 
writing  a  thrice-weekly  column 
for  the  Bell  Syndicate.  Among 
the  newspapers  that  have  bought 
it  is  the  Post-Dispatch. 

The  contract  with  the  Post- 
Dispatch  carried  a  weekly  pay¬ 
ment  no  more  nor  less  than  what 
Mellett  was  getting  at  the  time 
he  left  the  paper.  Mellett  asked 
managing  editor  Ben  Reese  if  he 


wouldn’t  pay  him  $5  a  week 
more,  as  a  matter  of  principle, 
to  come  back  to  the  Post-Dis¬ 
patch. 

Reese  wired  back:  “O.K.  I’m 
-sorry  you  had  to  wait  so  long 
for  it.” 

The  new  column  starts  April 
18 — in  the  Post-Dispatch  and 
elsewhere. 

Beauty  Tips  from  Coast  Guard 

ANTOINETTE  DONNELLY, 

beauty  columnist  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Thibune-New  York  News 
Syndicate,  is  on  a  trip  which 
will  take  her.  among  other 
places,  to  various  precincts  of 
the  SPARS,  women’s  reserve  of 
the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard.  Satis¬ 
fied  that  the  service  women  are 
already  somewhat  above  the 
average  physically,  her  purpose 
is  not  to  teach  them,  but  to  learn 
from  them. 

As  a  result  of  her  visits  with 
them,  she  will  do  a  series  of 
Sunday  articles,  starting  April 
30,  on  exercises  taken  from  their 
physical  education  regimen. 

Ace  Tells  His  Story 

KING  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 

has  signed  Capt.  Don  Gentile, 
of  Piqua,  Ohio,  the  country’s 
new  No.  1  air  ace  for  a  series  of 
six  or  more  articles  about  his 
combat  experiences  and  his  life 
story.  Accompanying  the  series 
will  be  a  collection  of  pictures 
of  him  and  his  family.  The  ar¬ 
ticles  are  being  written  by  Lee 
Carson,  woman  correspondent, 
and  will  start  April  16. 

So  That's  How  Ernie  Does  Itl 

HERE’S  a  story  now  making  the 

rounds  of  the  Mediterranean 
theater.  A  brigadier  general  in 
the  Italian  area  congratulated 
Ernie  I^le  on  the  fine  war  re¬ 
porting  the  United  Feature 
Syndicate  columnist  is  doing. 

“I  read  your  stories  every  time 
Stars  and  Stripes  prints  them," 
said  the  general;  then  he  added, 
“It’s  too  bad  your  columns  aren’t 
printed  in  the  papers  in  the 
United  States,  so  people  there 
would  know  what  the  war  is 
like.” 

Shy  Ernie  replied:  “'Well,  gen¬ 
eral,  a  few  papers  do  print  my 
columns  back  in  the  States.” 
(To  be  exact,  270  of  them  do, 
according  to  CJeorge  Carlin,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  syndicate.) 

Whereupon  the  helpful  gen¬ 
eral  said:  “If  there’s  anything  I 
can  do  to  persuade  more  papers 
to  print  your  columns,  let  me 
know.” 

Everybody  wants  to  get  into 
the  act.  I ' 

Winchell  Sues  Hoffman 

WALTER  WINCHELL,  New 

York  Mirror  and  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate  columnist,  filed 
suit  this  week  in  Federal  court. 
New  York,  against  Representa¬ 
tive  Clare  E.  Hoffman,  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  alleging  he  was  held  up  to 
ridicule  by  an  article  of  the  Con¬ 
gressman  in  the  Marcellus 
(Mich.)  News.  The  complaint, 
which  asks  damages  of  $250,000, 
stated  that  Hoffman  suggested 
Winchell  be  ousted  from  the 
Navy.  The  complaint  asserted 
also  that  the  article  created  the 
impression  the  columnist  “was 
guilty  of  some  improper,  unbe¬ 
coming  and  disgraceful  conduct.” 


New  Serials 

AMONG  (he  new  serials  on  tap 
at  the  syndicates  are:  “Men  of 
Maryknoll,”  by  James  Kellor 
and  Meyer  Berger,  distributed  in 
12  installments  by  Associatb) 
Newspapers.  It  tells  the  true 
stories  of  young  men  from  a  re¬ 
ligious  institution  who  are  serv¬ 
ing  the  armed  forces  physically 
and  spiritually  on  the  warfronti, 
.  .  .  AP  Features  will  release, 
beginning  April  28,  a  bit  of  “es¬ 
cape”  fiction  called  “Lady  in  i 
Whirl.”  by  Valck  Georgens.  .  . . 
United  Feature  Syndicate  is 
readying  for  release  early  in 
May  “Flight  from  Broadway," 
by  Gay  Rutherford,  the  story  of 
a  showgirl  who  goes  to  a  small 
town  to  escape  the  scandal¬ 
mongers.  It  will  carry  illustra¬ 
tions.  .  .  .  Associated  Newspa¬ 
pers  is  serializing  “What  to  Do 
with  Germany,”  by  Louis  Nizer. 
a  blueprint  for  post-war  Europe. 

.  .  .  The  Chicago  Daily  News  hat 
developed  a  new  idea — six-day 
serials,  with  a  new  one  runnini 
each  week.  They  are  being  die 
tributed  by  the  Register  &  Trib¬ 
une  Syndicate. 

Personals  and  Notes 
JOHN  SELBY,  book  critic  for 
AP  Features,  will  lead  a  Book 
&  Author  War  Bond  Committn 
tour  April  27  and  28.  With  sev¬ 
eral  authors  he  will  take  part  in 
Bond  rallies  in  Huntington  and 
Charleston,  W.  "Va.  .  .  .  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate  has  for  distribu¬ 
tion  a  new  feature  called  “To¬ 
day’s  Victory  Garden-Graph,”  by 
Dean  Halliday.  It  is  released  by 
Central  Press  Association.  ...  It 
is  rumored  that  “Barnaby,”  tht 
PM  Syndicate  strip  by  Crockett 
Johnson,  is  under  serious  con¬ 
sideration  as  movie  material. 


Every  library  needs  thh 
expertly  compiled  recon 
of  the  portentous  eventi 
of  the  year  1943 


NOW  RIADYI  —  this  invaluable  eng- 
clopedia  of  important  world  happaninp 
in  1943  .  .  .  Fact  records,  for  busine* 
men,  editors,  writers,  parents,  teacbM 
saving  hours  of  research. 

Compiled  by  200  specialists  from  m 
thoritative  sources.  A  record  reflectMl 
the  pulse  beat  of  a  world  at  war,  IstiS 
developments  in  science,  industry,  msf- 
icine,  ^ucation,  sports,  drama,  etc. 

For  accurate,  complete  informati* 
have  the  YEAR  BOOK  always  in  reed 
Hundreds  of  photographs,  maps,  chadt 
and  diagrams. 

Limited  edition,  no  reprinting.  OrdV 
now.  (Size  7"  x  10'.)  Cloth  $7.5tt 
Buckram  $8.50. 


Funk  I  Wegnells  Ca.,  354  4rti  Ave.,  N.  Y.  tt 
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More  read  than  most 
of  the  war  news . . . 


the  Sunday  comics  section! 


Not  that  people  don’t  realize  the  importance  of  the  war  news 
.  .  .  But  the  combat  scene  is  far  away,  not  familiar;  the  comics  scene 
is  its  own  geography,  long  familiar  ...  War  news  is  impersonal; 
comics  characters  are  personalities,  well  known  .  .  .  Communiques 
are  terse,  guarded,  need  background  for  understanding;  comics  are 
easily  understandable  ...  War  news  is  serious;  comics  are  fun  .  .  . 

An  old  interest  and  established  habit  endures  even  through  an 
important  emergency  .  .  .  Still  read  by  three  out  of  four  adults  and 
virtually  all  children,  read  regularly,  every  Sunday,  the  Sunday 
comics  section  still  affords  the  highest  certainty  of  recepdon  of  any 
medium  .  .  .  And  Metropolitan  Group  makes  Sunday  comics  a 
nadonal  medium — with  the  massed  circuladons  of  41  major  Sunday 
newspapers  .  .  .  reaching  15,000,000  of  the  homes  in  the  better 
buying  half  of  the  nadonal  market!  ...  One  order,  one  piece  of 
copy,  one  bill!  .  .  .  Call  any  office  to  learn  more  about .  . . 


Metropolitan  Group..  .  the  fast  national  newspaper  network 

Sunday  Comics  Section  Advertisillg  in:  Baltimore  Sun  •  Boston  Globe  •  Chicago  Tribune  •  Oeveland  Plain  Dealer  >  Detroit  News  •  New  York^ews 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  *  Pittabursh  Preea  •  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat  •  Washington  Star  *  Dee  Moines  Register  ■  Milwaukee  Journal  ■  Minneapolis  Tribune 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  •  ALTERNATES:  Boston  Herald  •  Detroit  Free  Press  •  New  York  Herald  Tribune  *  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  •  Washington  Poet 
OPTIONAL  ADDITIONS;  Buffalo  Courier-Express  *  Cincinnati  Enquirer  •  Columbus  Dispatch  •  Dallas  News  ■  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune-Statea 
Omaha  World-Herald  •  Providence  Journal  •  Rochester  Democrat  d  Chronicle  •  San  Antonio  Express  •  Springfield  Union  d  Repnblicsn 
Syracuse  Post-Standard  •  METRO  PACIFIC:  Fresno  Bee  •  Long  Beach  Press-Telegram  •  Los  Angeles  Times  •  Oakland  Tribune  *  Oregon  Journal 
Sacramento  Bee  •  San  Diego  Union  *  San  Francisco  Chronicle  •  Seattle  Times  •  Spokane  Spokesman-Review  •  Tacoma  News  Trilmoe 
220  East  42d  St..  NEW  YORK  17  •  Tribune  Tower.  CHICAGO  1 1  •  New  Center  Bid*.,  DETROIT  2  •  155  Montgomery  St.,  SAN  ITIANCISOO  4 
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THOMAS  JEFFERSON 

WE  CANNOT  over-emphasize  the  contri* 

buttons  of  Thomas  Jefferson  to  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  free  press  which  has  be¬ 
come  the  cornerstone  of  our  democratic 
system.  On  April  13,  the  nation  observed 
the  201st  anniversary  of  Jefferson’s  birth 
and  it  is  fitting  once  more  to  note  the  im¬ 
portant  role  he  played  in  obtaining  the  Bill 
of  Rights  guarantees  for  the  American 
people. 

The  clearest  exposition  of  his  thinking 
regarding  the  necessity  for  free  newspapers 
was  outlined  in  his  letter,  often  quoted,  to 
Edward  Carrington: 

"The  people  are  the  only  censors  of  their 
governors;  and  even  their  errors  will  tend 
to  keep  these  to  the  true  principles  of  their 
institution.  To  punish  these  errors  too 
severely  would  be  to  suppress  the  only 
safeguard  of  the  public  liberty.  The  way 
to  prevent  these  irrregular  interpositions 
of  the  people  (such  as  the  Shay’s  Rebel¬ 
lion)  is  to  give  them  full  information  of 
their  affairs  through  the  channel  of  the 
public  papers,  and  to  contrive  that  those 
papers  should  penetrate  the  whole  mass 
of  the  people.  The  basis  of  our  govern¬ 
ments  teing  the  opinion  of  the  people,  the 
first  object  should  be  to  keep  that  right; 
and  were  it  left  to  me  to  decide  whether 
we  should  have  a  government  without 
newspapers,  or  newspapers  without  gov¬ 
ernment,  I  should  not  hesitate  a  moment 
to  prefer  the  latter.  But  I  should  mean 
that  every  man  should  receive  those  papers, 
and  be  capable  of  reading  them.  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  those  societies  ( as  the  Indians ) 
which  live  without  government,  enjoy  in 
their  general  mass  an  infinitely  greater 
degree  of  happiness  than  those  who  live 
under  the  European  governments.  Among 
the  former,  public  opinion  is  in  the  place 
of  law,  and  restrains  morals  as  powerfully 
as  laws  ever  did  anywhere.  Among  the 
latter,  imder  pretense  of  governing,  they 
have  divided  their  nations  into  two  classes, 
wolves  and  sheep.  .  .  .  This  is  a  true  pic¬ 
ture  of  Europe.  Cherish,  therefore,  the 
spirit  of  our  people,  and  keep  alive  their 
attention.  Do  not  be  too  severe  upon 
their  errors,  but  reclaim  them  by  enlight¬ 
ening  them.” 

PRESS  "MONOPOLY" 

OUR  GUEST  Shop  Talk  columnist  this 

week,  Halford  Houser  of  the  Cape  Cod 
Standard-Times,  discusses  Freedom  of  the 
Press  as  differentiated  from  Press  Free¬ 
dom  and  argues  that  “the  one-newspaper 
ownership  monopoly  which  exists  in  1.280 
cities  and  towns  of  the  United  States  is  the 
greatest  single  factor  threatening  a  Free 
Press.” 

Mr.  Houser  states  “a  Free  Press  is 
an  expression  of  the  public’s  right  to  read 
the  truth,  unfettered,  undominated  and 
unrestricted.” 

“Freedom  of  the  Press  is  an  expression 
of  the  publisher’s  right  to  publish  what  he 
wishes,  within  the  bounds  of  libel  and 
decency,” 'he  explains. 

We  believe  he  overlooks  the  wording  of 
the  First  Amendment  to  the  Constitution 
which  plainly  says:  "Congress  shall  make 
no  law  .  .  .  abridging  the  freedom  ...  of 
the  press.” 

Also  we  believe  there  are  very  few 


For  when  I  am  weak,  then  I  am  strong. 

— 2  Corinthians  XII,  10. 


editors  or  publishers  in  this  country  who 
look  upon  that  guarantee  solely  as  a  right 
given  to  them  alone  instead  of  a  funda¬ 
mental  right  granted  to  the  people  to  enjoy 
an  unfettered  press. 

In  our  one-newspaper  towns  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  news  monopoly.  With  our 
mass  distribution  system  there  is  hardly  a 
newspaper  reader,  outside  of  the  rural 
areas,  who  cannot  read  several  daily  papers 
on  the  day  they  are  printed  if  he  has  a 
mind  to.  Certainly,  under  this  system 
readers  eventually  would  become  aware 
that  their  local  newspaper  is  not  telling 
them  all  the  facts  and  circulation  would 
suffer.  When  that  happens  even  the  most 
biased  editor  or  publisher  would  see  the 
handwriting  on  the  wall  and  improve  his 
news  treatment. 

’The  confidence  of  the  American  public 
can  be  no  more  exemplified  than  in  the 
rising  circulation  figures,  to  which  we  con¬ 
stantly  point.  If  the  people  have  no  faith 
in  their  local  newspaper,  be  it  one  of  a 
dozen  or  the  only  one,  they  naturally  do 
not  continue  to  buy  it. 

TWO  CENTS  A  WORD— 
AROUND  THE  WORLD 

FOR  THIRTY-FIVE  YEARS,  in  peace  and 

war,  the  Empire  Press  Union  has  been 
found  a  strong  right  arm  to  succeeding 
administrations  of  British  <]lovernmental 
affairs. 

Like  the  great  London  Times  the  Union 
is  absolutely  independent  of  ail  govern¬ 
mental  control  and  profoundly  interested 
in  all  governmental  policies. 

Organized  in  London  in  1909  by  the  lead¬ 
ing  newspapers  of  the  Empire  under  the 
generous  patronage  and  friendly  interest 
of  the  late  Lord  Rosebury,  the  Union  has 
to  some  extent  been — “cementing  the  bonds 
of  Empire”  —  and  following  the  sound 
policy  of  intercourse  and  education. 

Imperial  press  conferences  under  its 
sponsorship  have  been  held  in  South 
Africa,  Australia,  London  and  Canada. 

At  a  meeting  in  Ottawa  in  1920  the  late 
Lord  Burnham,  at  the  time  proprietor  of 
the  London  Daily  Telegraph,  was  the  presi¬ 
dent  and  presiding  officer  and  under  con¬ 
sideration  were  the  Wilsonian  doctrines 
of — “Open  covenants” — and  "self  determi¬ 
nation.” 

’The  Irish  question  was  then  a  thorn  in 
the  fiesh  of  the  British  as  it  is  now  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Participating  in  the  debate  were  the  late 
John  W.  Dafoe,  for  a  quarter  century  the 
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distinguished  editor  of  the  Winnipeg  Free 
Press  and  Sir  Gilbert  Parker.  It  was  ao 
inspiring  and  highly  educational  discussion 
of  vital  questions  affecting  the  public 
interest  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
this  Ottawa  conference  exercised  great  in¬ 
fluence  and  aided  the  Privy  Council  and 
the  Parliament  in  formulation  of  sound 
policy. 

With  the  multitudinous  organizations  of 
editors  and  publishers  and  newspapers  in 
the  United  States,  it  is  also  only  fair  to 
say  that  we  have  nothing  in  our  country 
comparable  with  the  organization  of  British 
newspaper  people  known  as  the  Empire 
Press  Union. 

The  outstanding  achievement  of  the 
Union  through  the  years,  aside  from  spir¬ 
itual  accomplishments,  has  been  in  the 
realm  of  communications  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  penny  a  word  rate  for 
press  throughout  the  Empire — comparable 
to  two  cents  a  word  American. 

’The  present  president  is  Lt.  Col.,  the 
Hon.  John  Jacob  Astor,  M.P.,  proprietor 
of  the  London  Times,  now  in  the  United 
States. 

"GIVE"  THEIR  LIVES 

A  LETTER  from  Capt.  Robert  M.  White  U, 

son  of  L.  Mitchell  White,  Mexico  (Mo.) 
Evening  Ledger  publisher,  contains  a  sug¬ 
gestion  that  we  think  is  particularly  perti¬ 
nent  for  newspaper  editors  to  consider  as 
American  casualty  lists  grow  with  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  the  war. 

Capt.  White,  a  former  United  Press 
staff  writer,  who  recently  returned  to  Aus¬ 
tralia  after  six  months’  combat  duty  in 
New  Guinea,  takes  exception  to  a  Ledger 
headline  over  the  pictures  of  14  men  who 
have  met  death  in  World  War  II.  ’The 
headline  read:  “Audrain  County  Men  Who 
Have  Lost  Their  Lives  in  Service.”  Bob 
writes  to  his  father. 

“That  isn’t  like  the  Ledger.  Men  in  ser¬ 
vice  don’t  ‘lose’  their  lives.  People  lose 
umbrellas,  golf  balls  and  at  poker  ...  but 
men  in  service  don't  ‘lose’  their  lives. 

“They  GIVE  their  lives. 

“Once  a  man  faces  the  stark  reality  of 
death  under  fire  he  knows  why  he  is  ‘in 
service.’  .  .  .  There  are  no  volunteers  or 
selectees  on  the  battle  field.  When  the 
order  comes  to  charge,  there  is  no  draft 
board  there  to  pick  you  up  and  lead  you 
forward  into  fire.  You  get  up  on  your  own 
and  with  your  own  freely  given  strength 
charge  forward  amid  the  blasting,  scream¬ 
ing  hell  which  may  mean  death. 

"You  can’t  say  a  man  ‘loses’  his  life  un¬ 
der  those  conditions.  He  gives  it.  He 
gives  it  knowingly  and  for  good  reason. 
The  reason  he  is  there,  ‘in  service,’  is  to 
help  bring  Victory  for  a  cause.  ...  It  is, 
rather,  to  follow  the  footsteps  of  another 
Young  Man  who  long  ago  fought  for  His 
cause  and  did  not  hesitate  to  give,  not 
lose.  His  life.  .  .  .” 

We  think  that  reporters,  copyreaders 
and  editors  might  well  give  thoughtful 
consideration  to  Capt.  White’s  deep  and 
moving  suggestion.  It  might  be  well  for 
newspapers  to  place  a  reminder  before 
their  editorial  staff  members  to  read  and 
be  guided  accordingly: 

“THEY  ‘GIVE  THEIR  LIVES;  “THEY 
DON’T  ‘LOSE’  THEM.” 
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PERSONAL 

MENTION _ 

SEN.  ARTHUR  H.  VANDEN- 

BERG.  former  editor  of  the 
Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald. 
was  principal  speaker  at  a  re¬ 
cent  dinner  honoring  the  Polish 
Daily  News,  Detroit,  and  its 
publisher.  Frank  Januszewski, 
on  the  40th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  paper. 

Tom  Wallace,  editor  of  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Times,  will  be 
guest  speaker  at  the  joint  lunch¬ 
eon  April  25  of  the  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Gardens  Club  of 
Georgia  and  the  National  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Garden  Clubs,  to  be  held 
in  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Harry  H.  Whitely,  publisher 
of  the  Dowagiac  (Mich.)  News, 
has  been  reelected  chairman  of 
the  State  Conservation  Commis¬ 
sion. 

Mrs.  Robert  D.  Best,  wife  of 
the  publisher  of  the  Everett 
(Wash.)  Herald,  has  given  birth 
to  a  baby  daughter. 

Crombie  Allen,  former  On¬ 
tario,  Cal.,  newspaper  publisher, 
recently  report^  in  a  critical 
condition  at  a  San  Antonio  hos¬ 
pital  after  suffering  a  stroke  has 
regained  consciousness  and  is  re¬ 
covering  exceiiently. 


In  The  Business  Office 

RICHARD  S.  TICHNER  has  been 
appointed  assistant  manager  of 
the  western  advertising  office  of 
the  New  York  News.  Associated 
with  the  News  since  1929,  for 
the  past  12  years  he  has  covered 
accounts  in  Chicago  and  in  ter¬ 
ritory  from  North  Dakota  to 
Texas. 

George  Westrich,  classified 
advertising  manager  of  the  Ra¬ 
cine  (Wis.)  Journal-Times,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the 
Racine  Optimist  Club. 

Fisher  H.  Pearson  has  joined 
the  advertising  staff  of  the  United 
States  News.  Formerly  a  pub¬ 
lishers’  representative  in  New 
England,  he  will  make  his  head- 


and  Paul  Wilder,  former  night 
city  editor,  day  city  editor. 

^CHARO  L.  Garvey,  reporter 
on  the  Northhampton  ( Maas. ) 
Hampshire  Gazette,  has  joined 
the  reportorial  staff  of  the 
Springfield  (Mass.)  News,  cov¬ 
ering  West  Springfield.  Eugene 
C.  2^ck,  who  covered  that  beat, 
has  been  transferred  to  city  hall, 
replacing  John  C.  Culver,  who 
will  handle  superior  court,  a 
beat  left  vacant  when  John  D. 
Donoghue  was  inducted.  John 
Murphy,  who  covered  city  hall 
for  a  short  period,  has  resigned 
to  enter  war  work. 

Edward  P.  Cunningham,  a 
member  of  the  local  staff  of  the 
Wilmingham  (Del.)  Journal- 
Every-Evening,  has  been  elected 
commander  of  Pugh  -  Lender- 
man  -  Chalfonte  Post,  VFW, 
which  has  headquarters  at  Belle- 
fonte,  where  he  lives. 

Alexander  Griffin,  who  took 
leave  of  absence  from  his  job  as 
assistant  managing  editor  with 
the  Philadelphia  Record  to  en¬ 
gage  as  news  commentator  for 
a  Philadelphia  radio  station, 
is  about  to  embark  upon  a  speak¬ 
ing  tour  under  auspices  of  one  of 
the  largest  national  lecture  bu¬ 
reaus.  Si  Shaltz,  assistant  night 
city  editor,  has  had  a  radio  serial 
entitled  “GI  Wife,"  dealing  with 
the  problems  of  service  men  and 
their  families,  accepted  for 
broadcast  by  CBS  from  their 
Philadelphia  station  WCAU. 

Joe  Kelly,  who  gave  up  his 
job  with  the  municipal  govern¬ 
ment  in  Philadelphia  recently  to 
join  the  news  staff  of  the  News 
as  administration  reporter,  is  re¬ 
turning  to  a  new  political  post. 

Betty  Tenuto,  of  the  INS  staff 
in  Philadelphia,  is  a  convales¬ 
cent  in  Methodist  Hospital  after 
an  operation  for  appendicitis. 

Joseph  Harper,  rewrite  man 
at  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  has 
been  moved  up  to  desk  assistant 
in  the  local  department.  Peggy 
Ann  Bauer,  copygirl,  has  been 
advanced  to  staff  reporter,  and 
Sara  Horwitz  to  district  re¬ 
porter.  William  Feist,  city  hall 
reporter,  will  be  raising  his  own 
food  this  summer  on  a  newly  ac¬ 
quired  five-acre  farm  near  Val- 


editor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Ga¬ 
zette,  is  a  patient  in  Presby¬ 
terian  Hospital,  Pittsburgh,  and 
probably  v^ll  undergo  an  opera¬ 
tion  there  within  a  short  time. 
Stanley  Truman  Brooks,  cura¬ 
tor  of  invertebrate  zoology  at 
the  (I^rnegie  Museum,  has 
joined  the  editorial  staff  to  han¬ 
dle  science  and  feature  assign¬ 
ments,  but  will  continue  his  con¬ 
nection  with  the  museum.  Ed 
Brennan,  formerly  with  U.P.  in 
Pittsburgh  and  with  the  Butler 
( Pa. )  Eagle,  has  joined  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  as  a  reporter.  Mur¬ 
ray  Baylor,  reporter,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  rejoin  her  family  in 
Baltimore. 

Miss  Bertha  Gruber,  INS  re¬ 
porter  at  the  Pittsburgh  bureau, 
has  left  to  join  the  AP  Phila¬ 
delphia  staff  and  been  replaced 
at  Pittsburgh  by  Mary  Magraret 
McAfee,  who  had  been  working 
as  a  typist  in  an  Army  office. 

Paul  Warner  and  Roger  Wood 
have  joined  the  U.P.  news  staff 
at  the  Pittsburgh  bureau.  War¬ 
ner  formerly  was  with  the  Balti¬ 
more  Sun  and  Wood  has  been 
associated  with  an  annual  pub¬ 
lication  at  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh. 

Miss  Mary  Jane  Dickson,  a 
graduate  in  journalism,  West¬ 
minister  College,  is  now  picture 
editor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Sun- 
Telegraph.  She  formerly  was  as¬ 
sistant  picture  editor  to  Wil¬ 
liam  Baird  until  he  was  drafted. 

George  J.  Daly,  formerly  Al¬ 
bany  correspondent  of  the 
Watertown  (N.  Y. )  Times,  has 
been  transferred  to  Washington 
to  open  a  bureau  to  serve  that 
newspaper. 

Neil  D.  Callanan,  former 
member  of  the  Buffalo  News 
financial  staff,  has  been  elected 
a  vice-president  of  the  Manu¬ 
facturers  &  Traders  Trust  Com¬ 
pany,  Buffalo,  where  he  is  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  business  exten¬ 
sion  department. 

Harry  Reimer,  associated  with 
the  New  York  Daily  News  Rec¬ 
ord  for  28  years,  and  for  27  years 
editor  of  the  dry  goods  section 
of  the  publication,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  editor. 

Tommy  Gwaltney,  for  several 


quarters  in  Cleveland.  ley  Forge. 

Ralph  A.  Renick  has  been  ap-  W.  U.  Christ 
pointed  advertising  director  for  .•••••••••••• 

the  Army  Times,  national  week-  • 
ly  for  the  U.  S.  Army.  Mr.  *  I  H 11 H  y 

^nick  was  formerly  chief  liai-  J  LUHIlUil 

son  officer  and  senior  industrial  •  . 

analyst  for  the  War  Production  •  aHOBO  TO 
Board.  He  was  earlier  con-  , 
nected  with  Good  Housekeeping  •  _  Thmnoh  a 

snd  Pictorial  Review.  •  ^ 

W.  M.  Morgan,  for  the  last  14  •  Gordon  You 

years  connwt^  with  the  Okla-  .  join 

homa  Publishing  Co.,  publisher  J  ’ 

of  the  Times  and  Oklahoman,  as  .  H.  R. 

nationai  automotive  and  avia-  •  WM.  h 

tion  advertising  representative,  *  w  a 

has  been  appointed  special  rep-  •  w.  a. 

resentative  for  Braniff  Airways  •  JOHN 

in  Oklahoma  City  and  adjacent  J 
territory.  .  — to  bring  < 

I  picture  of 

In  The  Editorial  Rooms  I  chicagi 

harry  E.  SCHADEN,  city  edi-  I 
tor  of  the  Tampa  (Fla.)  Trfb-  • 
une  for  13  years,  has  resigned  to  • 
accept  a  position  with  Carl  * 

Byoir,  public  relations  agency  of  • 

New  York.  Herbert  D.  Cam-  *  harry  bakir.  Manager 
pON,  former  state  editor,  has  • 
been  appointed  night  city  editor  ••••••••••••• 
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ley  Forge.  months  a  member  of  the  sports 

W.  U.  Christman,  managing  ( Continued  on  next  page ) 


LONDON  DAILY  EXPRESS  NEWSMEN 

added  to  The  Chicago  Sun  News  Service! 

•  Through  arrangement  with  The  London  Daily  Express, 
Gordon  Young  (Stockholm)  and  Cedric  Salter  (Ankara) 
now  join  staffers; 
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JOHN  MECKLIN 


FREDRICH  KUH 
EDWARD  ANGLY 
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EDD  JOHNSON 


— to  bring  Chicago  Sun  readers  a  more  comprehensive 
picture  of  World  War  II. 

The  Chicago  Sun  News  Service  is  available  through 
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staff  of  the  Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledg¬ 
er-Dispatch,  hat  been  assign^ 
to  the  police  routine,  succeeding 
CuuiENCE  Walton,  now  on  the 
state  desk.  Bill  Diehl,  who  had 
been  doubling  on  sports  and  the 
state  slot,  goes  back  to  sports. 

William  B.  (Itsa)  Johnson, 
Kenneth  MorrETT  and  Tom 
Meanley,  all  of  the  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar  editorial 
department,  have  entered  the 
Navy.  Meanley  is  grandson  of 
the  late  E.  W.  Scripps,  founder 
of  the  Scripps-Howard  papers, 
his  mother  being  the  former 
Nackey  Scripps. 

Don  C.  Weeks,  director  of  the 
war  service  division  of  the  Mich¬ 
igan  council  of  civilian  defense 
and  former  city  editor  of  the 
Traverse  City  (Mich.)  Record- 
Eagle,  has  been  appointed  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Michigan  planning 
commission  on  recommendation 
of  Gov.  Harry  Kelly. 

Mrs.  Mary  Lu  Hough,  of  the 
U.P.  Detroit  bureau,  is  joining 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Detroit 
Free  Press. 

Anthony  G.  De  Lorenzo,  for 
the  past  two  years  chief  of  the 
U.P.  Michigan  bureau  in  Detroit, 
has  joined  the  publicity  staff  of 
Arthur  Kudner,  Inc.,  replacing 
Frank  Armstrong,  who  has  been 
transferred  to  New  York. 
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Paul  Bolton,  head  of  the  INS 
capitol  bureau  at  Austin,  Tex., 
was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Austin  school  board,  in  a  con¬ 
tested  race  April  1.  The  Bolton- 
Byram-Moos  ticket  which  out¬ 
distanced  opponents  had  printed 
several  large  advertisements  in 
daily  newspapers  in  Austin,  ap¬ 
pealing  for  greater  interest  in 
school  affairs. 

Everett  Norlander.  new  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Chicago  News,  who 
was  stricken  suddenly  with  a 
stomach  ailment,  was  operated 
on  at  the  Ravenswood  Hospital, 
Chicago,  April  1,  and  is  now  re¬ 
covering  satisfactorily. 

Mrs.  Helen  Miller,  a  bride  of 
a  few  weeks  whose  husband  is 
located  at  the  Bainbridge,  Md., 
Naval  Training  Station,  has 
joined  the  local  staff  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin.  A  gradu¬ 
ate  of  the  University  of  Illinois, 
before  marriage  she  worked  on 
the  Champaign  -  Urbana  ( Ill. ) 
News-Gazette.  Floyd  W.  Millkr, 
from  the  Reading  (Pa.)  Eagle 
and  Times,  has  joined  the  news 
staff.  Tommy  O’Malley,  who 
covered  city  hall  police  for  the 
Philadelphia  Record  for  years, 
has  shifted  to  general  assign¬ 
ment  work  at  the  Bulletin. 

Frank  Touchill,  ex-Philadel¬ 
phia  Record  reporter,  is  in  a  de¬ 
fense  job  at  the  Philadelphia 
Navy  Yard. 

June  Carroll,  from  Paul 
Frailey  productions,  erstwhile 
secretary  to  Bebe  Daniels,  the 
movie  star,  is  the  latest  addition 
to  the  news  staff  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  News. 

Eddie  Gerrity,  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  head  copy  boy,  has 
joined  the  reportorial  staff  of  the 
St.  Louis  Star  Times.  A  new 
Post-Dispatch  reporter  is  Ed 
Thornton,  who  has  been  cover¬ 
ing  the  city  hall  beat  for  the 
Globe-Democrat. 

Glenn  Alter,  formerly  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor  of  the  Detroit 
Times,  has  joined  the  Los  Ange¬ 
les  Examiner  as  rewrite  man  and 
city  desk  relief  man.  C.  Stuart 
Pheister,  former^  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  and  one¬ 
time  publicity  writer,  has  joined 
the  Examiner  as  a  reporter. 
Jack  Miles,  former  Florida  news 
editor  for  AP  at  Jacksonville,  is 
now  handling  rewrite.  Mildred 
Tappe  is  pinch  hitting  for  Pearl 
Gross,  reporter  now  on  leave  of 
absence.  Miss  Tappe  formerly 
was  with  the  Los  Angeles  Board 
of  Education  public  relations  de¬ 
partment. 

Pringle  J.  Terrill,  just  re¬ 
leased  from  Army  service,  has 
joined  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
photo  staff,  and  Walter  Secor, 
former  reporter  for  the  San 
Bernardino  ( Cal. )  Sun  -  Tele¬ 
gram,  now  reports  for  the  Times. 

Fred  M.  Shideler,  head  of  the 
journalism  department  at  Ore¬ 
gon  State  College,  who  has  been 
on  leave  with  OWI  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  returned  to  Oregon 
in  early  April  to  become  an 
emergency  information  assistant 
with  the  Agricultural  Extension 
Service. 

Don  W.  Sigler,  associate  editor 
of  Insurance  at  Kansas  City,  has 
resigned  to  join  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Rotarian  in  Chicago. 
A  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Nebraska  School  of  Journal¬ 


ism,  Sigler  spent  nine  years  with 
the  Lincoln,  (Nebr.)  Star  and 
was  assistant  city  editor  when 
he  .left  in  1942. 

Thomas  C.  Kerrigan,  reporter 
for  the  De  Pere  (Wis. )  Journal- 
Democrat,  has  joined  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Marinette 
(Wis.)  Eagle-Star. 

With  The  Colors 

CAPT.  JOHN  L.  SCHERER,  for¬ 
merly  aviation  editor  for  the 
Gannett  Newspapers,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  has  been  awarded  the 
DFC,  Air  Medal  with  Oak  Leaf 
Clusters,  and  the  Presidential 
Unit  Citation  for  his  service  as 
a  pilot  in  India  and  China  during 
17  months  overseas.  He  is  rest¬ 
ing  at  the  AAF  Regional  Station 
Hospital,  Coral  Gables,  Fla.,  be¬ 
fore  asignment  to  flying  duty  in 
the  U.  S. 

Comm.  William  Chambliss, 
USNR,  former  New  York  Mirror 
copyreader.  is  serving  as  an  aid 
to  Adm.  Yarnell,  presidential 
naval  advisor.  He  was  aboard 
the  Wasp  when  it  was  sunk  at 
Guadalcanal. 

Walter  Stein,  photographer 
for  the  Associated  Press  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  has  entered  the  armed 
services  as  a  Marine  combat  pho¬ 
tographer.  He  is  succeeded  in 
Pittsburgh  by  Jack  Hogan,  of  the 
AP  bureau  in  Boston. 

John  L.  Edwards,  Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette  reporter  and  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Mercer  office  of  the 
Sharon  Herald,  has  left  for  ser¬ 
vice  with  the  Merchant  Marine. 
Charles  B.  Holstein,  who  ex¬ 
pects  to  be  inducted  into  the 
Army  this  month,  has  left  the 
reportorial  staff  where  he  has 
been  employed  for  the  last  seven 
years. 

Master  T/Sgt.  Frank  J.  Mc- 
Devitt,  former  reporter  for  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  who  won 
a  commendation  last  January 
from  Lt.  Gen.  Millard  F.  Har¬ 
mon.  Commander  of  U.  S.  Army 
Forces  in  the  South  Pacific,  and 
T/Sgt.  Murray  Marder,  formerly 
on  the  staff  of  the  defunct  Eve¬ 
ning  Public  Ledger,  both  of  the 
public  relations  section  of  the 
First  Marine  Amphibious  Corps 
in  the  South  Pacific  have  been 
cited  for  valor  in  action  with  let¬ 
ters  of  commendation. 

Lt.  Leonard  Reif,  26,  a  former 
editorial  employe  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Record,  who  was  serious¬ 
ly  wounded  in  Italy,  has  been 
returned  to  this  country  and  is  a 
patient  in  the  Stark  General 
Hospital,  Charleston,  S.  C.  Reif 
was  wounded  in  January  while 
serving  with  the  Medical  Corps. 

Chuck  Welsh,  of  the  AP  staff 
in  Philadelphia,  is  now  with  the 
U.  S.  Navy. 

Maj.  Paul  H  a  v  e  l  y  ,  Lt. 
Joseph  Shallit,  Lt.  Floyd  Stein, 
and  PvT.  Herman  Brandschain, 
all  former  Philadelphia  Record 
editorial  department  employes, 
were  home  this  week  on  brief 
furloughs. 

Buddy  Reilley,  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin’s  photographic- 
editorial  desk,  has  been  recom¬ 
mended  for  a  commission  in  the 
Navy. 

Com.  Dudley  A.  White,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Norwalk  (O. )  Re¬ 


flector-Herald  and  president  of 
the  Sandusky  (O.)  Register- 
Star-News,  has  been  named  na¬ 
tional  director  of  Navy  recruit¬ 
ing  and  induction  after  two  years 
as  assistant. 

“'Capt.'^  Philip  C.^Roettingkh, 
former  photographer,  Cincinnati 
Times-Star,  has  been  awarded 
the  Silver  Star  Medal  for  his 
part  in  destroying  three  Jap  pill¬ 
boxes  during  the  Marines’  land¬ 
ing  on  Bougainville. 

Robert  C.  Clapp,  29,  night  city 
editor  of  the  Toledo  Times,  has 
been  inducted  into  the  Army.  He 
is  a  former  staff  member  of  the 
Toledo  Blade.  Sgt.  Willum 
Rosenberg,  former  assistant  city 
editor  has  been  awarded  the 
Combat  Infantry  Badge. 

Cpl.  Harry  Mayo,  former  To¬ 
ledo  Blade  photographer,  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  new  Combat  Infantry¬ 
man  Badge  for  exemplary  con¬ 
duct  in  action.  Overseas  since 
May,  1942,  he  is  a  veteran  of  the 
Guadalcanal,  Bougainville  and 
New  Georgia  campaigns. 

Earl  F.  Merrill,  photographer 
on  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Union 
has  been  inducted  into  service, 
and  sent  to  the  naval  training 
station  at  Sampson,  N.  Y.,  for 
“boot”  training. 

William  J.  Perkinson,  sports 
reporter  for  the  Baltimore  Sun, 
recently  was  commissioned  a 
lieutenant  in  the  AAF  and  is  re¬ 
ceiving  his  final  combat  training 
as  a  navigator  at  Ardmore,  OkU.. 
for  duties  overseas. 

Sgts.  Tony  S.  Smith  and  Jace 
Vincent,  well  known  former 
Washin^on  wire  service  men, 
who  have  become  Marine  (Com¬ 
bat  Correspondents,  were  last 
week  assigned  to  Marine  combat 
units  in  the  Pacific  area.  Sgt 
Smith  was  chief  of  the  UP. 
House  staff  until  his  enlistment 
and  formerly  legislative  corre¬ 
spondent  at  Harrisburg  for  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin.  Sgt.  Vin¬ 
cent  served  with  the  INS  at 
Washington  until  entering  ser¬ 
vice  and  distinguished  himself 
by  his  scoop  on  the  execution  of 
the  saboteurs  in  Washington  a 
few  months  ago.  Smith  is  the 
son  of  G.  Scott  Smith,  publisher 
of  the  Kane  ( Pa. )  Republican. 

Seaman  2/c  W.  W.  Mims,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Edgefield  (S.  C.)  Ad- 
vertiser,  now  serving  with  the 
armed  forces,  has  become  assis¬ 
tant  editor  of  the  Newport 
(Continued  on  page  40) 


Hl'SINESK  CONNECTION 


NOTABLY  SUCCESSFUL 
EDITOR  AND  PUBIJSHER 


CAN  ‘TAKE  OVER"  FOB 
BURDENED  PAPER  OWNER 


AS  ASSOCIATE.  LESSOR 
OR  EVENTUAL  BUYER. 


WILL  CONSIDER  ONLY 
AMPLE  PIE^,D  OFFERING 


INTERESTING  POTENTIALS. 
CAN  CLOSE  ANPA  WEEK. 


BOX  69.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


IDITOR  A  P  UILI  SHIR  for  April  IS.  1M4 


0^laAopnu  &^€iA/i^Ain^  tji^fmcunce^ 

l/te  a/i/tofft^mefi/ 


DIXIE  B.  McKEY 

TECHNICAL  SUPERVISOR  OF  RADIO 


Preparations  under  way  for 
postwar  FM  and  Television 

IN  both  the  fields  of  publishing  and 
broadcasting,  tlie  Oklahoma  Publishing 
Coinpanv  has  been  charaeterizetl  by  its 
eagerness  and  courage  to  jilan  for  the 
future.  Applications  for  l''\1  and  'I’clcs’i- 
sion  licenses  for  both  and  KI//  are 

now  on  file  with  the  I’CC  and  similar  ap¬ 
plications  are  planned  for  station  K\'OR. 

These  stations  expect  to  pioneer  these 
de\  eloprnents  in  radio  transmission  in 
Oklahoma  and  Colorado  as  they  did 
standard  AM  broiidcasting. 

Delving  into  the  mysteries,  problems, 
and  behavior  of  these  new  radio  develop¬ 
ments  is  too  big  and  important  a  job  for 
part  time  handling  by  even  the  tf)pnotch 
nigineering  staffs  of  these  stations. 

That  is  w'liv  one  of  radio’s  most  com¬ 
petent  technical  experts  has  been  secured 
for  this  job.  T’or  thirty  yerirs,  Dixie  B. 
McKev  has  been  exploring  the  frontiers  of 
radio  knowledge,  advancing  the  hori/rms 
of  technical  information.  Me  will  continue 
exploring  practical  operation  of  T'\l  and 
Television  both  in  tlic  plains  region  of 
Oklahoma  and  niomitaiu  area  of  Colorado. 


Dixi*  B.  AAcK*y 


W’hen  peace  comes,  these  stations  will 
be  reatlv  for  wliatever  direction  listeners 
(leinand  that  radio  take. 

'I  he  decision  to  add  this  acknowledged 
expert  to  its  staff  follows  precedent.  The 
Oklahoma  Publishing  Company  has  never 
spared  money  nor  effort  to  serve  its 
readers  and  listeners  and  keep  abreast  of 
teeluiical  advancement.  None  knows  Ix-tter 
than  advertisers  how  well  this  poliev  jiays. 


McKey  is  one  of  the  industry's 
outstanding  technical  experts 

Dixie  B.  McKEY  resigned  his  position 
as  general  communications  engineer  of 
the  CJravhar  Electric  Company  with  which 
he  was  associated  since  1025  to  join  the 
staff  of  the  Oklahoma  Publishing  Company. 

Ilis  first  10  years  of  radio  traiihng  be¬ 
gan  in  the  U.  S.  Navy,  in  1914,  gradiat- 
ing  from  the  Naval  Sound  Radio  School, 
Aviation  School,  and  Radio  School. 

In  1923  McKey  joinetl  Graybar  as  a 
member  of  .\.  T.  &  'Fs  technical  staff 
attached  to  Station  W’E.AP*.  Hiree  years 
later  he  was  transferred  to  trans-occ-anic 
radio  telephone  development  and  was  made 
resident  engineer  of  the  station  at  l.aw- 
renccville.  N.  }.  By  1930  he  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  technical  staff  of  Bell  Telephone 
Liboratories  in  charge  of  development  and 
design  of  aircraft  radio  telephone  systems. 

In  1936  he  was  made  sales  manager 
of  braadcasting  ccpiipment  for  Craybar’s 
.\tlanta  branch,  and  later  manager. 

Since  1942  Dixie  McKt^  has  been 
giaicral  Communications  engineer  for  Gray¬ 
bar.  which  position  he  le;rves  to  join  the 
staff  of  the  Oklahoma  Publishing  Co. 


Publifkar  of  tho  Oklokomon  and  Tiniot  and  Tho  Formor*  Stockman 


WKY  •  OKLAHOMA  CITY 


Op«rotionol  Monoo*m«nt  of 

KVOR . COLORADO  SPRIN6S 


OporotioAol  Manofomont  of 

KLZ • DENVER 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 

Repairs  to 
Ccmeras  a 
Big  Problem 

What  Happened  to 
One  Newsman  Told 
As  on  Example 

Bt  lock  Pric« 

Several  weeks  ago,  a  newspa¬ 
per  cameraman  from  a  rather 
large  cHy  outside  of  New  York, 
came  In  with  a  problem  that 
should  provide  thought  for  all 
news  photographers. 

This  photographer  was  as¬ 
signed  to  cover  an  important 
story  which  required  the  use  of 
a  miniature  camera.  It  so  hap¬ 
pened  that  when  he  tested  his 
outfit  he  found  it  unfit  for  ser¬ 
vice.  As  the  time  element  was 
important,  he  took  his  camera 
to  his  local  supply  dealer  and 
requested  that  the  camera  be 
repaired. 

The  local  dealer  inspected  the 
camera  and  assured  the  photog¬ 
rapher  that  he  could  do  a  good 
job  of  repairing  and  the  camera¬ 
man  accepted  his  word.  About 
a  week  later,  the  photographer 
called  for  his  camera,  then  took 
it  out  for  some  test  exposures. 

C<imera  Not  Fixod 

Much  to  his  amazement,  the 
camera  did  not  function  with 
any  reasonable  amount  of  de¬ 
pendability.  Hie  camera  was 
taken  back  to  the  dealer  who 
claimed  that  something  must 
have  happened  to  the  camera 
when  it  left  the  store.  This 
explanation  did  not  appease  the 
photographer,  who  knew  that 
nothing  had  happened  to  harm 
the  mechanism  of  the  camera 
while  he  was  operating  it. 

With  time  passing  rapidly,  the 
photographer  rushed  to  New 
York  and  went  directly  to  the 
manufacturer  who  could  not 
guarantee  any  fixed  date  for  the 
repairs.  But  the  photographer 
did  learn  that  the  camera  was  in 
a  hopeless  condition  and  due  to 
the  inexperience  of  the  local 
dealer  who  assumed  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  fixing  it. 

The  photographer  then  went 
to  a  reputable  New  York  City 
photo  supply  dealer  who  solved 
the  problem.  Upon  his  request, 
the  camera  was  exchanged  for  a 
new  one  with  the  provision  that 
he  pay  only  the  actual  cost  of 
repairs  to  the  old  camera.  This 
was  agreed  upon  because  the 
old  camera  had  to  be  put  into 
salable  condition.  However,  be¬ 
fore  the  deal  was  concluded  the 
N.  Y.  dealer  insisted  upon  mak¬ 
ing  a  personal  appeal  to  the 
manufacturer  to  have  the  dam¬ 
aged  camera  repaired  in  time 
for  use  on  the  assignment  to  be 
covered. 

It  was  not  until  all  efforts 
were  proven  futile  that  the 
dealer  agreed  to  exchange  the 
cameras.  When  we  were  in¬ 
formed  that  the  transaction  did 
not  net  a  profit  to  this  dealer,  we 
were  somewhat  puzzled.  Natu¬ 
rally,  we  asked  for  further  de¬ 
tails  and  this  is  what  we  learned. 


The  New  York  supply  house 
which  has  been  in  business  for 
years  has  always  catered  to 
newspaper  photographers.  In 
the  days  when  competition  for 
the  newspaper  photographic 
business  was  keen,  the  owners 
of  the  store  profited  by  render¬ 
ing  personal  service  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  cameramen.  This  pol¬ 
icy  is  still  in  effect  and  though 
this  organization  is  not  seeking 
new  accounts  at  this  time,  it  has 
an  eye  on  future  prospects. 

Through  the  service  rendered 
this  photographer,  it  is  possible 
that  his  paper  will  be  influenced 
and  perhaps  at  some  later  date 
it  may  do  business  with  this 
supply  house.  At  least,  the  cam¬ 
eraman,  who  is  most  grateful, 
will  sing  the  praises  of  the  big 
city  concern  and  create  good¬ 
will  for  it. 

In  these  times  when  extra  care 
must  be  given  to  the  working 
cameras,  photographers  are  apt 
to  meet  with  accidents  to  their 
outfits  and  they  then  need  the 
experience  of  expert  repair  men. 
Such  technicians  are  not  to  be 
found  in  every  city,  hence  the 
cameramen  must  rely  upon  the 
advice  of  the  local  dealers  who 
are  supposed  to  have  the  right 
answers. 

When  those  dealers  make  the 
mistake  of  promising  something 
they  cannot  deliver,  they  must 
expect  to  lose  the  personal  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  photographers  and 
also  sell  themselves  short. 

This  Incident  does  not  prove 
that  all  dealers  are  shortsighted 
or  undependable.  It  merely 
shows  what  trouble  may  be 
caused  to  the  cameraman  who 
cannot  obtain  expert  technical 
help  when  he  needs  it. 

Words  of  Advice 

We  present  a  few  words  of  ad¬ 
vice  from  the  dfealer;  who  be¬ 
lieves  that  it  may  benefit  some 
photographers  who  have  similar 
problems. 

“It  is  not  always  easy  to  ob¬ 
tain  new  cameras  of  foreign 
make.  The  mechanism  of  those 
cameras  differ  somewhat  from 
American  cameras  and  they 
should  be  repaired  and  adjusted 
only  by  thoroughly  experienced 
technicians  who  understand  the 
workings  of  them. 

“There  are  many  good  me¬ 
chanics  who  can  do  a  good  job 
with  foreign  make  cameras  but 
it  is  best  when  possible  to  send 
the  camera  to  the  offices  of  the 
manufacturers.  Both  Zeiss  com¬ 
pany,  which  makes  the  Contax, 
and  Leitz,  manufacturer  of  the 
Leica,  are  in  New  York  and 
operated  under  the  control  of 
the  Alien  Property  Custodian. 

“It  is  still  possible  to  have 
them  repair  their  own  make 
cameras  but  the  time  element 
must  be  considered.  Above  all, 
photographers  would  be  wise  not 
to  trust  their  foreign  make  cam¬ 
eras  to  inexperienced  tech¬ 
nicians." 

A  Random  Thought 
WHILE  watching  the  photogra¬ 
phers  cover  the  Easter  Parade 
last  Sunday,  on  the  Avenue,  we 
wondered  how  long  it  would  be 
before  they  could  use  the  new 
70nun  cameras  that  were  de¬ 
signed  for  military  use. 

As  the  cameraman  would  rap¬ 
idly  change  bulbs  and  holders 


after  exposures  he  would  lose  an 
opportunity  to  get  another 
“shot”  because  too  much  time 
was  lost  in  the  changing.  Of 
course,  on  this  assignment,  it  is 
not  vital  that  another  exposure 
be  made  lest  personality  be  lost, 
but  the  new  cameras  would  help. 

We  could  not  help  but  ponder 
over  the  mechanics  which  will 
ease  the  photographers'  problems 
when  covering  almost  any  such 
assignment  where  he  needs  a 
number  of  films  and  bulbs.  We 
thought  of  the  new  70mm  cam¬ 
eras  because  they  have  auto¬ 
matic  devices  for  rapid  change 
of  film  and  enough  film  for  50 
exposures.  We  also  thought  of 
the  patents  obtained  by  West- 
inghouse,  which  provide  for  very 
small  plastic  bulbs  and  a  device 
which  automatically  replaces 
the  spent  bulbs  with  new  ones. 
■ 

306  Newsmen  Assigned 
To  Invasion  Coverage 

As  “D”  Day  approaches,  306 
American  and  British  newspaper 
men,  magazine  and  radio  re¬ 
porters  and  photographers  have 
been  accredited  as  correspon¬ 
dents  to  the  U.  S.  Army,  accord¬ 
ing  to  an  Associated  Press  dis¬ 
patch.  Of  these  315  represent 
American  publishing  and  radio 
interests,  the  largest  represen¬ 
tation,  35,  being  with  AP. 

Although  plans  call  for  the 
most  complete  coverage  ever 
afforded  any  military  event, 
only  part  of  the  accredited  cor¬ 
respondents  will  go  with  the  in¬ 
vasion  forces,  and  these  will  be 
assigned  by  quota.  The  re¬ 
mainder  will  handle  news  in 
London. 

Fifteen  additional  censors 
have  been  added  to  the  Minis- 
tp^  of  Information  staff,  and  all 
dispatches  will  be  cleared  there 
before  transmission.  Most  of  the 
dispatches  will  be  flown  to  Lon¬ 
don,  according  to  present  ar¬ 
rangements  for  the  early  stages 
of  the  invasion,  but,  later,  censors 
will  be  sent  to  the  front  to  deer 
dispatches  on  the  spot. 


Cloting  out — Be»t  quality 

GIANT  SIZE 


while  they  last.  I  a#  Each 

nit  iflaadid  Mraa-book.  26x2t  inckn. 
uiiUbl*  far  full  nut»aM«r  pasts.  phPttt. 
advMiisint  canptiint.  art  «trk,  lettart 
aad  bther  evidence  ef  testimsaialt.  etc. 
Heavy  black  cimulated  leather  drained 
covert,  reintereed  leather  comert;  100 

black  loose  leaf  pages.  Cloth 

hinied  for  durability:  3  adJutUbla  ladfor. 
type  metal  bindinf  petti. 

The  above  album  completely  re-cevarad 
and  neatly  cut  dawn  ta  ISx26  Inckai  at 
$17  each. 

Jeeior  Size  Album,  $  C  .00 

Same  qaailty  OVexIOVe . . . .  aw  Each 

Sample  Gladly  Sabmitted— No  OMitatlaa 

SAMUEL  L.  UNGER 

3  E.  14th  SL.  N.  Y.  C..  ALpanauin  4-2840 
Remittance  with  order  aaeurei  prompt  de¬ 
livery.  F.O.B.  Np«  York. 

Limited  Quantity  on  Hand 


NYSCMA  to  Meet  in 
BuRolo  April  18-19 

Circulation  limits,  distribution 
personnel  and  equipment,  post¬ 
war  circulation  plans,  and  price 
increases  are  among  the  topics  to 
be  discussed  when  the  New  York 
State  Circulation  Managers'  As¬ 
sociation  meets  April  18  and  10 
at  the  Hotel  Statler  in  Buffalo. 

Speakers  will  include  George 
Therien.  circulation  manager  of 
the  Buffalo  Newt;  Frank  A.  Rob¬ 
erts  of  the  Rochester  Timet- 
Union;  Jack  Kenney,  circulation 
director  of  Hearst  Newspapen; 
Alfred  H.  Kirchhofer,  Buffalo 
News  managing  editor;  Kath¬ 
erine  Longfritz,  GlovcrsrilU- 
Johnstown  Leader  -  Rcpitblicos 
and  Herald. 

Also  C.  H.  Favor,  Utica  Preti; 
Matthew  G.  Sullivan,  Gannett 
Newspapers,  Rochester:  E.  W. 
Hixson,  Syracuse  Pott  -  Stand¬ 
ard;  J.  Truman  Kahler,  Rome 
Sentinel;  Van  Patrick,  WBEN 
sports  reporter,  and  Lt.  John 
T.  Casey,  USN  Public  Rela¬ 
tions. 

Second-day  speakers  will  be 
D.  W.  Tanner,  Utica  Observer- 
Dispatch  and  Press;  Karl  H. 
Thiesing,  executive  secretary  of 
the  New  York  State  Publishers 
Association;  Eric  Macinnes, 
Poughkeepsie  New  Yorker,  and 
Theodore  R.  Gamble,  national 
director  of  the  War  Finance  Di¬ 
vision  U.  S.  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment. 

Specific  problems  and  solu¬ 
tions  will  be  proposed  in  general 
floor  discussions. 


PRESS 

PHOTOGRAPHERS! 


reserve 


your  copy  of  this 

FREE  BOOKLET 

"How  to  Core 


for  Your 
Photographic 
Equipment" 

Out  about  May  15th — a  new, 
illustrated  booklet  from  Kal- 
art!  Tells  you  how  to  con¬ 
serve  your  camera  and  photcH 
graphic  equipment.  Prepared 
by  Kalart  in  cooperation  with 
leading  camera  technicians 
and  manufacturers.  Yours 
FREE!  Reserve  your  copy 
now — send  coupon  below! 


The  Kal.irl  Company  Inc. 
Dept.  124,  Slamforrt.  Conn. 


I'li  iiw  reservi'  my  free  copy 
to  C.ire  for  Your  Phalli 
Equipment." 
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UBLISHER  for  April  15.  1*44 


*i^eeU  ^  Tfioiuttii^  ^UtH^itt^h 


OF  COURSF'  NOT.  Aluuntain  climbing  isn’t  on  the 
daily  schedule  of  most  of  us  so  we  go  about  it  with 
care — secure  pr<»|>er  equipment  and  use  it  correctly. 

When  it  comes  to  everyday  activities,  however, 
most  »»f  us  £ire  completely  casual.  Any  old  shoes  will 
do  for  work.  The  guards  on  machines  at  the  plant? 
We  are  so  used  to  going  through  the  same  ojjera- 
tlons  tlay  after  tlay  that  we  become  a  little  lax. 
Trafllc  signals?  It’s  the  same  old  street.  We've 
crossed  it  safely  a  thousand  times. 

So  we  go  our  xiccustomed  ways,  doing  the  things 
we've  done  for  years  and  suddenly,  hingol  the  laws 


of  chance  catch  up  with  us.  The  old  shoe  isn't  strong 
enough  to  withstand  the  piece  of  steel  that  strikes  it. 
During  the  one  operation  when  we  lift  the  guard 
just  liefore  going  home,  we  put  a  finger  too  close  to 
the  moving  machinery.  And  we  dash  across  the 
street  once  too  often. 

If  we'd  gone  about  these  everyday  duties  in  the 
same  spirit  that  we  went  mountain  climbing,  these 
accidents  probably  wouldn't  have  hap|>ened.  People 
are  injured  much  more  frequently  at  humdrum  dally 
tasks  than  at  strange  activities.  They  prepare  for 
the  unusual  but  take  the  ordlnaiy  for  granted. 


Puhtished  in  the  Interest  oj  Sajety  hy 

THE  TRAVELERS  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 

HARTFORD,  CONNECTICUT 


editor  R  PUILISHER  fer  April  is,  1944 
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/D  T  \  KT  f  ,  ^uin  /\rmorea  i-iivsii.  x-uunt 

(K  1.)  Navalog,  oldest  Naval  Relations  Office  at  Camp  Camp- 
aiaiion  puDllcation  in  the  coun-  bell.  Ky.,  to  Headquarters.  Army 

Ground  Forces.  Washington. 
Capt.  Royal  F.  Munger,  49,  D.  C. 
flnaneial  ^itor  of  the  Chicago  Stanley  Gortikov,  former  Lot 
News  until  his  entry  into  the  Angeles  Times  circulation  and 
U.  S.  Marine  Corps,  has  been  display  employe,  and  editor  of 
reported  missing  in  action  in  the  the  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
South  Pacific.  He  also  authored  fornia  Daily  Trojan,  has  been 
the  “Old  Bill”  column.  promoted  to  major  in  the  Engi- 

Kenneth  B.  Douglass,  who  Corps.  Second  Lt.  Charles 

has  worked  on  the  news  stalls  of  PROvost,  Jr.,  former  pressman, 
the  Champaign  ( Ill. )  News-Ga-  awarded  the  Silver  Star 

zette,  Chicago  American  Chi-  Purple  Heart  for  gallan- 

cago  Tnbune  and  Compton  action  while  on  a  bombing 

(CaliL)  Netcr-Tribune,  was  com-  mission  in  the  Central  Pacific 
missioned  a  lieutenant  (jg)  after  theater. 

a  year  as  a  petty  officer  in  the  Saswb^,  for  five 

public  relations  and  selection  y®®”  o"  advertising  staff  of 
departments  at  the  U,  S  Naval  the  Ccntralia  (Wash.)  Chronicle, 
Training  Station.  Farragut  has  been  transferred  from  duty 
Idaho.  He  is  receiving  indoc^  Seattle  to  a  new  post  in  Ken- 
trination  and  training  at  the  tucky.  Saswell  served  for  sev- 
Navy  Communications  School  at  ®ral  months  in  New  Cal^onia 
Harvard  University  hut  was  returned  to  the  United 

TE.<»rrA  _ _ States  after  he  was  severely 

of  the  St.  Helens  (Ore)  Senti-  ^  Army  truck  acci- 

Vee  Macy.  formerly  of  the 
shto’mfn  ’  Denver  (Col.)  Rocky  Mountain 

officer  in  WAVES  **  News,  and  now  a  yeoman  2/c  to 
an  omcer  in  the  WAVES.  sPARS,  has  been  assigned 

Capt.  Paul  F.  Ewing,  a  mili-  to  the  Public  Relations  Divsn., 
tary  intelligence  officer  to  the  Coast  Guard  Headquarters, 
Panama  Canal  Zone  the  last  two  Washington, 
years,  is  home  to  Portland,  Ore.,  _ 

on  leave  before  reporting  next 

to  Florida.  Before  active  duty,  \Ve(iciinQ  Bolls 

he  was  an  editor  in  the  Portland  -  -  '  '  ■— 

AP  bureau  for  five  years  and  city  MISS  HELEN  KRAVADZE.  of 
editor  of  the  Seattle  (Wash.)  the  Washington  Star  staff  (re- 
Star.  cently  married  Gladstone  Wil- 

Mhs.  Harriet  Hennessey,  for-  uiams,  Washington  correspon- 
mer  reporter  for  the  Portland  dent  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Con- 
Oreponian,  has  been  promoted  stitution,  at  Colmar  Manor,  Md. 
^m  ensign  to  lieutenant  (j.g. )  Miss  Pat  Walton,  ot  the  Ash- 
in  the  WAVES.  She  is  public  land  (Wis. )  Press  circulation 
relations  officer  for  the  Office  of  and  business  staff,  became  the 
Naval  Officer  Procurement,  13th  bride  of  John  Brinker,  Superior, 
Naval  District,  Seattle.  Wis.,  March  26. 

*u^«»"**  secretary  of  gQ^  Donald  B.  Johnson,  now 

the  Macomb  Publishing  Co.,  pub-  the  Army  at  Fort  Bragg, 
liters  of  the  Aft.  Clemens  jij  c.,  formerly  a  reporter  on  the 
(Mich. )  Monitor  -  Leader,  has  Worcester  ( Mass. )  Gazette,  and 
^n  commissioned  a  lieutenant  Miss  Betsy  Denny  of  Greens- 
(Jg)  m  toe  U.  S.  Navy  s  Engi-  boro,  N.  C.,  were  married  there 
neering  Corps  and  has  left  to  recently 

MISS  WIU.A  E.  Lathrop,  mem- 

in 

later  public  relations  director  Coldwater. 

of  the  Michigan  State  Welfare  nr _  aaMi'i 

Commission,  has  been  promoted  OVvl  MUIUGS  MlUlKOXl 
to  sergeant  at  the  Army  Air  Appointment  of  John  Tait 
base.  Miami.  Fla.  Brewer  served  Milliken,  Chicago,  as  chief  of 
to  World  War  No.  I  with  the  the  business  press  section  of  the 


IT  HELPED  WIN 
A  GREAT  BATTLE 


Sealed  in  this  box  and  deposited  in  the 
vaults  of  the  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories 
is  a  special  device  that  helped  win  a  ^reat 
battle.  It  is  bein^  preserved  for  its  histori¬ 
cal  significance. 


OUCH  things  do  not  just  happen.  New  instni- 
ments  of  war  may  appear  suddenly  on  the 
battle-fronts.  But  behind  them  are  long  yean 
of  patient  preparation. 

Our  scientists  were  organized  to  have  this  device 
ready  for  battle — just  as  our  fighting  forces  were 
organized  to  be  ready  for  that  battle. 

Developing  secret  military  devices  is  a  big  job 
but  big  forces  are  busy  on  it,  day  and  night. 

Concentrating  on  this  job  are  more  than  7000 
people  in  the  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories.  lU 
scientists  and  engineers  and  their  skilled  asso¬ 
ciates  form  a  highly  organized  team,  experienced 
in  working  things  out. 

Today’s  work  for  war  had  its  beginning  many 
years  ago  when  these  laboratories  were  founded 
as  part  of  the  Bell  System’s  service  to  the  public. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 
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•  If  HIR  Hr  April  IS. 


1»«« 


were  in  the  closest  partnership  in  global  air  transport,  in  accord 
ance  with  a  plan  formulated  by  the  Airlines  and  the  War  De¬ 
partment  as  early  as  1936  and  1937.  Yet,  on  the  home  from 
regular  Airline  service  continued  pacing  our  production  at 


wartime  tempo. 


The  O.W.l.  recently  made  an  official  report  to  the  nation  con 
cerning  the  achievements  of  the  Airlines  at  war,  a  few  wf  which 


quoted  on  this  page. 


Facts  ft'om  the  Office  of  IVar  Inf o?'matio?t 


Jopa  Attack  Dutch  Harhur!  "As  die  Japuuese 
were  attacking,  airliners  were  cuining  in  at  die 
aiqiott  vitfa  war  iiucetuls."  (10  Airlines  touk 
part  in  ri»i«  critical  defense.)  "According  to  Navy 
officials,  retaking  of  the  Aleutians  would  have 
been  poatpooed  for  tnundia  if  air  transport  had 
not  been  able  to  fly  in  men  uod  cargo  quickly 
and  is  great  quantity." 


Regera  stuflF  on  a  sound  engineering 
Ivasis.'  a  veteran  air  transport  pilot  terincj  tlie 
world  system  of  military  routes  flown  by  mili¬ 
tary,  naval  and  contract  airline  crews.”  (There 
are  over  100.000  miles  of  these  routes  reaching 
arcHiiid  theworld,  wliicli  the  Airlines  of  theUnited 
States  helped  the  Army  and  Navy  build  and  arc 
now  helping  cooperate.) 


Maapowort  "Personnel  of  the  Aiflines  was 
a  ready-made  reservoir  of  trans|H>rt  pilots,  radio 
operators  .  .  .  maintenance  crews  and  others  es- 
pericoced  in  organization  .  .  .  Many  of  tbeso 
men  have  been  killed  in  line  of  duty  and  others 
liave  received  citations.  Hundreds  of  Airlines' 
stewardesses  have  volunteered  as  flying  nurses." 
(Skilled  replacements  are  constantly  trained.) 


PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT: 
S""""  "The  growth  of  air  transport  be¬ 
fore  the  war  was  phenomenal, 
and  it  has  become  a  necessary  adjunct  of 
our  war  efldrt ...  With  the  dawn  of  peace, 
commercial  aviation  will  have  new  and 
greater  opportunities  for  which  it  will 
be  all  the  better  prepared  by  reason 
of  the  training  and  experience  it  is  now 
getting.”  .  .  .  May  n,  ]<)4i 


Efficiancys  "  Tlie  commercial  Airlines  have 
more  than  doubled  their  pre-war  volume  of 
cargo — most  of  it  vital  war  production  equip¬ 
ment  and  supplies.  They  are  carrying  nearly 
twice  as  much  airmail  as  in  1941,  and  this  has 
been  done  on  not  much  more  than  half  the  Air¬ 
lines'  original  equipment” — (the  other  half  hav¬ 
ing  been  assigned  to  military  duty). 


Work  Horses  of  the  war:  "During  peace 
years,  the  commercial  airlines  developed  most  of 
the  planes  that  are  now  the  backbone  of  our 
military  transport  operations."  (Military  men 
have  nicknatned  them  uork  horses.  Before  the 
war,  8'/i  hours  was  t!ie  average  work  day  for  an 
Airliner.  Today,  it  is  much  greater,  thanks  to 
the  extremely  high  standards  of  maintenance.) 


When  you  travel  by  Air  maie  resertatiuns  turlyi 
phase  cancel  early  if  plans  change.  When  you 
use  Air  Express  speed  delirery  by  dispatching  ship¬ 
ments  as  soon  as  they're  ready.  Air  Transport  Assn., 
1515MassachusettsAv.,N.W., Washington?, D.C. 


THE  AIRLINES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

truoiNO  TNI  wo«io  t  H  Ain  rnAMSfonr 


As  the  public  knows,  the  nation’s  Airlines  were  placed  "on 
call”  to  the  armed  forces,  thelinstant  our  country  went  to  war. 
From  that  moment  on,  the  Army  and  the  Navy  and  the  Airlines 


Tke  Airlines  at 


Campcdgzis  &  Accounts 

continued  from  page  14 


makes  an  appeal  to  Americans 
to  give  more  blood,  money  and 
work  to  help  win  the  war.  In* 
serts  of  1,000  and  1,750  lines  are 
scheduled  to  appear  during  the 
week  of  April  16  in  179  news¬ 
papers  in  155  cities.  It  will  also 
run  in  11  magazines.  Geyer, 
Cornell  &  Newell  is  the  agency. 

The  Securitv  Locknut  Corp., 
Chicago,  has  appointed  Mac- 
Donald-Cook  Co.,  advertising 
agency  of  Chicago  and  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  to  handle  its  account. 

At  the  request  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Associated  Ap¬ 
parel  Manufacturers  of  Los 
Angeles,  Inc.,  Hillman-Shane- 
Breyer  has  withdrawn  its  resig¬ 
nation  of  the  account,  which  it 
has  serviced  for  eight  years.  A 
squabble  between  the  500  con¬ 
tributing  manufacturers  and 
guilds  in  which  the  agency  be¬ 
came  involved  was  responsible 
for  the  initial  resignation.  How¬ 
ever,  difficulties  were  smoothed 
out,  and  the  agency  has  resumed 
the  accoiuit. 

Thornton  Tandam  Co.,  De¬ 
troit  manufacturer  of  traction 
equipment  for  the  automotive 
truck  field,  has  appointed  Rick- 
erd  advertising  agency  to  handle 
its  trade  and  consumer  advertis¬ 
ing  and  sales  promotion  in  the 
U.  S.  and  for  export. 

Aubrey,  Moore  &  Wallace,  Inc., 
Chicago,  is  using  newspapers  in 
Iowa  only  on  a  test  campaign 
for  “Hand  Guard,”  a  new  product 
of  O’Ceoar  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Sherman  K.  Ellis  &  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  is  issuing  contracts  to  a  list 
of  newspapers  on  Manor  House 
Coffee,  a  product  of  W.  F.  Mc¬ 
Laughlin  Co.,  Chicago. 

Newspapers  in  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  metropolitan  cities  are  be¬ 
ing  used  on  Chiffon  Flakes,  a 
product  of  Armour  &  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  through  Foote,  Cone  & 
Budlng,  Chicago. 

The  Admiral  Corp.,  announces 
the  appointment  of  the  Kane  Co. 
as  distributors  for  Admiral  Ra¬ 
dio  and  Home  Appliances  in  the 
Columbus,  Toledo,  and  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio  trading  areas. 

Newspapers  in  25  markets  are 
being  used  on  Libby’s  Mustard, 
a  product  of  Libby,  McNeill  & 
Libby,  Chicago,  through  J.  Wal¬ 
ter  Thompson  Co. 

Van  Hecker  &  Co.,  Chicago 
agency,  is  issuing  orders  to  news¬ 
papers  on  Unitex  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Newby  &  Peron,  Chicago 
agency,  has  been  named  to 
handle  the  advertising  for  Dante 
Candy  Co.,  Chicago. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 

H.  E.  LEHMAN,  associated  with 
Ferry-Hanly  Co.  for  the  past 
20  years,  was  elected  to  the 
board  of  directors  and  was  also 
elected  secretary  and  treasurer 
of  the  company  and  of  its  wholly- 
owned  subsidiary  Wallace-Ferry- 
Hanly  Co.,  Chicago.  He  con¬ 
tinues  his  duties  as  media  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  agency. 

Arthur  L.  Decker,  formerly 
executive  vice  -  president  and 
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copy  chief  with  Henri,  Hurst  & 
McDonald  and  for  16  years  con¬ 
nected  with  that  company,  has 
joined  the  Buchen  Co.,  Chicago 
advertising  agency,  as  vice-presi¬ 
dent.  At  Buchen,  Mr.  Decker 
will  function  in  a  creative  ca¬ 
pacity  on  merchandising  and  ad¬ 
vertising  plans. 

Harry  T.  Breeding,  who  re¬ 
cently  joined  Ivey  &  Ellington, 
Inc.,  advertising  agency,  has 
been  elected  a  vice-president  of 
the  company. 

Robert  K.  Taylor,  Jr.,  has 
been  named  director  of  the 
marketing  and  research  division 
of  Tracy,  Kent  &  Co. 

John  L.  Carson  and  Walter 
W.  Seifert,  both  of  N.  W.  Ayer 
&  Son’s  New  York  public  rela¬ 
tions  staff  have  join^  the  Navy 
as  lieutenants  (j.g. ). 

Frank  Bromberg,  formerly  of 
Diener  &  Dorskind,  Inc.,  has 
joined  Hal  A.  Salzman  Associ¬ 
ates  as  an  account  executive. 

Stanton  P.  Nickerson,  pre¬ 
viously  assistant  to  the  president 
of  Brown  University,  has  joined 
the  public  relations  office  of  N. 
W.  Ayer  &  Son,  New  York. 

Wilson  Shelton,  formerly 
with  B.  B.  D.  &  O.,  in  Minne¬ 
apolis,  and  the  Biow  Co.,  New 
York,  and  Harry  Dodsworth, 
formerly  of  Ruthrauff  and  Ryan, 
are  now  in  Kenyon  and  Eck- 
hardt's  copy  department. 

Arnold  Aslakson,  rewrite  and 
special  writer  for  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Daily  Times,  has  resigned 
to  join  the  staff  of  the  Chicago 
office  of  Campbell-Mithim,  Inc., 
advertising  agency. 

Walter  Raschick  has  left  the 
Knox-Reeves  Co.,  Minneapolis, 
to  join  the  radio  department  of 
Campbell-Mithun,  Inc.,  in  the 
latter  agency’s  Minneapolis  office. 

William  Tyler,  formerly  of 
Foote,  Cone  &  Belding,  has  joined 
the  copy  department  of  Kenyon 
&  Eckhardt,  Inc. 

Kenneth  H.  Parsons  has  re¬ 
turned  to  New  York  City  and  has 
joined  the  copy  department  and 
become  accovmt  representative 
with  James  Thomas  Chirurg  Co. 

V.  R.  West  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  director  of  public  relations 
for  the  Pillsbury  Flour  Mills  Co., 
Minneapolis.  For  the  past  three 
years  he  had  been  associated 
with  McCann-Erickson,  Inc.,  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  in  which  ca¬ 
pacity  he  was  closely  associated 
with  the  milling  firm’s  public  re¬ 
lations  program. 

Louis  G.  Shields  has  joined 
Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Inc.,  in  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  capacity.  Mr.  Shields 
has  previously  been  with  J.  Wal¬ 
ter  'Thompson  Co. 

Palmer  Terhune  is  joinkig 
Ward  Griffith  Co.,  Inc.,  Chicago 
newspaper  representatives. 

Gustave  Posler,  formerly 
head  of  public  relations  for  Cu- 
nard  Steamship  and  White  Star 
Lines,  has  joined  the  Chicago 
office  of  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding 
advertising  agency. 

William  Freeman,  formerly 
junior  account  executive  with 
the  Locke,  Johnson  and  Co.,  Ltd., 
advertising  agency,  has  joined 
the  Toronto  office  of  Spitzer  and 
Mills,  Ltd. 

Harry  G.  Willis  has  resigned 
as  manager  of  the  Western  di¬ 


vision  of  the  Geo.  C.  Hoskin  As¬ 
sociates,  Glendale.  Cal.  branch. 

Ross  Potter,  formerly  with 
Young  &  Rubicam,  has  joined 
Sherman  K.  Ellis  &  Co.,  New 
York,  in  an  executive  capacity. 

Helen  Martin,  weil-known  in 
the  cosmetic  and  advertising  in¬ 
dustry,  has  been  named  assistant 
general  manager  and  director  of 
advertising  for  Mary  Dunhili. 
Inc.  Flora  Aguilera,  who  has 
rejoined  the  company  after  a 
brief  absence,  will  assist  Miss 
Martin  in  all  her  activities. 
Wynne  McGovern  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  publicity  and 
assistant  director  of  advertising. 

Paul  C.  Taranto  has  been  ele¬ 
vated  to  promotion  advertising 
director  of  the  Bohemian  Dis¬ 
tributing  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  .suc¬ 
ceeding  Ernest  W.  Hewston, 
who  has  left  the  company. 
Among  other  things  he  will  di¬ 
rect  Acme  Beer  advertising,  tak¬ 
ing  in  newspapers,  radio,  bill¬ 
boards.  car  cards,  point-of-sale 
and  many  cooperative  advertis¬ 
ing  promotions  for  Southern 
California,  Arizona,  Nevada. 
New  Mexico  and  Western  Texas. 
Brisacher.  Van  Norden  &  Staff, 
Inc.,  is  the  firm’s  advertising 
agency. 

Alvin  H.  Kaplan,  formerly 
vice-president  of  Ross-Martin, 
Inc.,  has  become  a  member  of 
the  firm  of  Siesel  &  Bruck.  Ef¬ 
fective  April  1  the  name  of  the 
agency  was  changed  to  Kaplan. 
Siesel  &  Bruck.  Offices  are  at 
424  Madison  Avenue.  New  York 
17. 

Robert  W.  Sheldon,  veteran 
Detroit  advertising  man.  has 
been  appointed  production  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Detroit  division  of 
Brooks,  Smith,  French  and  Dor- 
rance.  Sheldon  has  been  in  the 
advertising  business  since  1921, 
and  until  recently  was  produc¬ 
tion  manager  of  Campbell- 
Ewald  Co. 

Donald  J.  Gould,  for  the  past 
six  years  manager  of  the  re¬ 
search  division  of  Ross  Federal 
Service,  Inc.,  in  Minneapolis,  has 
been  transferred  to  the  firm’s 
Detroit  office  in  a  similar  ca¬ 
pacity. 

Roland  de  Wattville  and  Har¬ 
old  O.  Wilson  have  joined  the 
New  York  sales  staff  of  Story, 
Brooks  &  Finley,  Inc.,  publishers 
representative. 

Cecil  P.  Underwood  has  been 
elected  vice-president  of  Need¬ 
ham,  Louis  and  Brorby,  Inc.  He 
continues  as  West  Coast  manager 
and  radio  producer  of  the 
agency’s  Fibber  McGee  and 
Molly  and  Great  Gildersleeve 
shows. 

Dorothea  Walker  who  has 
been  active  in  radio  writing  and 
production,  has  joined  the  staff 
of  Brisacher.  Van  Norden  &  Staff 
to  head  the  music  department. 

Arthur  Freeman,  merchandis¬ 
ing  and  advertising  executive, 
formerly  with  Gimbel  Bros.,  has 
become  a  member  of  the  New 
York  executive  staff  of  Meyer 
Both  Co. 

Harley  B.  Hobbs,  sales  and 
advertising  manager  of  Victor 
Chemical  Works,  resigns  this 
post  effective  May  1,  to  become 
associated  with  Cruttenden  & 
Eger,  advertising  agency,  Chi¬ 
cago. 


AANR  Draws  Up 
Special  Program 

American  Association  of  News¬ 
paper  Representatives  has  pre¬ 
pared  a  special  program  for  its 
members  and  their  publishers  in 
connection  with  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  A.ssocia- 
tion  convention  week  in  New 
York.  April  23-27. 

President  William  T.  Cresmer, 
Williams,  Lawrence  &  Cresmer, 
has  called  an  AANR  dinner 
meeting  on  Sunday,  April  23,  at 
2  p.m.,  in  the  Jansen  Suite  of  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel.  The  rep¬ 
resentatives’  association  has  re¬ 
served  the  Basildon  Room  at  the 
Waldorf  from  April  25  to  27  for 
the  showing  of  two  presenta¬ 
tions. 

The  presentations,  which  will 
be  shown  for  the  benefit  of  visit¬ 
ing  publishers,  include  “News¬ 
papers  Get  Immediate  Action" 
and  a  newly-completed  one  en¬ 
titled.  “Passport  to  30  Million 
Pantries.”  Both  presentations 
are  the  work  of  the  association's 
New  Business  Committees  in 
Chicago  and  New  York. 

In  addition,  AANR  will  be  rep¬ 
resented  for  the  first  time  on  the 
program  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  at  the  Wednesday  after¬ 
noon  session  of  the  ANPA  con¬ 
vention. 

President  Cresmer  and  Vice- 
President  Herbert  W.  Moloney, 
Paul  Block  &  Associates,  wiL 
divide  the  speaking  assign¬ 
ment,  covering  the  background, 
aims  and  accomplishments  of 
the  representatives’  associa¬ 
tion. 


iJTbcrc  are  many 

alternatives  but  only 
^Waldorf 


one 
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BUY  WAR  BONOS  AND  STAMPS 


How  many  pigs  in  Ihis  picture? 


Can  you  count  ’em?  You’re  good  if  you 
get  the  right  total  the  first  time.  There 
are  ten,  and  the  mother. 

“So  what?”  you  say,  “what’s  a  litter 
of  pigs  got  to  do  with  me?"  And  the 
answer  is,  “Plenty!”  . 

As  lard,  sausage,  pork  chops,  ham 
sandwiches  and  ration  stamps,  these 
little  pigs  are  potentially  a  big  part  of 
your  1944  diet.  In  fact,  they’re  pretty 
important  to  all  the  United  Nations, 
for  pork  is  the  biggest  single  agricul¬ 
tural  item  in  the  Lend-Lease  program. 

Bnt  there’s  one  big  IF.  IF  they  grow 
up.  Normally,  nearly  half  of  all  baby 
pigs  die  before  they  reach  market  age. 


That  simple  statistic  highlights  the 
wartime  value  of  a  special  pig  pro¬ 
tective  feed  made  by  National  Dairy. 

It’s  a  scientific  emulsion  of  butter¬ 
milk,  cheese  whey,  wheat  germ,  fish 
oil  and  other  ingredients.  Farmers  find 
it  helps  produce  healthier  sows  and 
babies  —  and  more  pigs  go  to  market! 

This  pig  feed  was  developed  in  a 
National  Dairy  Laboratory  and  proved 
on  a  National  Dairy  experimental  farm. 
It  puts  to  work  millions  of  pounds  of 
milk  by-products  that  once  were  wasted. 
Yet  it  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  broad 
research  program  that  National  Dairy 
carries  on  constantly. 


Dedicated  to  the  wider  use  and  better 
understanding  of  dairy  products  as 
human  food  ...  as  a  base  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  new  products  and  ma¬ 
terials  .  .  .  as  a  source  of  health  and 
enduring  progress  on  the  farms  and 
in  the  towns  and  cities  of  America. 


NATIONAL  DAIRT 

PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 

AND  AFFILIATED  COMPANIES 
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PROMOTION 


Cleveland  Press  Job 
Clicks  Again 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

• 

BecauM  of  the  space  situation, 
the  Promotion  column  henceforth 
will  appear  every  other  week. 
The  next  one  will  be  published 
in  the  April  29  iaeue. 

• 

PERHAPS  it’s  because  even  Al. 

our  favorite  liquor  dealer,  is 
usually  unable  these  days  to 
provide  the  barest  necessities 
of  life  that  we  have  become  un* 
duly  interested  in  matters  alco¬ 
holic — but  we  feel  like  awarding 
the  current  palm  for  research 
achievement  to  the  Cleveland 
Press. 

The  “9th  Annual  Analysis  of 
Ohio  Liquor  Sales”  has  just  been 
issued,  covering  1943,  and,  as 
always,  it’s  a  honey. 

Admittedly  the  liquor  situa¬ 
tion  is  all  askew  and  the  drought 
of  1944  makes  the  sales  records 
of  1943  seem  chimerical — but  the 
Press  is  greatly  to  be  commend¬ 
ed  for  maintaining  the  continu¬ 
ity  of  its  reports.  Tlie  whole 
liquor  industry  would  probably 
rise  up  in  wrath  if  this  study 
failed  to  appear. 

For  those  who  may  not  have 
seen  a  copy  of  Ohio  Liquor 
Sales  let  us  say  that  is  a  com¬ 
pilation  of  sales  figures  from  the 
records  of  the  State  of  Ohio  De¬ 
partment  of  Liquor  Control.  It 
furnishes  total  liquor  sales  by 
cities  and  by  counties,  by  types 
and  by  brands.  There  is  nothing 
concerning  the  movement  of  al¬ 
coholic  merchandise  which  is 
not  included  in  this  admirably 
organized  analysis. 

Contafna  Mony  Details 

For  example,  nearly  everyone 
in  Ohio  seems  to  drink  spirit 
blends  or  bourbon  and  scarcely 
anyone  goes  for  scotch.  Total 
consumption  in  the  state  de¬ 
clined  over  45%  as  compared 
with  1942.  A  new  market  was 
created,  out  of  nothing,  for  im¬ 
ported  rum.  The  fascinating  de¬ 
tails  are  endless. 

To  round  out  the  job.  a  large 
wall  map  shows  Ohio's  wet  and 
dry  areas  by  each  of  the  1,360 
townships  in  the  state. 

The  Cleveland  Press  is  for¬ 
tunate  to  be  in  a  state  in  which 
a  public  body  has  complete  sales 
statistics.  No  field  research  was 
necessary;  only  the  clear  and  in¬ 
telligent  arrangement  of  ma¬ 
terial  available  from  an  official 
source. 

This  fact  detracts  in  no  way 
from  the  praise  due  the  Press 
because  this  is  indeed  an  im¬ 
portant  type  of  research  and  one 
in  which  all  too  few  newspapers 
participate,  '^e  country  is  just 
jammed  full  of  relevant  statis¬ 
tics  that  are  to  be  had  for  the 
asking,  statistics  that  have  gen¬ 
uine  meaning  in  measuring  mar¬ 
kets.  Most  of  them  moulder  in 
files. 

The  Department  of  Commerce 


retail  sales  and  population  cen¬ 
suses  are  fairly  widely  employ¬ 
ed.  But  how  about  others,  like 
these:  automobile  registrations, 
oil  burner  permits,  building 
permits,  electric  power  consump¬ 
tion,  marriage  licenses,  gasoline 
gallonage,  savings  bank  deposits 
and  the  like? 

Granted,  most  of  these  are 
strictly  peace-time  indices,  but 
each  of  them  is  of  interest  to 
specific  groups  of  advertisers 
and  it  is  worthwhile  right  now 
to  look  forward  and  to  explore 
the  possibilities  of  utilizing  after 
the  war  the  many  existing  pub¬ 
lic  records  for  fruitful  research 
purposes. 

Another  constructive  presen¬ 
tation  of  figures  has  just  been 
sent  to  us  by  Ward-Griffith 
Company,  newspaper  represen¬ 
tatives  who  have  compiled  a 
booklet  entitled.  “West  Virginia 
Newspapers.” 

The  booklet  contains  not  only 
population  and  sales  figures  but 
also  an  interesting  analysis  of 
the  circulations  of  West  Virginia 
newspapers  by  counties,  together 
with  maps  of  trading  areas  and 
of  population  density  and  cir¬ 
culation  distribution. 

It  is  amazing  what  noteworthy 
research  you  can  conduct  with¬ 
out  stirring  from  your  office.  In 
these  times  of  manpower  short¬ 
age  it  is  the  most  practical  kind 
of  research  to  undertake. 

“Victory  Varieties" 

THE  Pittsburgh  Post  Gazette  is 

on  the  air  every  Sunday  with 
a  radio  show  for  war  workers. 
A  new  folder,  “Music  from  the 
Mills  of  Pittsburgh.”  tells  the 
story  of  this  unusually  interest¬ 
ing  good-will  promotion. 

Two  days  a  week  war  workers 
crowd  the  Post  Gazette  auditor¬ 
ium  to  be  auditioned  for  the 
Sunday  program.  The  winner 
take  part  in  the  broadcast  show, 
competing  for  war  bond  prizes. 
Their  families  and  friends  fill 
the  studio  and  comprise  a  large 
proportion  of  the  listening  audi¬ 
ence  as  well.  Workers  from  104 
companies  have  been  auditioned 
to  appear  in  the  Victory  Vari¬ 
eties  show. 

Says  the  Post  Gazette:  “Vic¬ 
tory  Varieties  is  evidence  that  a 
progressive  newspaper  can  do 
more  than  report  the  news,  print 
its  features  and  subscribe  to  spe¬ 
cial  services  in  order  to  fulfill 
its  franchise  to  the  public  it 
serves.  War  Workers  Victory 
Varieties  is  one  of  the  many 
extra-curricular  movements  the 
Post  Gazette  has  initiated  to  as¬ 
sure  the  consistent  building  of 
more  intensive  readership  and 
the  enhancing  of  public  good 
will.” 

Victory  Gardens 

THE  nation's  victory  gardeners 

have  been  asked  to  top  their 
last  year’s  output  and  it  won’t 


be  the  fault  of  the  Washington 
Star  if  all  quotas  aren’t  beaten 
in  Washington  and  nearby  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  Maryland.  The  Star 
has  just  published  its  1944  Vic¬ 
tory  Garden  Book— 48  pages 
chock  full  of  information  for 
the  home  gardener. 

What  sets  this  book  apart  from 
most  works  of  a  similar  nature 
is  that  it  was  written  by  Uie 
Star’s  garden  editor  particularly 
for  the  soils  and  growing  condi¬ 
tions  prevailing  around  Wash¬ 
ington. 

According  to  Promotion  Man¬ 
ager  Edgar  S.  Bayol  the  book 
is  a  part  of  the  Star's  over-all 
Victory  Garden  promotion  and 
is  sold  below  cost  (25  cents) 
over  the  business  counter, 
through  branch  classified  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  and  by  mail. 

In  the  Moil 

THE  Philadelphia  Daily  News 

published  a  tabloid  sales  piece 
for  its  newsdealers  “to  give 
them  a  better  idea  of  what  they 
were  selling  their  customers.” 
In  it  is  a  compilation  of  the 
public  causes  which  the  Daily 
News  sponsored  “first”  and  gave 
editorial  support.  After  distrib¬ 
uting  it  to  the  news  dealers  the 
Daily  News  sent  it  to  advertisers, 
too,  to  acquaint  them  with  the 
newspapers’  service  to  the  com¬ 
munity. 

“It  took  a  new  kind  of  com¬ 
petitor  to  nose  us  out  of  first 
place,”  says  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  in  a  new  broadside.  “It 
took  WPB  Order  No.  L-240  to 
do  it!”  In  addition  to  pointing 
out  that  paper  quotas  required 
the  rejection  of  more  than 
enough  advertising  to  keep  the 
Times  in  first  place,  the  folder 
shows  pictorially  how  paper 
pulp  is  fighting  in  the  war.  A 
special  footnote  says,  “This 
broadside  is  printed  on  many 
different  kinds  of  ‘scrap’  stock 
on  hand  before  the  war  and  not 
usable  for  regular  orders.” 

■ 

Articles  Feature 
Needlework  Trades 

The  growing  importance  of 
Los  Angeles’  needlework  trades 
which  last  year  did  business  in 
excess  of  $110,000,000  wholesale 
is  being  publicized  to  the  com¬ 
munity  in  a  series  of  Los  Angeles 
Examiner  articles  by  Carl  S. 
Kelty,  financial  editor.  Almost 
unrecognized  by  the  community 
at  large,  the  trades  are  making 
a  bid  for  national  domination 
and  already  have  established 
great  demand  for  the  Made  in 
California  label.  The  Examin¬ 
er’s  articles,  which  have  been 
appearing  for  almost  three 
months,  are  intended  to  awaken 
Southern  California  to  this 
rapidly-growing  industry. 

The  trades,  in  their  turn,  are 
seeking  to  attract  more  outstand¬ 
ing  designers  and  creative  ar¬ 
tists  and  plan  to  establish  an 
Academy  of  Design  with  a  per¬ 
manent  exhibit.  A  publicity 
fund  (goal,  $250,000  a  year)  is 
being  subscribed  for  a  campaign 
to  begin  after  the  war.  Approxi¬ 
mately  500  apparel  manufactur¬ 
ers  in  Los  Angeles  are  contribut¬ 
ing  through  their  trade  associa¬ 
tions  and  guilds.  Consumer  and 
trade  advertising  will  be  used  in 
addition  to  news  releases. 


Lichty  Gags  Featured 
In  Ind.  Standard's  Ads 

Chicago,  April  11 — Employing 
the  talents  of  George  Lichty, 
Chicago  Times  cartoonist  and 
creator  of  the  syndicated  news¬ 
paper  cartoon,  “Grin  and  Bear 
It,”  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
Indiana  will  direct  its  spring 
newspaper  advertising  campaign 
especially  at  women. 

Standard  officials  have  decided 
that  women  have  developed  a 

1  Mom  >nd  Pop  and  the  C*r...  I 


X  ,  Standard  09  Dealsrt 

Lichty  "Little  Woman"  Ad 

good  deal  of  interest  in  mechan¬ 
ical  things,  as  a  result  of  war¬ 
time  activities.  It  is  recognized 
that  women  realize  as  readily  as 
men  the  necessity  of  conserving 
wartime  equipment. 

Consequently,  Standard’s  news¬ 
paper  ads  will  feature  cartoons 
by  Lichty  on  “Mom  and  Pop 
and  the  Car.”  While  the  gen¬ 
eral  treatment  will  be  light  and 
entertaining,  the  ads  will  hand 
orchids  to  “the  little  woman” 
for  the  alertness  she  is  showing 
about  caring  for  the  family  car. 

Standard  is  featuring  the  Lich¬ 
ty  “gag”  cartoons  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  the  panel  style 
used  in  newspapers.  Large  space 
will  be  given  over  to  the  car¬ 
toon,  with  a  minimum  amount 
of  copy  tying  into  Lichty  illus¬ 
trations  and  gags. 

McCann-Erickson,  Inc.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  is  placing  the  campaign. 
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V  Last  year  Union  Oil  Company  made 
a  net  profit  of  $7,269,199.  At  first 
glance,  that  looks  like  a  lot  of  money. 
But  what  many  of  us  overlook  is  that  in 
Union’s  case— as  in  the  case  of  most 
corporations— that  money  was  divided 
among  a  lot  of  people. 


^  Union  Oil  Company  is  owned  by 
31,375  stockholders.  Divided 
among  that  many  owners,  the  net  profits 
amounted  to  just  $231.69  apiece.  Even 
thatsum  wasn’t  all  paid  out  in  dividends. 
$2,602,929  of  the  net  profits  were 
plowed  back  into  the  business. 


4  So  dividends  paid  out  averaged  just 
$148.73  pet  stockholder —  I12..39 
per  month.  In  contrast  to  this,  wages 
and  salaries  averaged  $252.00  per  em¬ 
ployee  per  month.  Even  government 
got  mote  out  of  the  company  than  the 
owners.  $4,666,270  were  paid  out  in 
dividends,  $6,354,200  in  taxes. 


C  77%  of  the  owners  live  in  the  West 
—  389  in  Seattle,  16  in  Medford, 
Oregon,  3,570  in  San  Francisco,  etc. 
2,716  are  Union  employees.  The  aver¬ 
age  stockholder  owns  149  shares.  Some 
hold  fewer,  some  more;  but  the  largest 
owns  less  than  1^2%  of  the  total  shares 
outstanding. 


^  So  it  is  not  the  investments  of  a  few 
millionaires,  but  the  combined  sav¬ 
ings  of  thousands  of  average  citizens, 
that  make  Union  Oil— and  most  Amer¬ 
ican  corporations— possible.  And  with¬ 
out  some  such  method  of  financing 
heavy  equipment,  American  mass  pro- 
duaion,  with  free  competition,  could 
never  have  been  achieved. 


M  This  is  not  pointed  out  as  a  com¬ 
plaint,  but  rather  to  show  you  that 
while  Union  Oil  Company  today  con¬ 
sists  of  about  145  million  dollars’ worth 
of  buildings,  oil  wells,  refineries,  ships, 
etc.,  it  is  owned  by  ordinary  Americans 
like  you  and  your  neighbor  next  door. 


Those  desiring  more  complete  information  on  the  mattruil  in 
this  advertisement  may  refer  to  the  formal  Annual  Report  to 
Stockholders  and  Employees  which  we  will  gladly  fumisk  on 
request.  We  would  also  appreciate  any  comments  or  sugges¬ 
tions.  Write:  The  President,  Union  Oil  Company,  Union  Oil 
Building,  Los  Angeles,  14,  California. 


Overseas 
Editions  Abound 

continued  /rom  page  11 

medical  journals.  Biggest  de¬ 
mand,  in  the  order  given,  is  for 
picture  magazines,  with  plenty 
of  pin-up  girls,  and  comics  a 
close  second.  Life  in  its  special 
overseas  edition  without  adver¬ 
tising  ocasionally  features  a 
large  pin-up  on  its  back  page. 

"We  send  over  whatever  we’re 
asked  to  send.”  an  officer  of  the 
purchasing  section,  said.  “We 
do  not  solicit  vendors  and  do 
not  accept  business  originating 
in  this  country. 

“We  know  there  is  a  great  de¬ 
mand  for  reading  matter,  for 
news,  for  books  and  magazines. 
The  urgency  of  the  demand  is 
made  plain  to  us  by  the  com¬ 
plaints  we  receive  when  publi¬ 
cations  fail  to  arrive. 

“The  answer  is  that  in  many 
places  men  have  money  where 
they  can’t  spend  it  on  other 
things.  There’s  no  doubt  that 
this  war  is  going  to  cause  a  ter¬ 
rific  post-war  Imom  in  circula¬ 
tions  of  all  types  of  publications. 
Lots  of  men  are  discovering  for 
the  first  time  that  it’s  fun  to 
read.  Right  now,  with  all  our 
trying  to  keep  up  with  what 
the  men  want,  some  have  been 
so  hard  up  for  something  to  read, 
they’d  enjoy  the  blurb  on  a 
toothpaste  package.” 

All  orders  for  publications  re¬ 
ceived  from  overseas  by  the  pro¬ 
curement  branch  are  given  di¬ 
rect  to  the  publishers  with  ship¬ 
ping  instructions  to  different 
ports  of  embarkation. 

A  group  of  newspapers  and 
newsmagazines  only  recently 
tried  to  niake  arrangements  to 
print  overseas  editions  in  Eng¬ 
land,  but  British  publishers  ob¬ 
jected  on  grounds  of  the  paper 
shortage. 

’The  idea  of  the  special  light¬ 
weight  overseas  ^itions  for 
weekly  and  monthly  magazines 
evolved  in  January,  1943.  It  is 
admitted  at  the  Library  Section 
that  it  was  quite  difficult  to  sell 
some  circulation  managers  and 
publishers  at  first  on  the  small 
size  and  the  light  paper.  ’The 
32-pound  paper  still  constitutes 
a  headache. 

The  government  makes  special 
allotments  of  paper  for  the  edi¬ 
tions  handled  by  the  Army  Li¬ 
brary  Service,  but  not  for 
straight  subscriptions  sold  to 
men.  There  are  five  require¬ 
ments  to  publishers  covering  the 
copies  of  these  Army-bought 
publications.  ’They  must  be  sup¬ 
plied  substantially  at  cost  or  less 
than  cost;  they  must  not  con¬ 
tain  any  advertising;  they  must 
conform  in  format  and  weight  to 
certain  specifications;  they  must 
be  distributed  to  members  of  the 
armed  forces  only;  and  must  go 
only  to  troops  outside  the  United 
States. 

In  addition  to  these  copies 
which  the  Army  buys  and  pro¬ 
vides  to  groups  of  men  free, 
numy  publishers  are  advertising 
in  this  country  for  bulk  subscrip¬ 
tions  from  large  corporations  to 
give  to  their  men.  Others  also 
give  away  copies  to  hospitals. 
Red  Cross  centers,  and  hospital 
ships. 
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All  this  is  not  making  any 
money  for  the  magazines.  In 
fact  it  is  costing  money,  will¬ 
ingly  spent. 

Typical  of  how  circulation  has 
mushroomed  for  newsmagazines 
is  the  experience  of  Newsweek. 
Its  Battle  Baby  edition,  as  it 
is  called,  costs  $3.50  a  year. 
Printed  on  light  paper,  measur¬ 
ing  6x8  inches,  it  is  sent  by 
first  class  mail  when  individual¬ 
ly  addressed  to  the  Pacific 
Islands,  Australia,  Alaska, 
China,  Ireland.  Egypt.  Persia. 
Italy,  Africa,  India  and  Great 
Britain. 

Newsweek's  Editions 

Circulation  Manager  Ware 
states  that  Battle  Baby  after 
less  than  a  year  of  publication 
had  achieved  a  circulation  of 
264,000  as  compared  to  the  maga¬ 
zines  regular  575,000  circulation 
in  this  countp^.  ’This  figure  in¬ 
cludes  sales  in  PX’s,  individual 
and  bulk  subscriptions. 

In  addition  to  Battle  Baby 
( for  members  of  the  armed 
forces  only )  Newsweek  also  pub¬ 
lishes  an  Hawaiian  edition,  with 
a  circulation  of  23,200;  an  Aus¬ 
tralian  edition.  15.500;  Pan 
American  edition,  22.500;  and  a 
Canadian  edition.  33,500.  Cir¬ 
culations  of  editions  published  in 
Iran  and  New  Delhi  are  not  yet 
known  in  this  country. 

For  the  Australian  edition, 
photographic  negatives  are 
made  and  are  flown  under  prior¬ 
ity  to  the  plant  of  Associated 
Newspapers,  Ltd.,  in  Melbourne, 
where  they  are  printed.  Plastic 
plates  are  employed  for  speed¬ 
ing  the  weekly  text  to  Honolulu. 
Newsweek  has  experimented 
considerably  with  plastic  plates, 
now  has  stuff  that  looks  like 
“screened  beeswax.”  Plates  for 
an  entire  edition  of  44  pages  and 
cover,  without  advertising,  are 
crammed  into  a  seven-pound 
package.  ’This  package  leaves 
New  York  by  airplane  on  a 
’Tuesday,  reaching  the  Hono¬ 
lulu  Lithograph  Company  late 
Wednesday,  and  is  on  the  news¬ 
stands  by  Saturday  morning.  It 
sells  for  15  cents  a  copy. 

Battle  Baby  is  the  Newsweek 
pet.  It  is  printed  by  offset  proc- 
cess  in  Atlanta,  having  recently 
been  moved  from  Dayton.  An 
increasing  file  of  commendatory 
letters  testify  to  its  overseas  pop¬ 
ularity.  In  promotion  literature 
Newsweek  quotes  Gen.  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower  among  others  in 
praise  of  it.  Newsweek  also  fur¬ 
nishes  the  Navy  with  a  special 
“V”-mail  edition. 

Circulation  Manager  Ware 
maintains  that  costs  keep  stead¬ 
ily  climbing,  but  says  the  proj¬ 
ect  is  considered  an  investment 
in  the  future.  Others  agree. 

“I  consider  the  value  of  my 
literary  property  has  doubled 
since  starting  the  overseas  edi¬ 
tion,”  one  publisher  is  quoted  as 
saying. 

Over  at  Time,  foreign  editions 
first  entrusted  to  William  Palmer 
have  now  been  delegated  to  Kip 
Finch.  Although,  according  to 
the  Army,  Omnibook  was  the 
actual  first  magazine  with  an 
overseas  edition  for  the  troops. 
Time  was  first  to  have  its  own 
Australian  edition;  was  first  in 
Hawaii,  Iran,  India  and  the  Mid¬ 
dle  East.  Starting  March  27,  a 
special  edition  is  being  printed 


now  in  Honolulu  for  distribu¬ 
tion  to  the  armed  forces  in  the 
Gilberts,  Marshalls  and  the 
South  Pacific.  Time  has  gone  in 
heavily  for  its  Pan-American 
editions,  actually  printing  five 
different  editions  in  Latin- 
American  countries.  It  claims 
to  be  the  first  American  maga¬ 
zine  to  print  in  Mexico  City, 
serving  Mexico  and  Central 
America,  and  in  Bogota,  cov¬ 
ering  Colombia,  Ecuador,  and 
Northern  Peru,  and  in  Sao 
Paulo,  for  Brazil  and  Uraquay, 
and  in  Buenos  Aires,  for  Argen¬ 
tine.  A  few  months  ago  Time 
started  printing  a  Scandina¬ 
vian  Edition,  printed  in  Stock¬ 
holm. 

As  might  well  be  imagined, 
Readers  Digest  is  popular  with 
the  troops.  Present  circulation 
of  the  Special  Overseas  edition  is 
well  over  100,000.  An  additional 
62,444  copies  are  sold  in  PX’s, 
while  an  edition  published  in 
Cairo  for  the  Army  has  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  40,000. 

Biggest  hope  for  the  daily 
newspapers,  other  than  individ¬ 
ual  subscriptions  that  may  leak 
past  APO  objections  and  the  few 
who  are  spending  huge  sums  to 
print  special  editions  overseas 
and  the  few  for  whom  Post  Ex¬ 
change  orders  have  originated  in 
the  various  theaters,  will  be  to 
capitalize  after  the  war  on  the 
appetite  for  news  that  is  now 
being  developed  for  them  gratui¬ 
tously. 

■ 

Enterprise 
Clicks  for 
A  News  Beat 

By  Helen  M.  Staunton 

’The  spirit  of  journalistic  en¬ 
terprise  is  not  moribund.  Nor 
is  plain,  old-fashioned  skuldug¬ 
gery. 

It  was  during  a  murder  trial 
— the  Wayne  Lonergan  case  in 
New  York  City — that  five  of  the 
six  telephones  on  the  same  floor 
as  the  court  room,  the  13th  floor, 
were  discovered  dead.  ’The  sixth 
had  long  since  been  preempted 
by  the  Associated  Press. 

The  jury  had  just  filed  out  for 
consideration  at  12:25  p.  m.  and 
none  of  the  reporters  for  the 
New  York  afternoon  papers 
covering  the  case  expected  them 
to  take  long  with  their  delibera¬ 
tions. 

Rivalry  had  been  hot  in  the 
coverage  of  the  case,  and  phon¬ 
ing  from  the  14th  floor  press 
room  might  mean  as  much  as  10 
minutes’  delay  in  reaching  city 
editors. 

A  Friend  Comes  Through 

Tempers  grew  hotter  as  the 
jury  dallied  and  investigation 
proved  that  diaphragms  had 
been  removed  from  the  dead 
phones. 

Frank  Doyle  and  Miss  Jean 
Adams,  the  only  woman  cover¬ 
ing  the  criminal  courts,  both  of 
the  Mirror,  kept  in  the  back¬ 
ground  as  some  excited  combat¬ 
ant  rushed  to  the  press  room 
and  cut  the  AP’s  other  wire. 

Reporters  discovered  11th 
floor  phones  were  also  dead,  and 
a  youth  with  one  of  the  miss- 
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ing  diaphragms  became  the 
storm  center  for  a  “whodunit" 
dispute. 

Miss  Adams  had  formed  a 
friendship  with  one  of  the  coiurt 
officers,  and  quietly  and  quick¬ 
ly,  as  the  jury  argued  into  the 
morning  papers’  field,  he  had 
the  least  conspicuous  of  the 
phones  repaired,  and  a  Mirror 
office  girl  manned  it  with  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  nickels. 

Mr.  Doyle  did  not  tell  Miss 
Adams  “One  if  by  land  and  two 
if  by  sea,”  but  one  finger  was  to 
stand  for  murder  in  the  first 
degree,  two  for  murder  in  the 
second  degree,  three  .  . 

When  the  jury  filed  into  the 
courtroom  at  10:26  p.m.  “Miss 
Paul  Revere”  took  the  place  of 
an  office  girl  at  the  repaired 
phone,  and  Doyle  raised  two 
fingers. 

’The  Mirror  scored  about  a  ten 
minutes’  beat. 

All  stories  filed,  the  boys 
pocketed  their  knives  and  re¬ 
paired  to  the  nearest  bar. 

a 

U.P.,  AP,  INS  Set  Up 
Standard  Spelling  List 

Following  their  decision  last 
week  to  establish  a  uniform 
style  for  foreign  place  names,  the 
United  Press,  Associated  Press, 
and  International  News  Service 
have  agreed  to  abide  by  the  list¬ 
ings  of  the  National  Geo¬ 
graphic  Society  (E.  &  P.,  April 
8,  p.  55). 

To  avoid  unnecessary  confu¬ 
sion,  however,  exceptions  were 
made  in  the  case  of  78  names  ot 
which  the  Anglicized  version  is 
in  common  American  usage. 
’I^ey  will  continue  to  be  listed 
as  follows: 


AlKirrs 

T>etd  Rlrsr 

Munich 

Antiocb 

DMd  Sm 

Nanael  I 

Antwwp 

DMll'i  IiUnd 

Naplea 

Atheni 

Dublin 

New  HIberlaal 

Azof,  8m  ot 

KaM  Cape 

North  Capa 

l)elcrtd< 

Kuphratea  Rl». 

Olympua 

lllack  Fomt 

FtarMi  I. 

Port  Arthur 

niue  Nile  RIt. 

Florenca 

Praiua 

Itonin  I. 

>'ormMa 

RhodM 

IlMporous 

Ofoara 

Rlsa,  Oulf  ct 

Ilratt  UtoTik 

Oenoa 

Roma 

llninmrlck 

Haiua.  Tba 

Salonika 

IlruMela 

IIai1>ln 

Sardinia 

UuchirMt 

Haaana 

Sicily 

Oap«  Horn 

Hook  ot  Hol¬ 

Sinai,  1ft 

CkucMUs  Mts. 

land 

:loria 

I'olocne 

Korea 

Sparta 

.'onsunce.  Ltk*  Kurile  I. 

TlborRlvar 

Copenhagen 

Limerick 

Turin 

Coifu 

L.vonii,  Culf  of 

Tyro 

Corinth 

Lisbon 

Venice 

Coratca 

1  Marcus  I. 

VeauTlu..  Mt 

Crete 

^fexlco  City 

Vienna 

(Ylmee 

{  Milan 

Waraaw 

Damacui 

Moscow 

White  Sea 

Danube  Rlrer 

1  Moeambique 

Dardanellei 

■  Mukden 
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He  may  not  be  the  "personality  kid” 
of  this  war  .  .  . 

He  may  not  wear  the  most  medals,  nor  get 
his  name  in  the  orders  of  the  day. 

But  the  Seabee  is  paving  the  road  to 
Victory.  And  that  suits  him  O.  K.! 

He  goes  in  with  the  first  wave.  Builds 
the  beach  fortifications,  the  airfields,  the 
roads  and  gun-emplacements.  And  he 
keeps  his  rifle  within  reaching  distance — 
ready  to  defend  what  he  builds ! 

Like  the  Seabee,  most  of  us  who  are 
fighting  this  war  can’t  be  headline  heroes. 
We’ve  got  a  job  to  do,  and  we  do  it . . . 
the  job  of  keeping  our  front-line  fighters 
supplied  with  fighting  equipment. 

And  the  closer  we  get  to  Victory,  the 
bigger  and  tougher  that  job  becomes ! 

Railroad  men  can  already  see  how  much 
bigger  it  will  be. 

Last  year,  we  increased  passenger  service 
by  60%.  This  year,  military  necessity 
demands  that  we  top  that  increase  by 
another  10%. 

In  1943,  we  carried  more  freight  than 
experts  had  thought  possible.  In  ’44,  we 
must  add  another  29  billion  ton-miles! 

This  can  be  done  if  you  ...  as  a  railroad 
passenger,  or  a  shipper  or  receiver  of 
freight  .  .  .  remember  that  every  inch 
of  railway  space  is  more  important 
today  than  it  has  ever  been  before. 

You  won’t  get  any  medals  for  helping  to 
keep  America’s  supply  lines  open.  But . .  . 
like  the  hard-working,  hard-fighting 
Seabee  .  .  .  you’ll  be  defending, 
what  you’ve  built! 


New  York  Central 
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Argentina 
States  Cose 
Against  U.P. 

Says  U.  S.  Newspapers 
Misunderstand  Action 
Against  Wire  Service 

Washington,  April  12 — The 
Embassy  of  Argentina  has  issued 
a  statement  declaring  its  coun¬ 
try’s  punitive  action  against  the 
United  Press  has  been  misun¬ 
derstood  by  American  editorial¬ 
ists  and  asserting  that  U.P.  has 
admitted  inaccuracies  in  its 
news  report  and  has  given  a 
guaranty  against  repetition. 

No  reply  was  made  to  Secre¬ 
tary  Cordell  Hull’s  critical  com¬ 
ment  on  Argentina’s  action. 

Meanwhile,  the  Embassy  said, 
the  ban  against  U.P.  and  Prensa 
Unida.  S.  A.  Informativa  y  No- 
ticiosa,  has  been  lifted  tempo¬ 
rarily  “until  a  definite  pro¬ 
nouncement  comes  from  the 
Courts  of  Justice  to  whom  all 
the  antecedents  of  the  matter 
have  been  referred.’’ 

’The  statement  issued  to  the 
press  here  under  the  official  seal 
of  Argentina  says: 

Official  Statement 

“The  representatives  of  the 
mentioned  agencies  handed  on 
the  evening  of  April  5th  to  the 
Undersecretariat  of  Press  and 
Information,  a  signed  declara¬ 
tion.  of  which  the  first  part  is 
as  follows; 

“The  United  Press  Association 
and  Prensa  Unida,  S.  A.  Infor¬ 
mativa  y  Noticiosa.  after  a  thor¬ 
ough  investigation  of  the  mo¬ 
tives  which  caused  the  closing  of 
both  companies,  admit  and  rec¬ 
ognize  that  the  penalties  ap¬ 
plied  to  them  by  the  General 
Direction  of  Posts  and  Tele¬ 
graphs  have  been  just. 

'“rhe  declaration  of  said  agen¬ 
cies  avers  that  some  of  the  news 
distributed  by  their  services 
from  Montevideo  and  some  other 
American  Capitals  have  not 
been  true.  Among  these  are  the 
following:  ’The  existence  of  a 
state  of  civil  war  in  the  Argen¬ 
tine  Republic.  Upheavals  in  the 
provinces. 

‘“The  march  of  armed  forces 
towards  the  Capital.  ’The  exag¬ 
geration  of  the  number  of  troops 
under  Lt.  Colonel  Duco.  up  to 
48,000,  when  the  real  number 
was  negligible.  Proclamation  of 
an  ultimatum  addressed  by  a 
group  of  Navy  officers  to  the  ac¬ 
tual  President  of  the  Nation. 
That  a  group  of  armed  officers 
forced  the  resignation  of  Pre.^i- 
dent  Ramirez.  That  there  wa.-; 
actual  fighting  in  the  streets  of 
Buenos  Aires. 

"’The  news  agencies  concluded 
by  expressing  their  deepest  re¬ 
gret  for  the  publication  of  such 
fsdsc  news,  and  wish  to  state  in 
all  sincerl^  that  at  no  moment 
did  they  have  in  mind  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  causing  the  slightest 
harm  or  to  perturb  and  ^end 
the  Government  and  the  people 
of  the  Argentine  Republic,  or  to 
attempt  against  its  economy  and 
reputation  in  foreign  countries 
thus  disturbing  their  friendly  re¬ 
lations,  and  that  in  the  future 


they  would  not  spare  any  efforts 
to  insure  the  exactness  of  every 
dispatch  and  with  that  purpose 
they  would  adjust  their  activi¬ 
ties  immediately  to  the  control 
regulations  adopted  by  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Direction  of  Posts  and  Tele- 
*  graphs. 

“Both  companies  have  agreed 
to  give  the  above  retraction  all 
the  necessary  publicity  in  the 
Argentine  and  foreign  countries. 

“The  Ministry  of  the  Interior, 
after  acknowledging  this  declara¬ 
tion.  has  authorized  the  General 
Direction  of  Posts  and  Tele¬ 
graphs  to  lift  temporarily  the 
ban  against  these  companies  un¬ 
til  a  definite  pronouncement 
comes  from  the  Courts  of  Justice 
fo  whom  all  the  antecedents  of 
the  matter  have  been  referred." 

Meanwhile,  from  Montevideo. 
Uruguay,  came  vwird  that  the 
Argentine  censors  have  banned 
publication  of  American  and 
British  blacklists.  Revisions  of 
the  original  blacklist  formerly 
were  published  regularly  by 
most  of  the  newspapers  in  Ar¬ 
gentina.  and  contributed  im¬ 
portantly  to  cutting  down  trad¬ 
ing  activities  between  Axis  and 
Argentine  firms. 

Not  only  is  the  ban  an  abridge¬ 
ment  of  press  freedom,  but,  in 
effect,  it  gives  material  aid  to 
the  Axis  powers.  In  this  re¬ 
spect  it  violates  the  British  and 
American  policy,  recently  stated 
by  Secretary  Hull,  that  neutrals 
will  not  be  permitted  to  aid  the 
Axis. 

In  connection  with  the  latest 
order.  General  Luis  C.  Perlin- 
ger.  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
told  reporters  off  the  record  re¬ 
cently  that  he  considered  the 
blacklists  an  interference  with 
Argentina’s  sovereignty. 

■ 

War  Strikes  Close 
To  Chicago  Newsman 

Dan  Fogle.  City  Hall  reporter 
for  the  Chicago  Daily  Newt,  may 
have  appeared  a  little  more  quiet 
than  usual  when  he  turned  in  a 
story  to  Clem  Lane,  Daily  News 
city  editor,  on  the  morning  of 
March  27. 

When  he  had  gone.  Lane 
picked  up  the  story  Fogle  had 
turned  in  and  found  the  follow¬ 
ing  note  attached  to  the  copy: 

“Dear  Boss:  Sometimes  when 
a  boy  has  gone  out  to  do  his  bit 
to  save  America  and  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  has  paid  in  full  price, 
we  have  played  up  the  fact  that 
relatives  are  employes  some¬ 
where  or  do  something.  Will  you 
let  this  boy  stand  on  his  own 
merit,  which  was  great?  Will 
you  do  nothing  to  this  story, 
please,  which  I  have  been  writ¬ 
ing  and  editing  for  more  than  a 
week,  except  to  cut  it.  if  neces¬ 
sary?  I  have  given  it  to  no 
other  paper  and  will  not.  No 
heart  to  tell  anyone.” 

The  story  was  the  obituary  of 
Fogle's  son.  Capt.  George  D. 
Fogle  of  the  American  Air 
Force,  killed  in  line  of  duty  in 
China.  He  had  previously  served 
with  the  Royal  Air  Forces  before 
this  country's  entrance  into  the 
war.  Since  joining  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Air  Force,  he  had  served 
on  missions  in  every  field,  from 
the  Aleutians  to  Africa,  from 
the  South  Seas  to  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  England  to  China. 


Honce  and 
Mickelson 
Named  by  AP 

Charles  E.  Honce  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  general  mana¬ 
ger  of  Associated  Press,  and  Paul 
R.  Mickelson.  general  news  edi¬ 
tor,  it  was  announced  last  week 
by  Kent  Cooper,  AP  executive 
director  and  general  manager. 

Formerly  general  news  editor. 
Honce.  in  his  new  capacity,  will 


be  responsible  to  Cooper  for  the 
administration  of  AP  Features, 
the  AP-Special  news  report,  and 
Wide  World  Photos. 

Mickelson  will  take  charge  of 
the  general  news  desk,  which 
directs  the  flow  of  AP’s  world 
news  report.  He  was  formerly 
assistant  to  Alan  J.  Gould,  as¬ 
sistant  general  manager  for  news 
and  newsphotos. 

With  AP  25  Yeora 

In  the  newspaper  field  since 
he  was  18,  Honce  has  been  with 
AP  for  25  years.  He  is  49  years 
old.  He  started  as  sports  editor 
of  the  Keokuk  (Iowa)  Constitu¬ 
tion-Democrat,  and  left  to  serve 
in  France  with  the  AEF. 

On  his  return  he  joined  the 
Des  Moines  Capital,  and  a  few 
months  later  went  to  the  AP 
bureau  in  Chicago.  He  became 
news  editor  in  Chicago  in  1927. 
In  1930  he  was  called  to  New 
York  to  be  news  editor  for  the 
Eastern  Division. 

Later  in  the  same  year  he  was 
made  executive  news  editor, 
supervising  the  report  to  after¬ 
noon  newspapers.  In  1935  he 
was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
.service  for  Saturday  and  Sun¬ 
day,  in  which  capacity  he  devel¬ 
op^  the  service  of  interpretative 
articles,  which  later  was  made  a 
daily  service  as  AP-Special. 

Mickelson  was  bom  in  Man¬ 
kato,  Minn.,  in  1899.  He  joined 
the  AP  staff  in  Chicago  in  1922, 
where  be  received  much  of  his 
early  training  under  Honce.  He 
served  with  the  Marines  in 
World  War  I. 

From  1923  to  1927,  Mickelson 
was  AP  correspondent  in  Green 
Bay,  Wis.,  Fargo,  N.  D.,  and 
0maha.  Neb.  Then  he  returned 
to  Chicago.  He  joined  the  gen¬ 
eral  sports  staff  in  New  York  in 
1936,  and  in  1938  was  appointed 
news  editor  at  Kansas  City, 
but  returned  last  September  to 
New  York  as  Gould’s  assistant. 

Other  assistant  general  mana¬ 
gers  of  AP,  in  addition  to  Gould 
and  Honce,  are  Frank  J.  Starzel, 
traffic  and  membership;  Claude 
A.  Jagger,  personnel  and  promo¬ 
tion,  and  iHml  Miller,  Wadiing- 
ton  and  national  political  news. 


Field  Urges  United 
Nations  Council 

Urging  a  United  Nations  Coun¬ 
cil  as  the  initial  foundation  for 
a  lasting  general  world  organi¬ 
zation.  “which  should  have  been 
established  long  ago,"  Marshall 
Field,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Chicago  Sun.  in  an  addres 
April  14  before  the  Toronto  Ad¬ 
vertising  and  Sales  Club,  out¬ 
lined  the  functions  that  this  or¬ 
ganization  “may  finally  and  ne^ 
essarily  assume." 

He  listed:  jurisdiction  over  the 
air  traffic  of  the  world;  facilitate 
trade  between  all  nations  and 
work  to  free  that  trade  of  cartel 
control:  strive  to  make  fair  ac¬ 
cess  to  vitally  needed  raw  ma¬ 
terials  a  fact;  set  up  machinery 
for  peaceful  settlement  of  inter 
national  disputes;  liquidate  im¬ 
perialism  by  assisting  backward 
peoples  to  capacity  for  and  reali¬ 
zation  of  self-government:  and 
have  a  police  force  of  its  own, 

Mr.  Field  stated  that  the  only 
way  he  could  see  whereby  we 
could  lose  the  war  “would  be  by 
concluding  too  early  a  peace 
with  Germany  or  Japan  through 
lack  of  the  fortitude  necessary 
to  carry  through  to  the  end." 

For  the  U.  S.  he  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  system  of  private 
enterprise  will  remain,  that  it 
will  provide  better  housing; 
maintain  a  high  level  of  employ¬ 
ment  permitting  every  famil) 
the  minimum  essentials  of  good 
housing,  nutrition  and  clothiog: 
that  social  security  will  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  include  medical  care: 
and  more  equality  of  educatioaal 
opportunity  will  be  provided 
■ 

Expect  Fur  Ads  to 
Boom  This  Year 

Meyer  Both  Reports,  the  Be 
search  Division  of  this  reltil 
advertising  agency,  has  just  com 
pleted  an  extensive  retail  sur 
vey  on  the  subject  of  fur  pro¬ 
motions  for  the  Fall,  1944. 

The  survey  was  made  at  the 
request  of  a  number  of  the  fim's 
clients  and  the  findings  indicate 
that  many  store  executives  be¬ 
lieve  furs  will  be  promoted  more 
intensively  than  ever  this  year 
to  off-set  the  higher  prices  re 
suiting  from  the  20%  excise  tax 

Extensive  and  aggressive  aein 
paper  advertising  will  be  finl- 
llne  strategy. 


foneec4icK 

SHAVING  MACHINE! 

FOR  SMOOTHER  SHAVIM 
OF  FLAT  AND  CURVED  PlA<i 
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Fishing  gets  better 
every  year ...  in 

MAI/VE 

Tliat’s  what  knowing  anglers  say  and  that’s 
whatthe  recordsconclusively  show.  It’sevidenn* 
that  our  ion^  operative  conservation  program 
b  paying  dividends — to  us  and  to  thousands  of 
fishermen  who,  each  year,  think  of  Maine  when 
they  start  "fixin’  tackle.”  Actually  there’s  lietter 
fishing  in  Maine  today  than  there  was  when 
the  first  angler  visited  the  State. 


'  ^ 

•  V 


9  What's  your  choice?  Bat<!«,  trout,  tosue, 
.salmon,  pickerel,  perch?  We’ve  got  them 
all — rarin’  to  match  their  wiles  withyour 
skill.  There’s  everybody’s  favorite  here. 
You  can  fish  for  yours  or  go  for  them  all. 


9 There’s  plenty  of  elbow  room  in 
Maine’s  16,000,000  acres  of  wild  game 
lands.  More  trout  waters  than  in  the 
rest  of  the  Elastern  States  combineil  and 
spots  galore  like  these  throughout  the 


State.  You  can  cast  to  your  heart’s  con¬ 
tent  as  you  breathe  bracing,  pine  scenteii 
air — fit  yourself  for  tough  work  ahead. 
If  you  want  to  bring  along  a  beginner, 
we’ll  make  a  fisherman  out  of  her,  too. 


9  Your  Maine  guide  (there  are  3000  of 
them  ready  to  serve  our  fishing  guests) 
will  take  you  to  "where  they  are’’.  To 
land  locked  salmon,  for  instance,  that 
champion  of  fresh  water  •tame  fish,  found 


oidy  ill  the  waters  of  Maine.  And  a  meal 
like  this,  "cooked  out’’  by  your  guide  is 
alone  worth  a  trip  to  Maine.  In  camp 
you’ll  eat  generous  portions  of  foods 
that  will  stick  to  your  ribs  for  months. 


9  Maine’s  game  wardens  are  friendly 
fellows,  anxious  to  make  your  fishing 
something  to  be  long  remembered.  Tl^ 
ask  only  that  you  play  the  game  witn 
them  to  preserve  good  fishing. 


A  sytfteni  uf  14  hatcheries  and  23  rearing  sta¬ 
tions  produces  millions  of  leffd  size  game  fish 
annually  with  which  our  2500  lakes  and  ponds 
and  5000  rivers  and  streams  are  being  con¬ 
tinuously  re-stocked.  Small  wonder,  then,  that 
our  out-of-State  licenses  have  increased  by  over 
100  per  cent  in  the  past  ten  years. 

There  are  good  roads  to  everywhere  in  Maine, 
or  convenient  service  by  bus,  train  or  plane. 
You  can  rough  it  on  your  owm,  or  five  in  com¬ 
fort  at  a  modem  sporting  camp  in  the  woods, 
a  cabin  by  a  lake  or  an  inn  or  tourist  home. 
If  you  wi^,  we’ll  take  care  of  every  detail  for 
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you  in  advance— arrange  for  your  guide, 
license  and  accommodations.  Send  the 
coupon  for  our  1944  Fbhing  Guide. 


MAINE  DEVELOPMENT  COMMISSION 
Hunting  an4  PHMng  Sarvic* 

ISl  St.  Jahn  Straat,  PartlanE,  Maina 

PI««M  Miul  me  the  iHuetrated  Maine 

Iluatini  aad  Piahint  Gnwie  lor  I*>M  with  wp 
of  Maiae  Sahina  watara. 
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and  treasurer,  went  to  the  Times  OTnTjrrxIi-l  Qaac* 
from  Price- Waterhouse  &  Com-  VJfnS  vV OIU 
pany.  A  native  of  Scotland  and  ^  ,« 

a  former  captain  of  the  Scottish  flllCf©  C^FOTA^lxl 
Highlanders,  Mr.  Walshaw  has  ^  ^  ^ 

conducted  the  financial  affairs  2i 

of  the  Times  efficiently.  Ill  /aavei  llDlliy 

Russ  Stewart,  managing  edi-  “Advertising  and  selling  is 
tor,  IS  a  vi^rous  young  man  goj^ing  into  a  new  era  in  which 
who  gained  h^is  reportonal  ex-  ^  3  ^3^  American  goods 

perience  with  the  Bridgeport  services  all  over  the  world," 
(Conn.)  Times  Star,  later  work  denn  Griswold,  editor  of  Plan¬ 
ing  as  a  reporter,  columnist,  re-  former  editor  of  Busi- 

write^an  and  copyreader  for  this  week’s 

and^^’HWdoetiort  luncheon  meeting  of  Advertis- 
Bridgeport  Women  of  New  York  at  the 
Post-Telegram.  Belmont  Plaza  Hotel. 

After  an  excursion  into  mo-  “Aftpr  the  war-  is  over  ’’  he 
tion  picture  publicity  for  Metro-  “there  will  be  such  a 

Hrpni^'finn  nnH  volume  of  advertising  that  it 
J/iUpriai' Tn  ^an’t  possibly  be  accommodatcd 
193?  he^  Teamed  Chicago  existing  media,  no  matter 

rfmes  Syndic^  Inc!  a  5ubsfdi-  ^ow  much  paper  or  time  is  avail- 

As  a  reason  for  this  prediction 
vice  president  and  general  man  gave  the  fact  that  there  will 

^  His  successor  as  Times  pro-  an  increas^  volume  of  new 

motion  manager  is  Mel  BarLr,  Xr  th^^^  war 
who  today  handles  all  Times  ^^ler  t  e 
promotion,  including  advertis-  New  Media 

ing  and  circulation.  Mr.  Bar-  A  consequence  of  this  phe- 
ker  joined  the  Times  in  1929  nomenal  growth  in  advertising, 
as  an  advertising  salesman,  hav-  Mr.  Griswold  explained,  will  be 
ing  previously  been  a  classified  the  development  of  entirely  new 
solicitor  for  the  Chicago  Daily  means  of  advertising.  For  ex- 
News.  He  was  appointed  adver-  ample  he  suggested  the  combi- 
tising  promotion  manager  of  the  nation  of  facsimile  with  radio. 
Times  in  1934.  so  that  as  the  announcer  de- 

■  scribes  the  product,  a  picture  of 

71 1-  it  and  any  other  printed  matter 

JYLOVIOIXIOXI  desired  will  be  published  in  the 
_  ,  »  home  by  the  facsimile  process. 

1  fCfin  on  Rcfld<?  with  regard  to  the  effect  of 

lIUlll  Ull  nulua  advertising,  Mr. 

Griswold  question,  “Do  you  in 
t  OF  JLXl V UolOxl  advertising  ever  stop  to  think  of 

j  !•  j.  j  the  tremendous  promotional  job 

Officers  and  erilisted  camera-  ^3j.  doing  for  your  busi- 
men  who  will  later  bring  the  „ecs?” 

motion  picture  record  of  the  in-  “Miiuons  of  American  soldiers 

vasion  to  staff  officers  and  to  sailors  are  sampling  Ameri- 
theaters  in  the  U.  S.  are  getting  goods  in  most  of  the  coun- 
trainmg  now  by  filming  bomber  of  the  world.  In  this  area, 

raids  over  Europe.  3^  least,  the  government  has 

Combat  cameramen  with  the  given  private  business  a  tremen- 
Ninth  Air  Force  Bomber  Sta-  dous  boost, 
tions  in  Great  Britain  are  giving  “The  OWI  has  induced  many 
the  bomber  pilots  cold  chills  in  of  our  biggest  corporations  to 
their  zeal  to  get  good  pictures  start  their  foreign  advertising 
of  every  phase  of  the  air  fight-  now,  and  this  has  established  a 
ing,  according  to  a  dispatch  from  pattern  which  will  be  followed 
New  York  Times  correspondent  for  years.” 

Frederick  Graham.  Arthur  H.  Motley,  publisher 

In  the  few  weeks  the  Combat  of  American  magazine,  intro- 
Camera  Unit  has  been  at  the  duced  the  speaker,  and  guests 
station  Graham  describes,  its  of  the  organization  were  repre¬ 
men  have  made  about  60  mis-  sentatives  of  seven  major  con- 
sions  over  Europe,  recording  in  cems,  leaders  in  the  post-war 

film  the  bombings  and  the  com-  planning  field. _ 

bats  between  bombers  and  en-t 

emy  fighters.  The  unit  is  under  J  lit?  ^ 


with  the  government’s  anti¬ 
trust  suit  against  the  Associated 
Press. 

Largely  through  his  own  re¬ 
search  efforts,  Mr.  Finnegan 
filed  a  special  memorandum  in 
the  District  Court  of  New  York 
last  July,  showing  that  it  was 
not  the  intent  of  this  country’s 
founding  fathers  for  Congress 


R.  Walshaw 


\,eV  Nims  , 

;\d\oVVeGcs»m 


yield  to  the  Gown"  to  express  the  supply  our  home  front  workers  and 
law-abiding  citizens’  determination  armed  forces, 
to  replace  force  of  arms  by  legal 

procedure.  Throughout  the  history  of  W yomi  n g 

„  ,  I-  .  ,  ^  ,  —and  of  Union  Pacific  — the  doc- 

Gun  play  gave  way  to  fair  play.  Cattle-  individual  enterprise,  of 

men,  sheep  racers,  farmers  and  j  opportunity,  has  been  a  sign- 

miners  developed  wyomins  s  abun-  ^  ^  ^  Y 

dant  resources.  Union  Pacific  aided  P°** 

that  development  by  providing  the  the  willingness  to  work 

means  for  nation-wide  marketing  of  .  •  •  who  have  faith  in  Americas 
the  state’s  products.  Today,  thou-  future,  a  future  when,  once  again, 
sands  of  carloads  of  those  products  arms  will  yield  to  the  goum  and  the 
are  shipped  over  "the  strategic  thunder  of  guns  give  way  to  paens 
middle  route” — east  and  west  —  to  of  victory  and  peace. 


niummu..  .  As  a  young  nation, 

America  had  its  growing  pains. 

Among  Wyoming’s  early  settlers 
were  quick-trigger  men  who  took 
the  easy  way  of  gaining  wealth  or 
settling  disputes.  But  the  majority 
earned  their  livelihood  by  the  sweat 
of  their  brows.  They  believed  that 
only  through  hard  work— individual 
enterprise— could  they  acquire  their 
just  share  of  the  world’s  goods. 

In  1869,  a  committee  on  territorial 
affairs  selected,  as  the  Wyoming 
Territory’s  official  motto,  "Let  Arms 

★  Wyoming  is  one  of  the  II  western  states  served  by  the  Union  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road.  Subsequent  advertisements  of  this  series  will  feature  other  states. 


Listen  to  "YOUR  AMERICA”  on  NBC  Network  every  Saturday  at  5  pm  EWT 


This  mysterious  wheel  makts 
dll  these  things  possible 


I.  How  do  our  far-flung  convoys  find  their 
through  thousands  of  miles  of  trackless  seas? 


start  drilling  an  oil  well  on 
shore  and  tap  oil  half  a  mile 
out  to  sea.)  , 

3*  The  Sperry  Directional  Gsro 
and  the  Gyro*  Horizon  help 
guide  our  pilots  through  fog 
and  darkness.  The  Sperry 
Automatic  Gyropilot  relieves 
the  human  pilot,  holding  the 
plane  on  its  course  with  no 
hand  on  the  controls. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many 
uses  of  the  gyroscope . . .  most  of 
which  have  been  pioneered  by 
Sperry. 

At  present,  naturaHy,  we  are 
concentrating  on  the  uses  of  the 
gyroscope  as  a  tool  of  war . . .  just 
as  our  work  with  hydraulics  and 
electronics  is  now  devoted  to  war 
uses.  After  the  war,  we  shall  re¬ 
sume  the  production  of  gyroscopic, 
hydraulic,  and  electronic  equip¬ 
ment  which  will  serve  an  America 
at  peace. 

-gr  Imfa  All  Back  tif  Attatkl  -gf 
Bay  Mora  Boada 


Xhis  mysterious  wheel  is  a  gy¬ 
roscope. 

When  set  in  motion,  it  constantly 
maintains  a  fixed  position  in  space 
.  .  .  pointing  straight  as  an  arrow 
in  whatever  direction  it  is  set. 

It  gives  man  a  sort  of  si.xii  sens* 
—  a  sense  of  direction  that  frees 
him  from  dependence  upon  land¬ 
marks.  It  has  made  possible  the 
development  of  devices  so  uncanny 
that  it’s  hard  to  believe  your  eyes 
when  you  see  them  in  operation. 

These  devices  are  comparatively 
new.  It  was  only  33  years  ago  that 
Sperry  made  a  successful  test  of 
the  first  Sperry  Gyro-Compass. 
This  compass  greatly  improved 
the  accuracy  of  navigation  because 
it  points  to  true  north. 

Sperry,  a  firm  of  creative  en¬ 
gineers  whose  chief  interests  lie  in 
solving  new  and  difficult  technical 
problems,  continued  to  experiment 
with  the  gyroscope.  The  result  was 
the  development  of  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  tools  for  war  and  peace 
based  on  the  gyroscope. 

For  example,  the  gyroscopic 
devices  which  solve  the  problems 
stated  under  the  pictures,  were  all 
invented  by  Sperry. 


2.  How  can  an  oil-well  drill  he  steered  through  rock 
in  any  desired  direction  a  mile  underground?  • 
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1. The  Sperry  Gyro-Compass 
guides  precious  American 
convoys  to  port. 

2.  A  gyroscopic  device  —  invent¬ 
ed  by  Sperry — enables  men 
to  control  oil-well  drills  a 

'  mile  underground.  (You  can 
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3.  What  snides  airplane  pilots  through  fog  and  dark¬ 
ness?  What  holds  the  plane  ua  course  with  no  hand 
on  the  controls? 
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Research  Cited  in 
Post-War  Ad  Plan 


By  Frank  E.  Fehlman 


(No.  78  in  a  series) 
RECENTLY  one  of  our  oldest 

friends,  and  certainly  one  of 
our  best  critics,  the  advertising 
manager  of  a  healthy  newspaper 
in  the  middlewest,  asked  us  to 
outline  for  him  a  local  market 
research  program  that  he  could 
submit  to  his  publisher  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager. 

He  had  been  reading  about 
the  widely  publicized  plan  set  up 
by  the  business  men  of  Austin. 
Minn.,  and  other  towns  and 
cities,  who  are  trying  to  work 
out  definite,  concrete  plans  for 
post-war  workers,  post-war  in¬ 
vestors,  and  those  men  and  wo¬ 
men  who  will  return  from  the 
services  with  just  one  idea  in 
mind,  “Will  my  old  job  be  ready 
for  me  and,  if  it  is  not,  what  am 
I  going  to  do  after  I  have  spent 
my  allotment  pay?” 

This  writer  believes  that  the 
advertising  business,  or  profes¬ 
sion,  or  whatever  you  care  to 
call  it,  has  not  done  a  very  good 
job  in  selling  the  economic  im¬ 
portance  of  advertising.  Stated 
another  way,  many  retailers,  and 
not  a  few  manufacturers  in  this 
country,  are  loath  to  give  adver¬ 
tising  credit  for  the  part  it  has 
played  in  building  this  coiuitry. 

One  reason  why  we,  in  the 
advertising  business,  are  so  often 
on  the  defensive,  is  that  we  do 
not  know  enough  about  the  mar¬ 
kets  we  are  trying  to  sell.  We 
don’t  do  enough  consumer  re¬ 
search  work.  We  fail  to  analyze 
the  potentials  of  a  given  market, 
whether  it  is  a  small  town  or  a 
metropolitan  market,  county  or 
state. 

Meyer  Both'a  Survey 

Before  us  is  a  “Postwar  Opin¬ 
ion  Survey,"  dated  Feb.  29,  1944, 
done  by  the  Research  Division 
of  Meyer  Both,  New  York  City. 
Four  of  the  seven  questions 
asked  of  some  400  large  retailers 
were  as  follows:  “Do  you  plan  to 
modernize  your  store  after  the 
war?”  98%  said  “Yes.”  Com¬ 
ments  taken  from  the  replies 
were,  “Yes,  to  make  shopping 
easier.”  “Anything  over  six 
years  old  is  out.”  “Yes,  we  plan 
to  spend  about  1/3  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  value  of  land  and  buildings 
and  double  our  fixture  account. 

To  the  question,  “Have  you 
formuiated  any  plans  for  re¬ 
turning  servicemen?” — one  mer¬ 
chant  wrote,  “We  are  going  to 
reclassify  one  of  our  soda  foun¬ 
tain  clerks  who  is  now  an  Army 
captain.”  Strange,  how  some 
yoimg  fellows  have  to  train  for 
the  Army  and  then,  against 
to^h  competition,  win  a  cap¬ 
taincy,  before  the  home  folks 
really  believe  that  “he  has  some¬ 
thing  on  the  ball.”  Others 
wrote  that  they  were  going  to 
give  every  one  of  their  returning 
men  and  women  a  Job,  regard¬ 
less  of  what  might  happen. 

To  the  question,  *  ‘Do  you 
think  air  service  will  be  post¬ 
war  important  in  retailing?" — 
the  answers  came  out  M/90. 


Some  said,  “Most  important  for 
style  merchandise.”  One  man 
wrote,  “A  glamour  idea,  in  my 
estimation.” 

Old  ideas  hang  on  in  this 
world.  The  gentleman  who 
wrote  that  he  thought  airplane 
deliveries  are  just  a  “glamour 
idea,”  might  ponder  some  of  the 
miracles  that  have  been  per¬ 
formed  by  our  Army  freight  and 
express  transports.  This  writer 
happens  to  be  rather  closely  as¬ 
sociated  with  a  very  large  com¬ 
pany  that  makes  certain  impor¬ 
tant  parts  for  all  fighter  and 
transport  airplanes,  both  big  and 
little.  He  happens  to  know  of 
some  of  the  miracles  —  that’s 
the  word  —  performed  every  24 
hours. 

Sorry  we  can’t  relate  them 
but  we  can  ask  our  friend  this 
question,  “How  do  you  suppose 
General  Chennault  obtains  his 
supplies  in  the  heart  of  China? 
Practically  every  pound  of  his 
needed  supplies  is  flown  more 
than  half-way  around  the  world. 
When  the  history  of  this  job  is 
written,  it  will  top  anything  you 
have  ever  read  about  the  com¬ 
mercial  use  of  airplanes. 

’The  last  question,  “Are  you 
planning  large  scale  expansion 
after  the  war?” — 55%  said  that 
they  are  “planning  large  scale 
expansion  after  the  war.” 

Not  all  retailers  are  going  to 
survive  the  exciting,  tough,  and 
new  competitive  days  that  lie 
ahead.  Some  of  them  have  told 
us  that  they  are  going  to  “coast 
along  and  see  what  happens  dur¬ 
ing  the  post-war  days.” 

But,  othei!s  are  already  an¬ 
alyzing  their  markets,  their  store 
fixtures,  the  idea  of  ai^lane  de¬ 
liveries  of  foods,  fashion  goods, 
and  “specials” — things  that  may 
be  ordered  in  Tulsa  today,  the 
order  wired  to  a  manufacturer  in 
New  York,  and  the  goods  deliv¬ 
ered  the  following  morning  in 
Tulsa,  or  any  other  town,  far 
from  our  principal  markets. 

Radio  Looking  Ahead 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  our 
friends  in  the  radio  business  are 
today  working  on  post-war  ad¬ 
vertising  plans  for  retailers.  Up 
to  now  their  batting  average  on 
local  radio  programs  has  not 
been  any  too  good.  (We  are 
thinking  about  the  little  fellow 
who  spends  less  than  $500  a 
year.)  Direct  mail  people  are 
learning  a  lot  about  how  to  get 
results  with  special  mailings. 
Our  outdoor  friends  are  not  ail 
asleep. 

Here  is  a  simple,  but  very  ef¬ 
fective,  way  to  get  a  picture  of 
your  own  post-war  advertising 
market.  Employ  a  local  re¬ 
search  staff.  Make  up  a  ques¬ 
tionnaire  covering  the  four  basic 
items  advertised  most  in  your 
newspaper:  (a)  Foods,  (b)  All 
wearing  apparel,  (c)  Anything 
used  to  make  or  repair  a  dwell¬ 
ing  or  building,  (d)  Anything 
used  inside  a  dwelling,  office 
building  or  factory.  These  four 


basic  groups  of  merchandise  can 
be  broken  down  into  specific 
classifications.  As  an  example, 
your  food  stores  can  be  placed  in 
three  categories:  Independent, 
Chain  Stores,  Super  Markets. 

If  you  cannot  afford  a  local 
research  organization,  make  up 
your  questionnaire  and  let  your 
carrier  boys  leave  them  in  half 
of  the  homes  where  they  daily 
deliver  your  newspapers.  Pay 
the  boys  2  cents  for  every  com¬ 
pleted  questionnaire  they  turn 
in.  Or,  distribute  your  ques¬ 
tionnaires  through  the  presi¬ 
dents  of  the  Ladies  Aid  Societies 
connected  with  your  churches. 
Pay  them  5c  for  each  completed 
report. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  manu¬ 
facturing  plants  in  this  country 
are  still  “all  out”  on  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  war  materials.  Their 
first  consideration  is  the  winning 
of  the  war;  yet,  many  of  them 
are  conducting  nation-wide  sur¬ 
veys  as  to  the  place  they  can  fill 
when  the  war  is  over.  News¬ 
papers  should  take  the  lead  in 
local  research  work.  It’s  one  of 
the  finest  contributions  you  can 
make  toward  benefiting  your 
present  advertisers  and  it  may 
well  be  the  most  important  sell¬ 
ing  tool  in  your  selling  kit  when 
we  all  start  on  the  long  road 
back  to  normal  times. 

And,  finally,  we  can  promise 
you  that  any  research  work  done 
today  can  be  used  to  sell  many 
classifications  that  are  still  com¬ 
plaining  about  manpower  short¬ 
ages,  lack  of  merchandise  and 
those  that  give  the  most  com¬ 
mon  of  all  objections,  “We  can 
sell  anything  we  can  buy,  so  why 
advertise?” 

Start  your  post-war  advertis¬ 
ing  planning  now.  Begin  with 
a  survey  of  your  own  market. 


Cotton  Council  Pushes 
Salvage  Through  Ads 

Partial  relief  from  today’s 
tight  textile  situation,  admitt^- 
ly  the  most  critical  of  current 
production  shortages,  is  prom¬ 
ised  through  an  eight-part  sal¬ 
vage  program  being  launched 
this  month  by  the  National  Cot¬ 
ton  Council  and  the  Textile  Bag 
Manufacturers  Association. 

’The  campaign  is  designed  to 
bring  about  the  triple  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  one  and  a  half  billion 
yards  of  cotton  fabrics  now  be¬ 
ing  consumed  annually  in  the 
manufacture  of  textile  bags. 

To  reach  housewives,  the 
council  and  TBMA  will  use  a 
six-month  series  of  advertise¬ 
ments  in  eight  agricultural 
magazines,  and  a  single  inser¬ 
tion  in  the  2,800  rural  and  small¬ 
town  weekly  papers  served  by 
the  Western  Newspaper  Union. 

Each  advertisement  will  offer 
a  32-page  illustrated  booklet,! 
“Bag  of  Tricks  for  Home  Sew-' 
ing.”  'The  booklet  contains  in-^ 
structions  for  making  more  thanj 
100  household  and  apparel  itemsi 
from  fabrics  which  reach  the! 
housewife  in  the  form  of  con-| 
tainers  for  flour,  sugar,  meal, 
feed,  or  other  staple  goods.  I 

Six  publications  reaching 
school  and  home  economics] 
teachers  will  offer  the  booklet] 
for  classroom  distribution;  to 
obtain  the  cooperation  of  manu-i 
facturers  and  packers  in  spon-l 


soring  the  campaign,  two  sched¬ 
ules  of  eight  full-page  ads  will 
be  carried  monthly  in  publica¬ 
tions  reaching  the  six  industriei 
who  are  largest  users  of  cottoo 
bags. 

’The  council  is  currently  spon¬ 
soring,  as  a  part  of  the  program, 
a  series  of  four  1000-line  news¬ 
paper  advertisements  appearing 
in  the  Washington  Post  and  serv¬ 
ing  as  a  basis  for  extensive  re 
prints  addressed  directly  to  key 
individuals  in  government  and 
in  industry.  Large  colored  post¬ 
ers  of  the  Washington  advertise 
ments  are  being  used  for  display 
on  bulletin  boards  in  industrial 
plants  and  in  public  buildings. 


Ads  on  Legislation 
Under  Govt.  Scrutiny 

Washington,  April  12 — ^A  curb 
on  spending  of  corporate  funds 
for  newspaper  advertising  to  put 
forth  arguments  on  pending  leg¬ 
islation  is  a  possible  result  o( 
action  taken  by  Rep.  Harold 
Knutson  of  Minnesota. 

’The  Minnesotan,  a  publisher, 
reported  to  the  judiciary  com¬ 
mittee  that  the  Bureau  of  Inter¬ 
nal  Revenue  has  refused  to  al¬ 
low  an  unnamed  corporation  a 
federal  income  tax  deduction 
covering  the  cost  of  copy  so  used. 

Knutson  raised  the  question 
whether  the  executive  of  the 
corporation  is  not  personally 
liable  for  money  spent  on  a 
cause  which  does  not  give  rise  to 
a  tax  deduction:  whether  expen¬ 
diture  of  more  than  $5,000  in 
such  a  field  does  not  violate  the 
Hatch  Act;  how  extensive  the 
use  of  such  funds  has  been. 

Knutson  did  not  identify  the 
corporation  or  the  type  of  copy 
which  was  published,  but  he  re¬ 
leased  other  information 
through  his  office.  Knutson 
could  not  be  reached.  He  is  va¬ 
cationing. 

The  office  of  Chairman  Hatton 
Sumners  of  the  judiciary  com¬ 
mittee  refused  to  provide  the  in¬ 
formation  in  his  absence.  He, 
too,  is  vacationing. 


Joins  Ohio  Select  List 


’The  Fostoria  (Ohio)  Review- 
Times  has  been  elected  to  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Select  List  of  Ohio 
daily  newspapers.  It  will  be 
represented  in  the  national  field 
by  the  John  W.  Cullen  Co. 
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D.  A.  Miller  Marks 
Two  Anniversaries 

David  A.  Miller,  one  of  the 
publishers  of  the  Allentown 
( Pa. )  Call  -  Chronicle  Newspa- 
ers,  marked  his 
7  5th  birthday 
April  7,  with  a 
busy  day  at  his 
desk  greeting 
the  legion  of 
friends  devel¬ 
oped  over  a  half 
century  in  the 
newspaper  busi¬ 
ness.  While  cele- 
brating  his 
birthday  M  r . 
Miller  also  was 
celebrating  his 
golden  anniver- 
_  newspaper  held. 

Mr.  Miller,  dean  of  the  Lehigh 
Valley  newspapermen,  joined 
the  Morning  Call  while  a  senior 
at  Muhlenberg  College  in  the 
spring  of  1894.  The  paper  was 
then  a  small  unit  with  only  a 
few  hundred  subscribers.  Both 
morning  and  evening  fields  were 
covered  by  strong  competitors. 

Mr.  Miller  acquired  a  part  in¬ 
terest  in  the  paper  and  eventual¬ 
ly,  with  his  brother,  the  late 
Samuel  P.  Miller,  owned  the  en¬ 
tire  property.  He  spent  25  years 
developing  the  Morning  Call  by 
selling  the  paper  to  the  rural 
route  subscribers  surrounding 
the  Allentown  district. 

Failing  health  caused  him  to 
sell  his  interests  in  1920  and  led 
to  his  retirement  at  that  time. 
In  1934  he  repurchased  a  third 
interest  in  the  Allentown  Call 
Publishing  Company  together 
with  his  fellow  publishers  to¬ 
day,  Royal  W.  Weiler  and  Maj. 
J.  C.  Shumberger.  The  Chron- 


And  this  is  Madison  Avenue,  the 
focus  of  Toledo’s  business  and 
commercial  activity,  the  finan¬ 
cial  clearing-house  for  the  city’s 
industrial  and  commercial  life. 
Toledo’s  volume  of  trade  is  stim¬ 
ulated  not  only  by  important 
industrial  production  but  also  by 
the  fact  that  this  is  the  center  of 
a  trading  area  which  comprises 
one  of  the  nation’s  richest  agri¬ 
cultural  districts. 

It  is  natural  to  think  of  Toledo 
as  an  industrial  city.  But  the 
agricultural  production  of  this 
whole  region  contributes  in  no 


D.  A.  Miller 


commerce 


OWI  Picks  M.  Hanson 

Hanson,  of  Chi- 


Maurice  F. 
cago,  has  been  appointed  deputy 
director  of  the  Domestic  Branch 
of  the  Office  of  War  Information, 
in  charge  of  information  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  War  Food  Ad¬ 
ministration  and  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration,  according 
to  an  announcement  made  by 
George  W.  Healy,  Jr.,  director  of 
the  Domestic  Branch.  Mr.  Han¬ 
son  is  on  leave  of  absence  from 
the  J.  Walter  Thompson  Com¬ 
pany.  He  succeeds  A.  R.  Whit¬ 
man,  who  has  become  director 
of  the  Fuel  Rationing  Division 
of  the  Office  of  Price  Adminis¬ 
tration. 


"One  of  America’s  great  newspapers." 

Yes . . .  and  the  gauge  is  the  long-time  in¬ 
terest  and  belief  in  the  Blade  on  the  part  of  the  home-town  folks  and 
of  Toledo’s  good  neighbors  who  live  in  the  surrounding  territory. 
The  Blade  is  very  proud  of  its  city  coverage  ...  a  Blade  for  every 
home.  But  it  is  equally  proud  of  its  coverage  of  cities,  towns 
and  rural  districts  of  the  entire  trading  area  which  it 
serves  to  a  degree  which  is  unusual,  if  not 
unique,  among  metropolitan 
newspapers. 


N.  Y.  Sun  Club  Party 

The  party  for  members  of  the 
Sun  Club  of  the  New  York  Sun 
will  be  held  April  21,  instead 
of  April  14  as  originally  an¬ 
nounced. 

editor  a  publisher  for  ApriMS,  1944 
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Birmingham  Ad 
Cut  Saves  Paper 

Since  restrictions  on  the  ad¬ 
vertising  content  of  the  Birming¬ 
ham  News  and  the  Birmingham 
Age-Herald  were  put  in  effect  on 
Jan.  31,  a  total  of  322,000  pounds 
of  newsprint  has  been  saved,  as 
compart  with  1943  consumption 
for  the  same  period,  and  a  sav¬ 
ing  of  1,110,000  pounds  as  com¬ 
pared  with  1942  consumption,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  recent  announce¬ 
ment, 

"The  advertisers,  local,  classi- 
ded  and  national,  have  coop¬ 
erated  closely  with  these  news¬ 
papers  in  working  out  advertis¬ 
ing  rationing  plans,  and  as  a 
result,  the  newsprint  quota  set 
by  the  War  Production  Board 
has  been  met,”  the  announce¬ 
ment  said. 

“As  there  is  at  present  no  pros¬ 
pect  of  increase  in  quota,  the 
restrictions  now  in  effect  will 
have  to  be  continued  indefi¬ 
nitely.” 


Films  Mark 
50th  Birthday 


continued  from  page  52 


Today  s  movies 
are  promoted  with 
clear-cut  direct 
ads  which  sell 
modem  films  to  a 
contemporary  au¬ 
dience. 
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L5  to  18  pieces  of  copy,  this 
employed  !^.  Both  Charles  Eln- 
feld,  Warner’s  director  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  publicity,  and  Maj. 

Albert  W.  Warner,  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  were  highly  complimentary 
regarding  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  success.  The  latter  reported 
that  as  a  result  of  the  heavy  pro¬ 
gram,  box  office  receipts  went  up 
from  30  to  100%. 

“The  success  of  the  picture,” 
he  declared,  "means  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  new  period  of  freer 
advertising.” 

Also  In  1032,  Jan.  7,  the  New 
York  Times  reported  a  statement 
by  Kenneth  Collins,  advertising 
manager  of  R  U.  Macy  &  Co., 
which  indicated  a  coming  revolu¬ 
tion  in  movie  advertising  and  ac¬ 
tual  film  production. 

Speaking  before  a  meeting  of  _  .  , 

the  Associated  Motion  Picture  of  two  reelers  and  initiated  the 
Advertisers,  Inc.,  Mr.  Collins  big  salary  wave,  conducted  a 
condemned  extravagant  claims  private  survey  to  determine  the 
for  pictures  in  amusement  ad-  value  of  promotion, 
vertuing  and  urged  a  simple,  ac-  He  kept  a  scrap  book  of  all 
curate  newspaper  style.  the  news  mentions  which  were 

Mr.  Collins  statement  of  his  made  of  the  Chaplin  productions 
beliefs  proved  to  be  a  predic*  and  had  them  evaluated  at  com- 
Uon,  for  in  the  fall  of  1933  the  mercial  space  rates.  The  pro¬ 
film  industry  presented  its  own  duction  of  the  films,  including 
codes  to  the  National  Recovery  the  star's  salary,  costs  a  million 
Administration,  pledging  itseff  and  a  quarter  dollars.  The  pub- 
to  decent,  clean  and  fair  adver-  licity  totaled  the  same, 
tteing,  and  in  December  Will  There  is  probably  no  other  in- 
Hayes,  president  of  Motion  Pic-  dustry  which  is  as  continuous  a 
ture  Producers  and  Distributors,  newspaper  advertiser  as  is  the 
Inc.,  set  up  its  now  familiar  motion  picture.  In  every  town 
censorship  program,  which  in-  which  has  a  theater,  the  product 
eluded  among  other  things  the  has  to  be  advertised  every  day. 
elimination  of  nudity  in  ads.  It  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  an 

Apparently  the  clean-up  pro-  accurate  figure^  showing  the  total 
gram  had  no  adverse  affect  on  *P*”^^**y  movies  on  newspaper 
newspaper  advertising,  for  in  advertising,  but  in  1940,  the  last 
Soptomber,  1934,  the  Chicago  pre-wM  year,  toe  United  States 
American  set  a  record  for  num-  Department  of  Commerce  re- 
ber  of  movie  ads,  180,  to  be  car-  leased  figures  which  are  ind  ma¬ 
rled  in  a  single  issue  of  a  Chi-  of  f**®  scope, 
cago  paper.  The  report  placed  film  com- 

A  somewhat  changed  attitude  panies  fifth  in  toe  nation  in  point 
on  toe  part  of  toe  industry  as  a  of  total  spent  for  advertising, 
whole  toward  toe  newspaper  as  publicity  and  promotion  with  an 
a  medium  is  reflected  in  “The  annual  expenditure  of  $78,000,- 
Management  of  Motion  Picture  000. 

Theaters”  by  Frank  H.  Ricket-  Of  that  total  $84,000,000  went 
son.  Jr.,  published  in  1938.  to  newspapers  and  magazines. 

"The  newspaper  gives  us  toe  $8,000,000  to  billboards  and 
widest  coverage  and  so  is  our  $6,000,000  to  accessories  and  di- 
most  important  advertising  me-  rect  mail.  Also,  on  an  average 
dium,”  he  claimed.  He  also  re-  day  ads  appear  in  16,000  publi- 
ported,  “superlatives  have  lost  cations. 

their  value — the  greatest,  big-  Other  figures  which  illustrate 
gest,  finest  and  most  stupendous  the  magnitude  of  this  operation 
are  stale  bromides.”  are:  local  motion  picture  houses 

Since  toe  motion  picture  in-  gross  one  billion  yearly,  of  which 
dustry’s  product  is  ever  new,  they  spend  8%  for  local  adver- 
toere  is  no  opportimity  for  it  to  tising  and  give  10%  to  wholesale 
build  customer  acceptance  distributors  for  prints,  advertis- 
torough  repetitive  copy  over  a  ing,  sales  and  service  costs;  and 
period  of  years.  Consequently,  toe  aggregate  investment  of  the 
because  it  must  attract  and  hold  approximately  100  producing 


attention  and  clinch  the  sale  all  firms  in  the  United  States  is  put 
within  a  relatively  short  space  at  two  billion, 
of  time,  great  use  has  been  Despite  the  newsprint  short- 
made  of  the  highly  promotional  age  which  has  somewhat  reduced 
variety  of  stimt  advertising.  motion  picture  advertising  in  the 
For  example,  the  advertiser  past  two  years,  Mr.  Ramsaye, 

might  attract  attention  by  get-  who  has  been  a  sort  of  proxy 

ting  an  insurance  company  to  father  to  the  industry,  believes 
insure  a  dancer’s  knees,  create  it  will  return  to  toe  newspapers  Mu,waukee,  Apr.  12  —  ’The 

interest  through  various  contests  in  greater  force  after  the  war.  Cramer-Krasselt  Co.,  Milwaukee 

•’Nothing.”  he  asserted,  “will  advertising  agency,  has  been  se- 
ever  supplant  the  newspaper  as  lected  by  Carleton  Healy,  War 
the  number  one  medium  for  sell-  Advertising  Council  coordinatesr, 
ini  a  show.  Basically  advertis-  as  area  volunteer  task  force 
ing  and  publicity  need  something  agency  for  the  War  Manpower 
printed.”  Commission.  ’The  agency  activl- 

Let  the  box-office  have  the  ties,  as  task  force,  will  be  under 
screen’s  Great  Lovers;  toe  mo-  the  direction  of  Walter  Seiler, 
tion  picture  industry  has  a  busi-  president  of  Cramer-Krasselt, 
ness  and  advertising  romance  who  is  also  publicity  chairmsD 
which  can  give  ample  competi-  of  the  Wisconsin  State  War  Ph 
tion  any  time,  all  toe  time.  nance  Committee. 


$900  PRIZES 


For  tho  Bent  Editorial  on  .^ImoricaniHm 

CONTEST  SPONSOREID  BY:  Americanism  Commission  of 
B’nai  B’rito.  _ 

DATES  OF  CONTEST:  April  15  to  August  15. 

FJJGTBTT.TTY!  Any  editorial  that  appears  in  any  daily 
English-language  new^aper  in  toe  U.  S.  between  above  dates, 
written  by  any  working  newspaperman  or  woman,  including 
editors,  reporters,  special  writers,  etc. 

SUGGESTED  SUBJECTS:  “The  America  We’re  Fighting 
For,”  "The  Future  America  Wants,”  “The  World  We  Want  to 
Live  In,”  “Termites  of  Democracy,”  “Can  We  ‘Restrict’  Democ¬ 
racy?”  “The  Example  of  America,”  “Is  Democracy  Divisible?” 
“America:  Symphony  of  Peoples,”  “What  Is  Americanism, 
Anyway?”  “Americanism  vs  Lip  Service,”  “Land  That  I 
Love,”  “We  Must  Build  toe  Peace  Together.”  In  addition, 
contestants  may  write  on  any  related  theme  of  their  own 
choice. 

PRIZES:  War  Bonds  with  cash  value  of  $500  for  1st  prize; 
$300  for  2nd  prize;  $100  for  3rd  prize. 

’THE  JUDGES:  Marquis  Childs,  Washington  correspondent; 
William  L.  White,  editor,  ’The  EImporia  Gazette;  Miss  Elizabeth 
May  Craig,  president,  the  Women’s  Press  Club,  Washington; 
Dr.  Grant  M.  Hyde,  dean.  University  of  Wisconsin  School  of 
Journalism.  _ 

HOW  TO  EIN’TER:  No  entry  blanks  needed.  Contestants 
may  submit  as  many  different  editorials  as  they  choose.  All 
entries  must  consist  of  six  clippings  of  each  editorial  submit¬ 
ted,  to  which  should  be  attached  the  name  of  toe  writer, 
date  of  toe  editorial’s  appearance,  name  of  the  paper,  and  one 
full  tear  sheet  containng  the  editorial. 

All  entries  should  be  mailed  on  or  before 
Sept,  1,  1944,  to 

AMERICANISM  EDITORIAL  AWARD  COMMITTEE 

B’lVAI  B’RITH  AMERICANISM  i:OMMISSION 

1003  K  St.,  N.W.  Washington  1,  D.  C 
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Army  Group 
Abroad  to 
Aid  Newsmen 

Ex-New!^en  Expected 
To  Facilitate  Coverage 
.  .  .  An  Experiment 

Washington,  Anril  13 — The 
War  Department  has  beuun  a 
program  of  expansion  of  its  pub¬ 
lic  relations  services  in  the  bat¬ 
tle  zones  and  is  sending  more 
military  personnel  to  work  with 
civilian  correspondents  in  cover¬ 
ing  news  develoning  in  areas 
where  transportation  and  other 
problems  hamner  newspapermen 
carrying  on  their  work. 

Civilian  correspondents  oper¬ 
ate  almost  en+irelv  out  of  public 
relations  headquarters  where  the 
official  communiques  provide 
spot  stories  and  continuing  re¬ 
ports  on  the  progress  of  the  war 
in  their  particular  sector. 

A  limited  number  has  engaged 
in  a  t3T3e  of  coverage  that  spe¬ 
cializes  on  feature  or  color 
stories,  in  which  the  time  ele¬ 
ment  is  not  of  the  essence. 

Transportation  and  transmis¬ 
sion  have  been  problems  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  way  of  joining  the  two 
methods  of  reporting,  and  the 
department  has  been  working 
for  months  on  plans  to  effect 
such  a  unitv. 

Described  as  a  step  in  that  di¬ 
rection.  the  department  has  as¬ 
signed  14  newspaper-trained  per¬ 
sonnel  to  overseas  duty.  Unlike 
Marine  Corps  combat  correspon¬ 
dents.  these  men  have  not  been 
schooled  by  the  service  but  re¬ 
ceived  their  experience  working 
out  of  city-rooms  of  newspapers. 

Another  major  point  of  dis¬ 
tinction  is  that  the  Army  men 
will  write  nothing  for  publica¬ 
tion.  will  transmit  nothing  from 
the  field  they  will  extend  the 
services  of  P.R.O.  units  by  mak¬ 
ing  available  stories  that  develop 
on  the  battlefields. 

Except  where  transportation 
imposes  a  limitation,  their  pres¬ 
ence  will  not  preclude  civilian 
writers  from  choosing  their  own 
zone  of  operation. 

The  method  is  frankly  de¬ 
scribed  as  in  experimental  stage. 
If  found  valuable  in  facilitating 
the  work  of  the  correspondents 
it  will  be  expanded;  if  the  re¬ 
sults  are  not  satisfactory  the  ap¬ 
proach  will  be  changed. 

In  any  event  no  school  will  be 
set  up  to  train  Army  com¬ 
bat  correspondents.  Already- 
acquired  newspaper  experience 
wiU  be  drawn  upon. 

The  14  former  newsmen  and 
their  affiliation  before  donning 
uniform  are: 

Major  Paul  A.  Conlln,  Wash¬ 
ington  Times-Herald;  Captain 
Richard  D.  Peters,  Cleveland 
Press;  Captain  James  W.  Hun- 
gate,  Jr.,  Spokane  Chronicle; 
Captain  Earl  M.  Hoff,  Indianap¬ 
olis  Times;  Lieutenant  Richard 
K-  Tucker,  Indianapolis  News; 
Ueutenant  Harry  McCormick, 
Dallas  News. 

Also  Lieutenant  Edwin  H. 
James.  Los  Angeles  News  Bu- 
ivau;  Lieutenant  Oscar  Thomp¬ 
son.  Associated  Press;  Lieu¬ 
tenant  John  W.  Lueddeke, 


Movietone  News;  Sergeant  John 
Tucker,  Paterson.  N.  J..  weekly; 
Corporal  Edward  Farnsworth, 
free-lance  camera  knight;  Pri¬ 
vate  Henry  T.  McLemore.  Mc- 
Naught  Syndicate:  Private  Perry 
McMahon.  Pittsburgh  Press:  and 
Carl  Ritt.  Evanstulle  (Ind.) 
Press. 

■ 

Col.  Astor  Honored 

Lt.  Col.  the  Hon.  John  J. 
Astor,  publisher  of  the  London 
Times  and  president  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  Press  Union,  was  guest  of 
honor  Wednesday  night  at  a 
dinner  given  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria.  New  York,  by  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Information  Services.  A 
small  group  of  newspapermen 
attend^  for  an  off-the-record 
discussion  of  United  Nations 
post-war  problems.  At  the  din¬ 
ner  were:  Roy  Howard,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Scripps-Howard  Newspa¬ 
pers  and  editor  of  the  New  York 
World-Telegram;  Malcolm  Muir, 
president  of  Newsweek;  Thomas 
Beck,  president,  Crowell-Collier 
Publishing  Co.;  Lloyd  Stratton, 
secretary  of  the  Associated  Press 
and  president  of  the  Associated 
Press  Ltd.;  John  Wheeler,  presi¬ 
dent.  North  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Alliance:  Bruce  Bliven.  ^i- 
tor.  The  New  Republic;  Keith 
Hutchison,  assistant  editor.  The 
Nation;  Seymour  Berkson.  man¬ 
aging  ^itor.  International  News 
Service:  James  H.  Furay,  vice- 
president.  United  Press;  Harold 
Butler,  His  Majesty’s  Minister 
to  the  U.  S.;  Sir  Wlllmott  Lewis, 
Washington  correspondent  of  the 
London  Times;  Charles  McCabe, 
publisher.  New  York  Mirror; 
Robert  U.  Brown,  executive  edi¬ 
tor,  Editor  &  Publisher;  Rene 
MacColl,  director  of  press  and 
radio  for  the  British  InJformation 
Services;  and  John  Rennie,  head 
of  radio  section,  BIS.  Col.  Astor 
was  guest  of  honor  Tuesday  at  a 
luncheon  of  the  Foreign  Press 
Association  at  the  Lotos  Club. 

■ 

Linotype  to  Opera 

From  a  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  linotype  machine  to  the 
stage  of  the  New  York  Metro¬ 
politan  Opera  House  is  the  leap 
taken  by  Morton  Bowe.  baritone, 
one  of  the  winners  of  the  Opera 
Auditions  of  the  Air  Sunday. 
Hugh  Thompson,  son  of  the  New 
York  Sun  music  critic,  Oscar 
Thompson,  another  baritone, 
was  also  one  of  the  four  win¬ 
ners.  Bowe  worked  last  sum¬ 
mer  as  a  linotype  operator  for 
Cape  Cod  Standard-Times,  to  pay 
expenses  of  musical  education. 

■ 

Lens  Thief  Sentenced 

George  W.  Murray,  37,  of 
Holyoke,  Mass.,  and  New  York, 
was  sentenced  to  serve  from  one 
to  two  years  in  State  Prison  by 
Superior  Court  Judge  P.  B. 
O’Sullivan  Wednesday  after 
pleading  guilty  to  a  charge  of 
breaking  and  entering  the  Hart¬ 
ford  Courant  building  last  Oct.  2 
and  stealing  a  valuable  lens  from 
the  photographic  department. 
State’s  Attorney  Hugh  M.  Al¬ 
corn,  Jr.,  told  the  court  that 
Murray  took  the  lens  to  New 
York,  pawned  it  for  $50  and  sold 
the  pawn  ticket  for  $12.  He  was 
arrested  there,  waived  extradi¬ 
tion  and  the  lens  was  recovered. 


Paper  Problem 
Met  in  Mexico, 
Says  Publisher 

While  Mexican  newspapers 
and  magazines  have  been  oper¬ 
ating  under  an  18%  reduction 
in  newsprint,  the  cut  has  not 
seriously  affected  either  circu¬ 
lation  or  advertising,  declared 
Rodrigo  de  Llano,  publisher  of 
Excelsior,  one  of  the  country’s 
largest  newspapers,  in  a  recent 
interview  with  Clark  Stevens, 
of  Sawyer,  Ferguson.  Walker 
Co.,  newspaper  representatives, 
who  was  one  of  a  party  of  22 
American  newspaper  men  mak¬ 
ing  a  tour  of  Mexico  (E.  &  P., 
March  25,  p.  26). 

“Economies  in  the  use  of 
newsprint  have  been  affected.” 
said  Mr.  de  Llano,  “through  the 
elimination  of  special  editions 
and  the  reduction  of  supple¬ 
ments  and  special  features,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  Sunday  editions; 
Under  a  general  agreement,  pub¬ 
lishers  have  limited  morning 
papers  to  32  pages  and  evening 
papers  to  16  pages.  It  has  been 
further  agreed  that  no  new  pa¬ 
pers  will  be  started  during  the 
war. 

Used  40.000  Tons  in  '43 

“Publications  printed  in  Mexi¬ 
co  receive  most  of  their  paper 
from  Canada.  As  nearly  as  I 
can  estimate,  the  total  consump¬ 
tion  for  1943  amounted  to  about 
40,000  tons.  Of  this  I  would  judge 
33.000  tons  came  from  Canada 
and  about  7,000  from  Texas.” 

Mexican  newspapers  generally 
have  raised  advertising  rates, 
but  not  subscription  rates.  Mr. 
de  Llano  said. 

Excelsior  is  generally  consid¬ 
ered  to  be  the  conservative 
newspaper  of  Mexico.  It  is 
owned  cooperatively  by  the  em¬ 
ployes. 

Censorship  has  not  been  a 
serious  problem  in  Mexico,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  de  Llano.  “We 
have  almost  no  censorship  of 
news  coming  from  the  U.  S.,” 
he  said. 

“The  Mexican  government  has 
been  liberal  in  its  interpretation 
of  censorship  within  our  coun¬ 
try,  and  we  are  generally  privi¬ 
leged  to  take  any  side  of  an 
issue  and  debate  it  in  our  col¬ 
umns.” 

“I  was  pleased,”  he  said,  “at 
the  large  group  of  North  Ameri¬ 
can  newspapermen  who  visited 
our  country  during  the  past  ten 
days.  It  is  the  first  time  that 
a  representative  number  of 
newspapermen  have  had  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  seeing  the  great 
contribution  which  Mexico  is 
making  toward  the  war  effort. 
...  I  have  found  these  men  not 
only  intelligent  and  well  posted 
on  world  affairs,  but  have  been 
pleased  with  their  reactions  and 
comments  as  to  what  they  saw.” 
■ 

Named  by  ANA 

D.  B.  Stetler,  of  Standard 
Brands,  Inc.,  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  chairman  of  the  Radio  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Association  of  Na¬ 
tional  Advertisers  for  the  cur¬ 
rent  year. 
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O  nly 
through  consist- 
en  tly  good 
performance  is 
confidence 
earned.  Nine 
consecutive 
years  of  circula¬ 
tion  leadership 
in  the  Schenec¬ 
tady  City  zone 
proves  reader 
confidence. 


Schenectady 
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Gamble  Is  New  4- A 


Head;  Benson  Retires 


AFTER  more  than  16  years  of 

service  John  Benson  has  re¬ 
tired  as  president  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies,  a  position  which  he 
has  held  since  1927  when  he 
ended  20  years  of  agency  work 
in  Chicago. 

Succeeding  him  is  Frederic 
Gamble,  who  Joined  the  associa¬ 
tion  in  1929  and  served  11  years 
as  executive  secretary  and  four 
years  as  managing  director.  He 
has  also  served  as  director  and 
vice-president  of  the  American 
Trade  Association  Executives. 

Mr.  Benson,  who  was  awarded 
the  Gold  Medal  for  distinguished 
service  to  advertising  in  1940, 
was  recently  elected  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Consiuner 
Relations  in  Advertising  and 
will  continue  in  that  capacity. 

27th  Convention 

Announcement  of  these 
changes  was  made  at  the  27th 
annual  membership  meeting  of 
the  Four  A’s,  held  at  the  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria,  New  York,  April  11, 
where  Mr.  ^nson  made  a  fare¬ 
well  address  in  which  he  sum¬ 
marized  advertising  develop¬ 
ments  and  advancements  in  re¬ 


cessitate  the  elimination  of  all 
frivolity  from  advertising,  for 
“that  is  a  human  need.” 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Benson 
enumerated  “a  few  of  the  basic 
faiths  I  believe  every  advertis¬ 
ing  man  should  have  and  hold.” 

Among  them  he  included  the 
protection  of  free  enterprise  by 
refraining  from  the  coercive  use 
of  commercial  power,  whether 
of  labor,  of  industry  or  adver¬ 
tising;  the  maintaining  of  faith 
in  brands  as  long  as  brands  keep 
faith  with  the  consuming  public; 


Gamble 


Benson 


cherishing  the  right  of  advertis¬ 
ing  to  be  persuasive  by  being  in¬ 
formative  as  well;  and  fearing 


hardt,  Inc.;  Irwin  A.  Vladimir, 
Irwin  Vladimir  &  Co.,  Inc. 

New  England  Council — chair¬ 
man,  Kenneth  R.  Sutherland, 
Sutherland  -  Abbott;  vice  -  chair¬ 
man,  Harold  Bugbee,  Walter  B. 
Snow  and  Staff;  secretary-treas~ 
urer,  Donald  D.  Douglass,  Har¬ 
old  Cabot  &  Co.,  Inc.;  governors, 
James  Thomas  Chirurg,  James 
Thomas  Chirurg  Co.;  Richard  S. 
Humphrey,  H.  B.  Humphrey  Co. 

Atlantic  Council  —  chairman, 
Lee  E.  Hood,  Richard  A.  Foley 
Advertising  Agency,  Inc.;  vice- 
chairman,  Howard  A.  Medholdt, 
the  Aitkin-Kynett  Co.;  secretary- 
treasurer,  Wesley  M.  Ecoff,  Ecoff 
&  James,  Inc.;  governor,  Norman 
W.  Geare,  Geare-Marston,  Inc. 

Central  Council  —  chairman, 
Melvin  R.  Brorby,  Needham, 
Louis  &  Brorby,  Inc.;  vice-chair¬ 
man,  Fairfax  M.  Cone,  Foote, 
Cone  &  Belding;  secretary-treas¬ 
urer,  De  Witt  O’Kieffe,  Leo  Bur¬ 
nett  Co.,  Inc.;  governors:  Charles 
L.  Eshleman,  the  Griswold- 
Eshleman  Co.;  W.  F.  Lochridge, 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.;  Ross  W. 
Metzger,  Ruthrauif  &  Ryan,  Inc.; 
Arthur  R.  Mogge,  Arthur  R. 
Mogge.  Inc.;  Sidney  Wells,  Mc- 
Cann-Erickson,  Inc.;  Enno  D. 
Winius,  Anfenger  Advertising 
Agency,  Inc. 

Pacific  Coimcil — chairman,  Jo¬ 
seph  R.  Gerber,  Joseph  R.  Ger¬ 
ber  Co.;  vice-chairman,  Terrell 
T.  McCarty,  the  McCarty  Co.; 
secretary  -  treasurer,  Warren  E. 


NRDGA,  NAB, 
NAEA  Prepare 
Ad  School 


Course  Is  Available 
To  All  Cities  to  Train 
Beginners  in  the  Field 


In  one  of  the  most  whole¬ 
heartedly  cooperative  moves,  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  As¬ 
sociation,  the  Newspaper  Adve^ 
tising  Executives  Association 
and  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters  have  joined  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  means  of  educating 
newcomers  to  the  field  of  retail 
advertising. 

A  “complete  package”  school 
comprising  a  textbook  and  24 
36-inch  by  40-inch  blow-ups 
for  visual  instruction  has  be« 
prepared,  is  ready  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  and  will  be  available  to 
all  cities  Sept.  1. 

For  Universal  Use 

Any  city  may  avail  itself  of 
the  program,  which  was  flnt 
announced  at  the  NRDGA  Sales 
Promotion  Clinic  in  Cincinnati 
last  week,  and  the  only  require¬ 
ment  is  that  the  city  set  up  i 
committee  of  newspaper,  depart¬ 
ment  store  and  radio  representa¬ 
tives  to  organize  and  direct  the 
school. 


cent  years. 

“It  is  not  for  lack  of  interest, 
I  assure  you,  nor  of  vigor  or 
desire  to  carry  on,”  Mr.  Benson 
told  the  members  in  explaining 
the  reason  for  his  retirement. 
“I  have  never  felt  better.  But 
the  years  are  pushing  me  be¬ 
yond  the  three  score  and  ten 
allotted  to  the  average  man. 

“I  am  beginning  to  feel  the 
burden  of  them  and  hesitate  to 
expose  the  association  to  the 
risks  involved  in  another  four- 
year  term.” 

The  retiring  president  con¬ 
tinued:  “It  has  been  a  fascinat¬ 
ing  business,  which  in  my  later 
years  has  been  looming  in  clear 
outline  as  the  power  it  really  is 
of  molding  and  persuading  pub¬ 
lic  opinion,  no  less  potent  than 
the  press  and  indispensable  to 
its  freedom. 

“Think  of  the  responsibility 
we  have  in  wielding  that  instru¬ 
ment  for  the  common  good. 
How  low  we  sink  when  we 
compromise  it.” 

He  asserted  his  confidence  that 
advertising  will  rise  to  new  and 
better  possibilities  of  social  serv¬ 
ice  if  it  keeps  faith  with  its 
standards. 

These  standards,  he  feels,  have 
advanced  far  from  the  level  of 
fraud  which  was  their  first  char¬ 
acteristic,  and  he  cited  as  an 
outstanding  contribution  to  their 
current  honesty  the  Wheeler- 
Lea  Law  of  1938. 

“As  far  as  consiuners  are  con¬ 
cerned,  non-academic  criticism 
of  advertising  has  narrowed 
down  to  two  specific  issues,”  he 
explained,  “namely,  the  arti¬ 
ficial  nonsense  still  employed  in 
some  consumer  appeal  and  its 
lack  of  needed  product  informa¬ 
tion.” 

He  pointed  out  further  that 
incorporating  such  product  in¬ 
formation  into  ads  would  not  ne- 
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the  corrosive  influence  of  license 
upon  true  freedom. 

Elect  Oiiicers 

At  the  election  of  officers  Al¬ 
len  L.  Billingsley,  president  of 
Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross,  Inc.,  was 
reelected  chairman  of  the  board 
for  his  third  term.  Other  board 
officers  are:  Richard  Compton, 
president,  Compton  Advertising, 
Inc.,  vice-president,  and  John  L. 
Anderson,  secretary  -  treasurer, 
McCann-Erickson,  Inc. 

Directors  -at-large  of  the  board 
and  their  length  of  terms  are: 

Terms  expire  1945 — Sigurd  S. 
Larmon,  president.  Young  & 
Rubicam,  Inc.;  Guy  C.  Smith, 
executive  vice-president,  Brooke, 
Smith,  French  &  Dorrance,  Inc.; 
Henry  M.  Stevens,  vice-president 
( reelected )  J.  Walter  "^^ompson 
Co. 

Terms  expire  1946 — J.  C.  Cor¬ 
nelius,  executive  vice-president. 
Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Os¬ 
born,  Inc.;  J.  F.  Oberwinder, 
vice-president,  D’Arcy  Advertis¬ 
ing  Co.;  William  Reydel,  part¬ 
ner,  Newell-Emmett  Co. 

Terms  expire  1947 — Emerson 
Foote,  president,  Foote,  Cone  & 
Belding;  Philip  W.  Lennen, 
president,  Lennen  &  Mitchell, 
Inc.;  Fletcher  D.  Richards,  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager, 
Campbell-Ewald  Co.,  Inc.,  East¬ 
ern  Division. 

Officers  and  governors  of  the 
sectional  councils  of  the  4A’s 
have  been  elected  for  the  year 
ending  March  31,  1945.  They 
are  as  follows: 

New  York  Council— chairman, 
Sherman  K.  Ellis,  Sherman  K. 
Ellis  &  Co.,  Inc.;  vice-chairman, 
Robert  E.  Lusk,  Pedlar,  Ryan  & 
Lusk,  Inc.;  secretary-treasurer, 
H.  B.  LeQuatte,  H.  B.  LeQuatte, 
Inc.;  governors,  Monroe  F.  Dreh- 
er,  Monroe  F.  Dreher,  Inc.;  Otto 
Kleppner,  the  Kleppner  Co.; 
Dwight  Mills,  Kenyon  &  Eck- 


Kraft,  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  Inc.; 
governors:  Robbins  Milbank, 

Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.;  Dan  B. 
Miner,  Dan  B.  Miner  Co. 

■ 

American  Weekly  to 
Handle  Two  Magazines 

American  Weekly,  Inc.,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  recent  announce¬ 
ment.  will  henceforth  handle  the 
advertising  sales  representation 
of  the  Saturday  Home  Magazine 
and  the  Comic  Pictorial,  distrib¬ 
uted  with  the  New  York  Jour- 
nal-American  and  Chicago  Her- 
ald-American. 

Both  publications  are  16-page 
ones  and  each  has  two  pages 
available  for  color  advertising. 
For  the  coming  six  months  pres¬ 
ent  space  rates  will  be  effective, 
but  beginning  Oct.  1  a  four-color 
page  in  either  will  sell  for  $2,800, 
a  black  and  white  in  the  Satur¬ 
day  Home  Magazine  for  $2,500 
and  a  half  page  in  the  Comic  Pic¬ 
torial  for  $1,600. 

Manufacturers  with  sales  and 
distribution  limited  to  the  ter¬ 
ritory  covered  by  each  indi¬ 
vidual  paper  may.  if  space  is 
available,  starting  Oct.  1,  secure 
four-color  page  advertising  for 
$1,750  in  New  York  and  $1,500 
in  Chicago. 


Diinn  Named  by  Hearst 

The  appointment  of  Frank  E. 
Dunn  as  manager  of  the  Boston 
office  of  Hearst  Advertising  Ser¬ 
vice  was  announced  this  week 
by  Herbert  W.  Beyea,  head  of 
that  organization.  Mr.  Dunn  has 
been  associated  with  the  New 
York  office  of  the  Hearst  Adver¬ 
tising  Service  and  its  predeces¬ 
sor,  the  Rodney  E.  Boone  Or¬ 
ganization,  for  the  past  18  years. 
Prior  to  that,  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Boston  American  national 
advertising  staff. 


Minimum  cost  to  a  city  will 
be  $50  and  that  figure  will  be 
the  maximum  for  cities  up  to 
50,000  population.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  other  costs  will  be 
$100  for  cities  from  50  to  100 
thousand;  $150  for  those  from 
100  to  150  thousand  and  $200  for 
those  over  200  thousand. 

Those  sponsoring  the  school 
have  left  it  to  each  city's  dis¬ 
cretion  as  to  whether  an  indi¬ 
vidual  registration  fee  will  be 
charged,  as  to  who  will  conduct 
the  course  and  as  to  how  long  i 
period  of  time  it  will  cover 
The  course,  however,  has  been 
organized  so  that  it  can  be  given 
in  six  evenings. 

Sight  unseen  33  cities  have  al¬ 
ready  asked  for  the  course,  for 
which  experts  in  the  field  have 
prepared  the  reading  matter  on 
all  basic  phases  of  retail  adver 
tising. 

In  fact,  the  material  is  so  fun¬ 
damental  that  it  will  be  usable 
indefinitely.  It  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  that  when  the  cour»  is 
completed  in  a  city,  the  visual 
material  be  made  available  to 
commercial  high  schools  for  con¬ 
tinued  use  and  the  NRDGA  feels 
that  it  will  be  able  to  supply 
sufficient  books  to  carry  it  on. 

General  subjects  covered  will 
be  advertising  production,  rar 
chanics  of  advertising,  display  in 
retail  stores  and  use  of  radio  in 
retail  advertising. 


J.  B.  Restons  Home 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  B.  Reston, 
of  the  New  York  Times,  haw 
returned  to  New  York  from  Lon¬ 
don,  where  they  have  been  since 
Mr.  Reston  relieved  Raymond 
Daniell  about  six  months  ago  »s 
head  of  the  London  bureau,  w 
Daniell  is  back  in  London,  and 
the  Restons  are  on  vacation. 
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gtgrsmen  With  FDR 
jl  Can't  Tell  Where 

Washington,  April  12 — Rules 
which  govern^  press  coverage 
of  the  President’s  inspection 
trips  last  year  have  been  made 
applicable  to  his  visit  to  the 
south  to  recuperate  from  recur¬ 
ring  attacks  of  influenza. 

Representatives  of  the  three 
wire  associations  —  Associated 
Press,  International  News  Ser¬ 
vice,  and  United  Press — are  with 
the  Presidential  party  but  they 
will  not  write  stories  until  Mr. 
Roosevelt  returns  to  Washing¬ 
ton. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  code 
of  voluntary  censorship  for 
newspapers,  the  President’s 
movements  are  protected  from 
publicity  when  he  so  desires.  As 
the  sole  source  of  information 
on  such  journeys  it  is  within 
his  province  to  determine  wheth¬ 
er,  and  to  what  extent,  there 
may  ^  newspaper  coverage  or 
other  disclosure. 

A  plea  by  a  committee  of  five 
correspondents,  representing 
White  House  newsmen,  to  Press 
Secretary  Stephen  T.  Early,  to 
be  within  reach  of  the  President, 
was  turned  down. 

The  appeal  was  signed  by 
John  H.  Crider,  .New  York 
Times;  ’Thomas  F.  Reynolds,  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun;  William  C.  Murphy, 
Jr.,  Philadelphia  Inquirer;  Bert 
Andrews,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune;  and  Joseph  A.  Fox, 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Star. 

■ 

Buys  Minnesota  Daily 

John  Clark  Dolliver,  until  re¬ 
cently  with  the  Manistee  ( Mich. ) 
Sews  Advocate,  has  purchased 
the  Moorhead  (Minn.)  News 
from  Wayne  Peterson,  taking 
charge  April  3. 
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Merz  Sparks 
Times  Stoii 

continued  from  page  12 


said  Mr.  Merz,  “that  an  editorial 
page  will  freeze  too  early  in  the 
day.  Ours  is  kept  open  until  the 
last  possible  minute.  I  don’t 
think  we’ve  missed  coverage  on 
any  important  after-midnight 
event.  .  .  .  ’There  is,  you  know, 
a  great  flood  of  competition  at 
the  moment  for  the  reader’s  at¬ 
tention. 

“The  editorial  page  must  be 
prepared  to  meet  that  competi¬ 
tion.  ’The  writer  of  today  must 
give  the  reader  facts  on  which 
to  base  his  own  conclusion  and 
it's  my  feeling  that  the  reader 
will  go  where  he  gets  the  clear¬ 
est  presentation  of  facts. 

"1  think  the  editorial  page  of 
America  has  had  something  of  a 
revival  of  interest  since  war 
began.  The  complicated  nature 
of  the  news  has  made  people 
want  to  consult '  editorials  to 
supplement  their  own  ideas.” 

^en  the  war  is  over  can  the 
editorial  pages  hold  the  new 
readers  they  have  won?  ...  I 
wondered. 

Merz  smiled.  He  lit  an¬ 
other  cigarette.  He  said: 

"That  will  depend  a  great  deal 
ij®  the  pages  themselves,  won’t 
V  will  be  up  to  the  editors, 
lou've  got  to  clarify  to  get  a 


reader’s  attention — and  keep  it. 
You  can  no  longer  take  a  posi¬ 
tion  and  just  shout. 

“Conditions  are  different  than 
they  were  in  the  days  of  the 
giants.  I  don’t  think  you  can 
thunder  any  more  without  light¬ 
ning.  Newspaper  readers  have 
come  to  enjoy  doing  their  own 
thinking.  .  .  .  Here  at  the  Times 
we  will  keep  trying. 

‘"The  members  of  our  editorial 
page  staff  respect  and  trust  one 
another.  TTie  assigning  of  writers 
to  various  subjects  is  a  much 
more  casual  process  than  it 
sounds.  Assignments  seem  to 
come  naturally.  We  are  a  small 
friendly  group  and  operate  like 
a  family.” 

Charles  Merz  has  written  two 
books,  “The  Great  American 
Band  Wagon”  and  “The  Dry 
Decade,”  and  he  will  probably 
do  others.  He  has  no  thought  of 
writing  a  play.  He  likes  the  the¬ 
ater,  however,  and  has  enjoyed 
‘"The  Cherry  Orchard”  and  “Over 
Twenty-One”  this  season. 

He  likes  wandering  across 
America  and  has  not  missed 
more  than  two  or  three  states. 
When  the  war  is  done  he  will 
resume  his  exploration  of  the 
midlands,  he  will  get  in  some 
trout  Ashing  and  again  get  a  look 
at  our  vast  western  magnificence 
— and  by  car. 

Mr.  Merz  has  great  respect  for 
the  talents  of  Walter  Lippmann; 
he  recalls  Norman  Hapgood  “as 
an  able  editor,  a  sensational 
pioneer  of  a  new  method  in 
building  a  magazine,”  and,  like 
all  old  World  men,  cherishes  his 
memories  of  that  newspaper. 

“It  was  a  paper,”  he  will  tell 
you  now,  “with  a  fine  spirit.”  In 
his  20  years  of  editorial  writing 
he  has  written,  he  believes,  at 
least  250,000  words  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Hitler.  He  feels  that  the 
Germans  may  hold  out  for  an¬ 
other  year  and  a  half  but  would 
not  be  surprised  to  see  the  war 
end  within  six  months. 

“I  think  it  will  run,”  he  says, 
until  there  is  a  crack-up  inside 
Germany.” 

Mr.  Merz.  married  in  1924  to 
Evelyn  Scott  of  Bennington,  Vt., 
has  a  middle  name,  Andrew,  but 
he  never  uses  it.  He  is  a  trustee 
of  the  John  Simon  Guggenheim 
Memorial  Foundation,  an  asso¬ 
ciate  fellow  of  Silliman  College, 
Yale  University,  and  a  member 
of  the  Yale  and  Century  Clubs. 

He  has  traveled  extensively 
abroad  and  will  do  it  again.  He 
has  no  country  home  and  no 
plans  for  getting  one.  If  he  leaves 
Manhattan  Island  again  during 
1944  it  will  probably  be  for  an¬ 
other  quick  trip  to  the  busy  port 
of  Sandusky. 

It  was  during  Mr.  Merz’s  last 
visit  to  the  Ohio  lake  city  of  his 
birth  that  a  townsman  of  San¬ 
dusky,  getting  on  in  years,  made 
this  summing-up  comment: 

“Charlie’s  back,  is  he?  . .  .  Nice 
boy,  Charlie.  Known  him  ever 
since  he  was  a  skinny  kid  around 
town.  Always  remember  he 
could  outrun  most  of  the  other 
kids  and  he  was  smart,  too. 
Reading  books  ail  the  time.  We 
always  thought  Charlie  would 
make  out  all  right  but  he  fooled 
us,  at  that.  How  in  hell  were 
we  to  know  that  anybody  from 
Sandusky  was  ever  going  to  be 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times?” 
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KiirKEL  D'Wfc 

ONE  MONTH! 


APPEAL  MADE  TO  GENEROSITY 
OF  HOUSTON  PEOPLE  THROUGH  THEIR 
FAMILY  PAPER 


There  are  two  ways  to  collect  cigar¬ 
ettes  for  the  Boys  in  Service:  solicit 
large  donations  from  the  wealthy,  or 
spread  the  appeal  so  thoroughly  and 
widely  that  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  nickels  and  dimes  come  in.  The 
Houston  Post  did  both,  in  cooperation 
with  the  American  Legion.  We  take  no 
particular  credit  for  the  impressive 
donations  secured  by  phone  or  person¬ 
al  calls,  but  over  6  million  cigarettes 
purchased  with  nickel  and  dime  con¬ 
tributions  prove  once  more  the  reader- 
ship  and  influence  in  Houston  Homes 
t)f  Houston’s  Morning  Paper. 

Edited  for  the  whole  family,  The  Post 
influences  the  whole  family.  It  is  de¬ 
livered  to  the  home,  stays  there,  doesn’t 
end  up  on  the  floor  of  a  downtown 
bus,  because  the  average  trip  to  work 
in  Houston  is  not  of  paper-reading 
length. 

Twenty  -  five  widely  popular  comic 
strips  appear  regularly  in  The  Post. 
The  housewife’s  many  interests  are 
treated  fully.  It  is  strong  in  Sports, 
publishes  the  only  complete  market 
page,  and  is  the  only  paper  offering 
both  Associated  and  Unit^  Press  Ser¬ 
vices  as  well  as  New  York  Times  and 
Chicago  Tribune  Press  Services. 

Local  advertisers  capitalize  on  this 
whole-family  appeal  by  bulking  adver¬ 
tising  in  The  Post  when  they  want  to 
reach  the  family  as  a  group.  And  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  have  increased  their 
linage  40.93%  as  against  18.56%  for 
the  closest  competitor.  Sell  family 
needs  through  ‘The  Morning  Paper  in 
Houston. 


OOOB  &ELIVEREO 

OR  MAILED 


Nataral  Retomree*  Aismre 
Huge  Peace-Time  Market 

Houston’s  Market  is 
more  than  “A  War 
Baby.”  It  reached  its 
present  size  ( 1,000,000 
consumers  buying  over 
a  quarter-billion  yearly ) 
by  steady  development 
of  fabulous  natural  re¬ 
sources.  Every  10-year 
census  since  1850  has 
shown  an  increase  of 
from  31.5%  to  as  high 
as  111.4%,  even  during 
depression  periods. 

Get  into  this  market  of 
the  future  now! 


The  HOUSTON  POST 

Represented  by  BURKE.  KUIPERS  &  MAHONEY,  INC. 
First  in  the  Texas  Morning  Field  in  City  and  Suburban  Circulation 
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EDITORS  EXPRESS  VIEWS  ON  PLAN  TO  STUDY  PRESS  FREEDOM 


continued  from  page  9 
sorship  is  necessary  in  time  of 
war.  In  time  of  peace  it  is  in¬ 
excusable. 

The  greatest  menace  to  press 
freedom  is  that  those  in  control 
at  world  destiny  will  seek  to  use 
powers  inherent  in  war  condi¬ 
tion  to  create  star  chamber  ne¬ 
gotiations.  Enduring  peace  de¬ 
pends  on  open  agreements  open¬ 
ly  arrived  at. 


HAROLD  SANFORD,  Editor. 


Rochester  Democrat  &  Chronicle 
RE-TIME  press  freedom  Inquiry: 

the  outside  viewpoint  is  valu¬ 
able  since  newspapers  have  al¬ 
ways  held  a  free  press  was  the 
right  of  the  people  to  know, 
served  by  newspapers  as  vigilant 
trustees  through  responsible 
right  to  print  Indirect  federal 
and  state  attempts  to  restrict 
press  freedom  always  have  been 
the  greatest  threat.  Some  impli¬ 
cations  of  anti-discriminanon 
laws  recently  proposed  in  the 
New  York  Legislature  are  a  good 
Illustration;  similar  laws  have 
been  proposed  in  Congress.  A 
second  threat  is  the  lack  of 
vigilance  by  newspaper  men 
themselves  in  demanding  facts 
and  in  failing  to  add  to  the 
waste  paper  pile  the  raft  of 
corporate  handouts.  News¬ 
papermen  are  unnecessary  on 
the  commission,  though  the  com¬ 
mission  seems  to  be  overloaded 
with  professors  and  lawyers.  I 
can't  see  that  the  inquiry  is  im¬ 
perative  now,  though  it  might 
do  some  good.  Newspaper  li¬ 
ters  and  publishers  aiways  have 
been  the  best  defenders  of  press 
freedom. 


PALMER  HOYT 
Editor.  Poctland  Oregonian 
THERE  is  obviously  a  very  real 
need  for  an  intelligent  and 
thorough  study  of  all  factors  per¬ 
taining  to  the  freedom  of  the 
press  because  dangers  of  wartime 
censorship  and  Hieir  possible 
ultimate  effect  are  already  ap¬ 
parent  The  outside  viewpoint 
Is  sound  enough  and  does  away 
with  the  danger  of  a  newspaper 
“breastbeating”  inquiry  into  a 
favorite  topic  but  a  newqtaper- 
man  should  be  on  the  commis¬ 
sion — it  is  hard  to  believe  for 
example  that  all  church  leaders 
would  be  excluded  from  an  in¬ 
vestigation  into  the  “fceedom  of 
reHgion.” 

Potential  danger  points  of 


wartime  censorship,  which  vary 
in  seriousness  in  direct  ratio  to 
the  length  of  the  war.  as  they 
effect  freedom  of  the  press  might 
be  seen  as: 

1.  Military  censorship,  estab¬ 
lished  for  security  reasons,  has 
in  some  instances  gone  beyond 
these  limits  possibly  to  cover 
mistakes  of  command  or  to  halt 
news  with  unfavorable  political 
implications. 

2.  Censorship  tends  to  establish 
certain  habit  patterns  dulling 
the  enterprise  of  newspapers 
and  news  services.  There  is 
always  the  danger  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment's  proper  wartime  habit 
of  giving  orders  on  news  and  the 
press  accepting  same  nuiy  bold 
over  to  peacetime  practices. 

3.  There  is  always  the  danger 
that  Indirect  controls  such  as 


& 


Woymack 


Bellomy 


PAUL  BELLAMY 
Editor.  Cleveland  Plain  Deoler 
I  AM  hoping  for  the  best  from 
Time  Idagazine's  commission 
of  inquiry  on  freedom  of  the 
preH.  But  I  don’t  look  for 
much.  Almost  every  school  boy 
knows  what  freedom  of  the  press 
is,  and  almost  everyone  knows 
when  it  is  being  kicked  around. 
The  trouble  is  that  nobody  ex¬ 
cept  those  in  the  business  of 
transmitting  intelligence  ever 
does  anything  effective  about  it. 
Unless  the  commission  can  super¬ 
induce  some  kind  of  action,  its 
efforts  will  result  in  a  terrific 
hullabaloo  amounting  to  the  re¬ 
discovery  of  America. 


W.  W.  WAYMACK.  Editor. 


Des  Moines  Register  &  Tribtme 
THE  PRESS  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  public  utility  of  a  self- 
governing  society.  It  is  the  pe¬ 
culiar  kind  of  public  utility  that 
cannot  possibly  be  “national¬ 
ized,”  therefore  the  obligations 
of  trusteeship  are  weightier  upon 
private  owners  and  managers 
than  in  the  case  of  any  other  so¬ 
cial  instrument. 

Constant  and  candid  introspec¬ 
tion  by  the  press  itself  is  neces¬ 
sary.  Study  by  competent,  in¬ 
dependent,  outside  agencies  like 
Time  Magazine’s  commission 
should  also  be  welcomed.  Press 
freedom  is  a  right  of  the  public, 
not  of  us  press  people  primarily. 

It  is  not  imperative  that  news¬ 
papermen  be  on  every  study 
commission,  though  a  man  like 
the  late  William  Allen  White 
would  be  an  addition  to  any. 
Certainly  there  should  be  no  cry 
for  direct  newspaper  representa¬ 
tion  for  the  piui>ose  of  putting 
pure  defense  reactions  into  a 
strategic  position. 

I  don’t  think  our  press  free¬ 
dom  is  terrifyingly  menaced  to¬ 
day.  We’re  doing  pretty  well, 
the  war  consider^.  The  great¬ 
est  long-term  threat  is  faults 
within  ourselves.  'The  greatest 
general  weakness  is  in  the  “cli¬ 
mate”  of  newspaper  production, 
which  makes  for  excessive  con¬ 
servatism  and  for  a  want  of  ade¬ 
quate  understanding  of  great 


groups  other  than  industry-fl-  be  helpful  from  a  technical  point 


nance-business.  We  are  improv¬ 
ing,  but  there  is  room  for  more 
improvement. 


of  view,  but  not  necessary  to  the 
success  of  the  undertaking. 


L.  D.  HOTCHKISS 
Monaging  Editor. 

Los  Angeles  Times 
THE  Press  of  the  country  will 
view  vivisection  by  the  Dr. 
Hutchins-Luce  committee  ( no 


.  PAUL  SCOTT  MOWREB 
Editor,  Chicago  Daily  Newi 
The  Commission  would  get 
more  objective  results  by  in¬ 
cluding  some  experienced  new 
papermen.  I  don’t  feel  that 
press  freedom  is  particularij 
menaced  in  this  country  at  the 


pun  intend^)  with  the  broad  present  time.  I  don’t  understand 
tolerance  it  has  looked  upon  the  timing  or  real  purpose  of  the 


gyrations  of  the  ^onsor  and  inquiry  unless  it  is  intended  to 
head  of  the  committee  for  the  ^he  basis  for  some  kind  of 


past  15  years.  attack  on  American  newspe- 

It  will  go  before  the  jury  with-  ^hich  are  doing  the  beet 

out  trepidation.  It  is  usually  the  its  kind  in  the  world, 

custom  in  any  procedure  such  as 

this  to  be  represented  by  counsel.  MANCHESTER  BODDY 

But  outside  of  Walter  Lippmzuin,  _  ...  ,  „ 

I  can  think  of  no  working  news-  Editor  and  Publisher, 

paperman  who  could  stand  con-  Los  Angeles  Daily  New 


MANCHESTER  BODDY 
Editor  and  Publisher. 
Los  Angeles  Daily  News 


finement  with  announced  mem-  IMPACT  of  the  press  on  the  gen 


bers  of  the  committee  for  tmy  eral  public  is  so  extensive  and 


length  of  time  so  we  will  waive  far-reaching  as  to  justify  the 


this  formality.  viewpoint  of  representatives  of 

The  only  serious  aspect  to  the  the  public  in  appraising  the  de¬ 
plan  as  I  see  it  is  the  fact  most  gree  of  press  freedom, 
members  of  the  jury  were  “once  Freedom  of  the  press  it 


newspapermen  themselves.”  This  threatened  by  the  same  fora 


will  bear  watching. 


that  threatened  all  other  tnt 


And  answering  your  specific  doms — Fascism. 


newsprint  curtailments,  man¬ 
power  control  and  labor  regula¬ 
tions — vital  because  of  war — may 
be  perpetuated  or  perverted  in¬ 
to  the  same  sort  of  licensing  sys¬ 
tem  that  now  is  held  by  FCC 
over  radio. 

4.  An  eye  should  be  kept  on 
postal  censorship  for  possible  ca¬ 
pricious  tendencies. 


questions:  (Q)  Do  you  think  Undoubtedly  the  commiatai 
sponsors  of  study  are  right  in  vdll  certainly  receive  testimony 
seeking  "outside  viewpoint”  on  of  newspaper  men.  If  this  ii 
press  freedom?  (A)  Yes.  but  done  objectively  and  thoroogh- 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  going  jy  there  is  no  reason  why  newt- 
too  far.  papermen  should  also  sit  on  the 

(Q)  What  do  you  think  is  the  commission  as  judges  of  their 
greatest  threat  of  the  moment  own  testimony, 
menacing  press  fre^om?  (A)  Admittedly  our  democracy  Is 
Shortage  of  newsprint.  facing  grave  peril.  Since  it 

( Q )  Do  you  believe  news-  mocracy  cannot  be  stronger  thu 
papermen  should  be  added  to  a  free  press  it  is  imperative  thit 
the  committee?  ( A )  See  above,  all  facts  with  respect  to  the 
(Q)  Is  inquiry  imperative  status  of  the  press  be  made  avail- 
now?  (A)  Yes,  Dies  may  col-  able  to  the  public  now 
lapse  at  any  moment.  There  will  always  be  a  mi- 


Admittedly  our  democracy  Is 
facing  grave  peril.  Since  de 


B.  M.  McKELWAY 


There  will  alw^s  be  a  mi¬ 
nority  of  critics  with  a  compki 
that  causes  them  to  see  only  »r 


Associate  Editor.  Washington  Star  did  motives  behind  the 
THE  spo^ors  of  the  Freedom 


Of  Press  study  are  well  advised 

in  my  opinion  to  get  the  outside  ? Ji t  ^ 


m  my  opinion  vo  gev  me  ouisiae  ^  ^  >m4iM 

viewpoint  on  thl,  l»ue.  for  eon-  “S', he  evlf%.S?riet,Jfl!!| 


tinued  freedom  of  the  press  will 
depend  on  the  “outside  view- 


constantly  trying  to  destroy  thdrl 


ueyenu  on  me  uuisiae  view-  i  _ »h> 

point”  as  distinguished  from  the  fellow-citiz^.  ^ 

^side  viewpoint”  of  those  who  '^“^t  P“io"tyj)f  American^ 
control  the  ^ess.  Freedom  of  ® 

the  press  is  one  of  the  rights  proud  of  it. 

guaranteed  to  our  people,  not  _  ... 

merely  to  those  who  own  publi-  Donneily  111  OPA  rOSt 
cations.  The  greatest  threat  to  Washington,  April  13— ’nwaw 

freedom  of  the  press  is  public  Donnelly,  formerly  in  Colondt 


complacency,  or  lack  of  under-  and  New  Mexico  ofiBces  of  tk| 


standing  over  what  it  means. 
For  if  the  public  does  not  appre¬ 
ciate  the  value  of  this  freedom,  it 
could  become,  in  public  estima¬ 
tion,  valueless. 

It  is  my  impression  that  much 
of  the  ta^  about  freedom  of  the 
press  by  journalists  and  others 


Office  of  Price  Administrate 
has  been  appointed  deputy  tt 
ministrator  for  information  ^ 
OPA.  He  succeeds 
O’Meara,  who  is  returning  to  l» 
J.  Walter  Thompson.  Inc.,  ad«f 
tising  agency. 


Affiliates  With  AAMB 


stitutional  guarantee  is  coming 
to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of 
some  special  franchise  that  ac¬ 
companies  ownership  or  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  newspaper,  a  vested  in¬ 
terest,  in  other  words,  that  is  not 


Members  of  the  Newspapi 
Representatives  Association  < 
San  Francisco  voted  unanlmo# 
ly  to  affiliate  with  AANR,» 
cording  to  word  received  ■ 
week  by  President  Cresmer  W 


shared  outside  the  ownership  of  Louis  J.  Rubin,  president  of 


newspapers. 

That  is  wrong  and  it  is  dan¬ 
gerous. 

I  should  think  that  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  newspapermen  to  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  commission  would 


San  Francisco  association. 

The  AANR  now  embrace' 
nation-wide  membership,  MJ 
ing  local  units  in  New  W 
Chicago,  Detroit  and  San  Fi* 
cisco. 


■  OITOR  «  PUIIISHER  far  April  15. 


COVERAGE 


I  get 
jr  in- 
aew 
tint 
iltrij 
tt  tte 
'Stand 
trfthe 
led  to 
nd  of 
wspa- 
!  best 


Real  coverage  cloenn’t  ju8t  mean  using  a  lot  of  newspa¬ 
pers — it  means  reachinfg  a  lot  of  people. 


Nowhere  do  newspapers  reach  more  people — reach  them 
every  day — than  in  the  New  England  States — 


Their  daily  circulation  of  3,942,941  exceeils  that  of  five 
national  weeklies,  six  leading  women’s  publications,  four 
general  monthlies,  combined — 


And  there  is  space  available  for  national  advertising  in 
these  newspapers! 


Don’t  let  the  spa<*e  problem  bother  you. 


Any  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  papers  listed  here 
wiU  be  glad  to  help  you  plan  a  campaign  to  cover  this 
rich  territory — and  to  cover  it  note. 


Bridqaport  Pe«i>T*l«4r*m  (MAE) 
Danbury  Nawt-TImat  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Marldan  Journal  (B) 

Maridan  Racord  (M) 

Naw  Britain  Harald  (E) 

Naw  Havan  Raqistar  (BBS) 

Naw  London  Day  (E) 

Norwalk  Hour  (E) 

Norwich  Bullatfn  and  Racord  (MM) 
Watarbury  Rapublican  B  Aniarican 
(MBE) 

Watarbury  Rapublican  B  Antoriean 
(EBS) 


Pittsflald  Barfcthira  Eagla  (I) 

Salam  Nawt  (E) 

Taunton  Gaiatta  (E) 

Waltham  Nawi  Tribune  (E) 

Worcaatar  Taiagram  and  Evaning 
Gaiatta  (MBE) 

Worcaatar  Sunday  Taiagram  (S) 

RHODE  ISLAND 
Pawtuckat  Tlmaa  (E) 

Watt  Warwick  Pawtmat  Vallay  Daily 
Tlmaa  (E) 

Woonaockat  Call  (E) 

CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport  Post  (S) 


MAINE  Boston  Post  (M) 

Bangor  Daily  Nows  (M)  Boston  Post  (S) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Concord  Monitor-PaMot  (E) 

Kaana  Sentinel  (E) 

Manehastar  Union  Leader  (MBS)  Capa  Cod  Standard-Times, 

);«MONT  tUraW  News  (E) 

B«ra  Tlnma  (E)  Htehburg  Sentinel  (E) 

•aiwln^on  Bana^  Haverhill  Oaiatta  (E) 

Burlington  Fraa  Press  (M)  Lawrence  Eaglo-Trlbuna  (MB) 

MASSACHUSETTS  Naw  Bedford  Sunday  Standard-Til 

fcvarty  Tlmaa  (E)  (S) 

Baston  Globa  (MBE)  N^  Bedford  Standard  Timas  (E) 

Boston  Globa  (S)  North  Adams  Traaicript  (E) 
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H*lp  Waatcd 

Editorial  (Coat'd) 


Help  Wanted 

Mochanical  (Coat'd) 


EDITOR  PRINTER-OPERATOR  for  steady  job 

..ivTAnT^rn  T<T>Tinr>i>  ,  ..  x  j  with  weekly  newspaper  and  job  shop. 

ilANAOINO  EDITOR  for  export  trade  Willing  to  pay  top  wages  for  man  who 
Mper,  industrial  knowledge  important,  produce.  Bradford  County  Tele- 

^nd  oomplete  resunae  Salary  desired,  ^raph,  Starke,  Fla. 

Box  123,  hditor  &  Publisher.  - - - 

KFEBIBNCCD  reporter  for  city  PRESSMAN  wanted  on  Duplex  Tuhu- 
rarernment  and  general  on  local  daily  newspaper  press;  Union  shop; 

H,000  circulation  in  city  ef  30,000.  Kpod  working  conditions  in  a  beautiful 
Permanent  position  in  steadily  expand-  ’.“/i  i?’ii 

mg  organisatien.  Also  good  opportu-  Clens  tails  Post  Co.,  Glens  Falla.  N.  Y. 

lity  for  young  woman  reporter.  Write  STEREOTYPER  for  Duplex  equip- 
ftlly.  ^ Write  Daily  Tribune,  Royal  incut.  Over  draft  age  or  4-F,  union 


Osk.  Michigan. 


or  non-union.  For  6  day,  A.M.  paper. 


experienced  REPORTER-SPORTS  Good  salary.  Permanent,  not  dura- 


WBITER  who  also  capable  handling 


Box  113,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


tok's.  'Ability‘’“opeMte  Sptd  0®® 

h..t  not  equipped  8hop._  Will  guarantee  $125 


ieeirable  but  not  required.  Perma- 
lent  position  with  opportunity  for  ad- 


week  income  for  16-page  weekly  pa¬ 
per.  Plenty  of  other  work  available. 


iBicement.  Must  be  draftproof.  Wire  ''I » 

im  aiffnai)  ^iiii  HAfAita  . I X _ -  ■  itijsiJw  coniDiD&tion  c&n  not  $4,o00  to 

!?.500  each^  Two  linotypes,  Ludlow. 


mquirements,  forward  snapshot.  Man-  o.  . 

"tk,  uV; 

salary  job,  but  opportunity  to  go  into 
EXPERIENCED  SPORTS  WRITES  business.  Write  Box  126,  Editor  & 
hr  New  York  suburban  daily.  Duration  Publisher. 

jtb  with  permanent  opportunities  for  "I"  _ _ _ T - 

'onpetent  man.  Excellent  working  WANTED-^OB  PRESSMAN  who  can 
mnditions.  good  pay.  Box  116,  Edi-  handle  Miehle,  Kluge  and  Platen 


■mr  A  Publisher. 

rOR  EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT  well 


presses.  Superintendent.  Longview 
News-Journal.  Longview,  Texas. 


ntablished  insurance  news  weekly,  WORKING  MANAGER  wanted  for 
draft  exempt  man  or  woman.  State  commercial  printing  side  newspaper 
VS  and  experience.  Write  Stanley  plant.  One  ATP  offset,  three  platens. 
Knowles.  The  Standard,  89  Broad  St.,  Must  be  competent  compositor,  press- 
Boiton,  Mass.  ti.ttu.  should  know  Franklin  list,  be 

. _ _ _ _ —  able  meet  public.  Could  give  some 

BBl^RAL  NEWS  AND  SPORTS  MAN  instruction  on  offset  to  man  otherwise 
—will  pay  well  for  man  able  to  fill  qualified.  Straight  salary  or  salary 
plare  on  staff,  handling  some  local  and  percentage.  Write  fully.  Daily 
iMignments,  sports,  as  fill-in  on  city  News,  Yreka,  Calif. 

d«ik.  Give  age,  experience,  draft  _ _ _ _ _ 

stitns.  send  photo.  Write  Acting  Edi-  - Tin - a - - ; - 

mr.  Tribune  Newspapers,  Meadville,  Lltnrary  ATnncy  Snrvicn 


LItnrary  Aynncy  Snrvicn 


— -  NEWSPAPERMEN!  Write  artlclai 

KAN  OR  WOMAN  FOB  NEWS  DE-  for  National  Magaxines.  Free  lance 


PABTMENT.  Afterneea  daily.  CKty  ef 
li.OOO.  Write  giving  experience,  sel- 
irr  expected,  etc.,  te  Nilee  Daily  Star, 
iiiles.  Michigan. _ 

HEWS  EDITOR,  not  in  draft,  for  sf- 


basis.  Bertha  Klansner  Literary 
Agency,  507  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  T. 

Sifuotions  Wantnd 

Administrative 


•enioon  daily  of  5,000,  news  staff  of  awatt  awtt.  a.Air  — r:: - ir-: — 

(nr.  $46  weak  to  start,  more  if  werk  AVAILABLE  MAY  16TH:  Advertising 


It  Mtisfactory.  City  of  12,000,  eleee 


Business  Manager  or  Gen¬ 


ie  Chicago.  Write  full  details  to  Niles  r*  years  experi- 


Piily  Star.  Niles,  Michigan. 


ence;  20  years  executive  capacities  on 
papers  from  50  to  200  thousand  cir- 


I  REPORTER  ROuKY  MOUNTAIN  culations.  Especially  able  in  adver- 
I  ASEA.  State  qualifications.  Draft  tising  sales;  and  well  grounded  in 
I  'titns,  salary  expected.  Box  73,  Edi-  news,  circulation,  mechanical  and 
I 'or  ft  Publisher.  business  departments.  Age  48.  healthy; 

energetic.  Box  128,  Editor  &  Pub- 


SOCIETY  REPORTER  on  daily  of 
4.100  circulation,  town  5,500._  Need 
tot  be  experienced.  Shawano  Evening  -. 
Uider,  Shawano,  Wisconsin. _ 

DltOENTLY  NEED  COPY  READER. 

147.50.  Florida.  Box  79,  Editor  & 

Publisher.  ADVE 


SItnatleas  Wawted 
AdTcrtitiat 


Publisher.  —  • - -  ADVERTISING  BUSINESS  MAN- 

■'  -  AGER,  43,  20  years’  experience.  Now 

WAKTCD — CAPABLE  EDITOR  and  employed  desires  similar  post  city 
odvertiaing  manager.  Good  will  build-  under  75,000.  Not  interested  dura- 
•r.  Paper  located  in  Southern  Ill.  tion  connection.  Thoroughly  versed  all 
“tut  of  references.  Permanent.  Good  phase  business  references.  Go  any- 


iilsry  Write  stating  salary  and  giv-  where.  Box  48.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

■tg  references.  Box  45,  Editor  A  Puh-  .  n-n-nnarra-nr.,. — - - - 

Kiher.  ADVERTISING  IdANAGER  O  t  s  r 

- 17  years’  successful  experience  on 

WaNTED — DESK  EDITOR  for  mom-  leading  newspapers  seeks  permanent 
nw  newspaper.  Capital  News,  connection  with  daily;  requiring  man 

JHferuon  City,  Missouri. _  with  broad  visoin  high  standards  and 

WE  HAVE  IMMEDIATE  OPENING 

for  flwaf  aIaww  waaIaaaa  ibT<^  ivDOW®  DftliODftls  lOCfti*  ClftSSlflOus  CO* 

-Wb':  s.-='“d*^unrs|  'o%  «rT  ne^S  “P^Vo^"  o^^^ ^"sr  ^HtSSIg* 

Wt  wsnt  jTwUh^ut^rTsenVde?^^^^^  w?r  ^aS'^Xeia'iri^lig’ now*^in  ^b- 

Th"’'wMkegan  *New"aSn'” Vau-  !'*  relations,’  personnel  and  .•dvertis- 
kerin  Til  rtew  ,  un,  wau  manufacturer.  Married.  Box 

- ^ - 1 - - — - - 18.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WANTED— DESK  EDITOR  for  mom- 
luf  daily  newspaper.  Capital  News, 
ii  IHferson  City,  Missouri. 


I  Iw  first  class  police  reporter.  No 
itrewballs.  drunks  or  loafers  need 
-  Judy.  If  you  aren’t  shopping  around, 
s  wt  want  joh  with  future  send  details 
jud  salary  expected  to  managing  edi- 
The  Waukegan  New-Sun,  Wau- 
‘uran.  III. 


•ttJOE  AIBSE^^eeks  versatile  CLASSIFIED  MANApEB-20  years’ 

» rmrnV%j:?:  -s^:"srt*h.'s;;*d^e\”Srye.rrvV^ 

-  but  silid  permanent  Ve™fhw?th  ■■  122.  Editor  A  Publisher, 

culatka  future.  Box  84.  Editor  A  SUCCESSFUL  ADVERTISING 

r-featiit  Ivblisher.  SALESMAN,  22  years  experience: 

male,  •  ^  ...  —  good  layouts  and  copy.  Age  40,  ag- 

ider,  aU*  Halp  Wanted  gressive.  hard-working.  Available  two 

a  ifLi.  •  I  w  eks  notice  present  employer.  Per- 

1.  - - - -  manent  only.  Box  130,  Editor  A 

-0oiS  JttCmNIST  OPEIUTOR,  union,  cap*  Publisher. - - - 

>"•  lu.  V  "eyvicing  nine  machines.  Up-  DRAFT-PROOF  ADVERTISING  MAN, 

_ ^  ^  daily.  Write  Box  105,  long  and  varied  experience  an  all 

V.MTOIi  — A  Publisher.  iTnaa  of  aeeeunts.  lavonts.  eeovwrit- 


r  a  Publisher.  types  of  accounts,  layouts,  cepywrit- 

^  PRINTER  OPERATOR  union  ing,  selling,  seeks  permsnsnt  pesltlea. 
lilsst  working  conditions  $40  raise  A-1  references  pertaining  to  charaeter, 
vs  WLB.  Apply  Box  60,  Editor  abilities,  aceomplishmoats.  Bex  ISOt, 
hblisher.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Publisher.  ’  Editor  A  P^bllshei 

■BITOR  R  PUILISHER  for  April  is.  1*44 


Sitaatioai  Waattd 

Advertisiaf  (Gtat'd)  _ 

AVAILABLE~MAY  IST 
AN  ADVERTISING  executive  with 
brains,  ability,  energy  and  the  will, 
seeks  a  genuine  opportunity. 

EXPERIENCE 

FIELD  CONSULTANT  for  Basil  L. 
Smith,  advertising  manager,  small 
merchant  counselor.  Creative  promo¬ 
tion  in  these  activities;  large  and  small 
newspapers. 

SALARY 

SALARY  has  been  good  due  to  re¬ 
sults.  A  reasonable  remuneration 
with  a  clear  post-war  future  is  de¬ 
sired. 

PERSONAL 

REFERENCE  and  character  desirable, 
protestant,  married,  good  habits,  well 
dres.sed,  draft  exempt,  good  mixer. 
CONTACT 

ADDRESS  Box  97,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
For  quick  action  wire  limited  partic¬ 
ulars  and  give  your  night  phone  num¬ 
ber _ _ 

’THOROUGHLY  EZPERIENOED  AD¬ 
VERTISING  DIRECTOR,  now  em¬ 
ployed  seeks  permanent  position  in 
advertising  or  business  management. 
Must  offer  possibilies  for  the  future. 
Write  Box  1442,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Sitaafioas  Waaiad 
_ Cartoonist _ 

THERE’S  NO  SUBSTI’TUTE  for  the 
local  editorial  cartoon  I  1  enjoy  draw¬ 
ing  local  cartoons.  Try  me,  on  assign¬ 
ment;  no  obligation.  Ambitious,  ener¬ 
getic.  cooperative.  Sam  Schwarts,  581 
Timpson  Place.  Bronx,  55,  N.  Y.  0. 
CARTOONIST — Experienced  newspa¬ 
per  editorial  comics,  general  illustrat¬ 
ing,  original  creative.  Draft  exempt. 
Box  124,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Sitaafioas  Waatad 

_ Circulation _ 

CIRCULATION  may  not  be  your  prob¬ 
lem  today,  but  you  may  like  to  know 
of  the  availability  of  a  circulation  man 
with  enough  conscientious  ability  and 
common  honesty  to  do  a  good  job  now, 
and  in  the  post-war  period.  Just 
completed  an  industrial  War  Produc¬ 
tion  job;  now  desirous  of  returning 
to  newspaper  bnsines.s.  For  5  years 
in  complete  charge  of  circulation  on 
the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post-Standard. 
Trained  under,  and  assistant  for  13 
years  to  the  late  W.  C.  Hixson,  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  that  paper.  Prior  to 
this,  14  years  with  The  Utica  (N.  Y.) 
Observer,  working  up  from  carrier  to 
circulation  manager.  Subsequently,  a 
year  an  assistant  circulation  manager 
of  the  'Washington  (D.  0.)  Post. 

THOROUGHLY  versed  in  circulation 
organization,  administration,  promo¬ 
tion,  collections,  A.B.O.,  mail  circula¬ 
tion.  Age  50,  married,  available  im¬ 
mediately  for  newspaper,  magazine  or 
trade  publication.  More  details,  photo, 
and  other  pertinent  facts  if  desired. 
Box  114.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  available 
June  1st,  desires  change,  experience 
18  yrs.  Da.  A  Sun.,  familiar  with 
A.B.O.  little  merchant  plan,  independ¬ 
ent  or  ofles  dealers,  sales  prises, 
streets,  stands,  mail,  carrier  or  public 
prom.  A1  organiser,  revenue  maker, 
non  drinker,  best  of  references,  44 
years  old,  no  durstion  job,  consider 
Canada.  Box  1488,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER;  Age  89, 
familiar  with  War  Time  circulation 
problems.  Prefer  A.M.  paper  in  city 
75,000  or  over.  Available  on  short 
notice.  Box  129,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Sitaafioat  Waotml 
_ EJilnrial _ 

EDITOR,  10  years,  of  daily,  30,000 
circulation,  desires  similar  or  tele¬ 
graph  post.  Draft  Exempt.  Age  48, 
best  of  refsrences.  Box  1446,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

CHIEF  OF  4-MAN  PROOFROOM  on 
paper  50,000  wants  better  Job.  40 
years  old,  20  years’  experience.  Box 
86,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

JOURNALISM  STUDENT  seeks  ~ ta 
write  short  wave  radia  (hahW)  eal- 
nmn.  Box  1484,  Editor  A  ^aUahar. 


Sitaafioas  Waatad 

Editorial  (Cant'd) _ 

editorial  writer,  now  employ^. 

seeks  position  with  publrsher  w**® 
lieves  in  individualism 

K  silt; 

change,  should  be  made  by 

tives  No  hurry  to  make  change.  Box 

43.  Editor  A  Puhlishsr. _ _ — ^ 

CAPABLE  NEWS  EDITUJZ,  ea.vo"U 
writer,  38,  seeks  non  duration  job  tele 
irrauh  new®  de»k,  or 

combi’nation,  paper  lO.OOO 
or  over.  West  or  Southwest  preferred. 

Box  127,  Editor  A  Publisher^ _ — 

editorial  SUPERTrsO^Writei^ 

35,  eight  years  Vi‘*d SmS 
plus  seven  years  small  daily.  Seeks 
responsible  position.  Pacific  “ 

Southwest.  Independent  daily 
aline.  Available  ANPA  interview. 

Box  108,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EDITOR-WRITER:  30  yrs.  reporter  to 
managing  editor  non-met.  N.E.  papers, 
plus  printing,  publicity,  fP**^”*  ®?5' 
perience.  Beyond  <*'•**• 
able,  congenial,  well-employed,  trek¬ 
ing  moderate  climate  newspaper  desk 
or  publicity  job.  Box  103,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ _ _ 

executive  EDITOR— Highly  raUd. 
Over  draft,  under  50.  Seeks  spot  in 
which  A-1  ability,  e»I>?"enee  and  ini¬ 
tiative  are  required.  Box  121,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ _ 

T.'TP-P.WTT.WGED  NEWS  EDITOR,  now 
cramming  all  essentials  plus  features 
and  comics  into  50  columns  and  less 
on  paper  50,000,  seeks  berth  as  man¬ 
aging  editor,  news  or  night  editor. 

Box  85.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

NEWS  EDITOR  and  Assistant  to  Man¬ 
aging  Editor,  14  years’  Metropolitan 
experience,  dr®ft  exempt.  Now  e®* 
ployed,  wants  position  in 
Southwest.  Box  100,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ _ _ 

N.  Y.  NEWSPAPERMAN,  now  em¬ 
ployed,  available  as  part-  or  full-time 
correspondent.  Interesting  write^ 
honest  reporter.  Bax  85,  Editor  A 

^iMisher. _ _ _ 

REPORTER,  wide  exparience  Inta^ 
mountain  West,  saaks  eantset  with 
editor  who  needs  Utah  correspandaBt. 

Box  1428.  Editor  A  Fnbllehsr. _ 

WORKING  NOW  but  hunting  non- 
duration  change,  man  of  41  with  20 
years  in  news,  past  ten  and  currently 
handling  news-editorial  department 
daily  15.000-20,000  sirculation  plus 
some  publishing  and  radio  responsi¬ 
bilities.  Midwest  preferred.  Can  In- 
vest.  Box  88.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
WRITER,  memoirs  ret.  broker  N.  Y., 
Wash..  Atlanta.  86  years.  Lived 
through  4  depressions.  Vivid  mem. 
Civil  War.  Rich  personality  Sp.  guest 
Gone  With  Wind  premier.  Deo.  8318 
Wash.  Box  104,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Sltaotla—  Waatad  ~ 

Mockanical 

COMPOSITOR — Ad.  and  Jab.  Saaaa 
prasswork  and  Linotype.  Must  ba 
steady.  Good  refereneas.  Box  140T, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

COMPOSINO  ROOM  FOREMAN  avaU- 
able;  21  years’  exporionea  in  dally 
newspapers.  Union.  Bax  1496,  Editor 
A  Publisher.  _ _ 

MECHANICAL  SUPBRINTEBTDENT 
wants  to  maks  ehanfo.  Excellent  back¬ 
ground  training  and  exporiance.  Knows 
how  te  handle  men  far  efleiant,  eop 
nomical  prodnetion.  Box  1488,  Editor 
A  Puhlisher. 

Sitaafioas  Waotod 

_  Protootioa _ 

WELL  RECOMMENDED.  l^ft-ex- 
empt  N.  Y.  newspaper  promotion  man 
contemplates  change;  willing  to  leave 
city.  Box  118,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Sitaafioas  Wootad 

_ Pnhlic  Ralatiaat _ _ 

VERSA’TILE  FUBLICITT  AND  PUB¬ 
LIC  RELATIONS  MAN  open  to  ofifers 
of  interesting  work,  association  or 
general.  Pull  or  part  time;  draft  ex¬ 
empt.  Box  117,  Editor  A  Publisbar. 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Halford  Houser 


Haliord  HouMr  is  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Cape  Cod  Stan¬ 
dard-Times  at  Hyonnis.  Moss. 


AMERICAN  newspapers  stand 
&rmly,  and  jealously,  on  the 
Bill  of  Rights  guarantee  of  Free¬ 
dom  of  the  Pr^.  Yet  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people,  when  asked  about 
this  im(>ortant  issue,  appear  ig¬ 
norant  or  indifferent  to  its  impli¬ 
cations.  Why  is  this? 

The  question 
Public  Seems  was  posed  in 
Indifferent  li^hop  Talk  at 
Thirty”  of  March 
To  Question  1944,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  It  has 
been  raised,  in  their  minds  if  not 
publicly,  by  many  publishers  and 
others  directly  concerned  with 
maintaining  Freedom  of  the 
Press.  It  has  formed  the  topic 
of  college  discussions  and  radio 
debates.  Ifiuih  of  the  talk  has 
consist^  of  sniping  by  press 
critics  or  self-defense  by  news¬ 
paper  owners.  Little  real  light 
has  been  cast  on  the  subject. 

I  venture  to  suggest  that  the 
real  reason  the  American  people 
appear  unconcerned  over  Free¬ 
dom  of  the  Press  is  that  we  are 
talking  about  two  different 
things.  Publishers  really  mean 
FVe^om  of  the  Press,  but  the 
public  is  thinking  in  terms  of 
A  Free  Press. 

Freedom  of  the  Press  is  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  publisher’s  right 
to  publish  what  he  wishes,  with¬ 
in  the  bounds  of  libel  and  de¬ 
cency. 

A  Free  Press  is  an  expression 
of  the  public’s  right  to  read  the 
truth,  unfettered,  nndominated 
and  unrestricted. 

A  Free  Press  is  the  primary 
concern  af  the  American  people. 
’They  do  not  want  government  to 
newspapers  what  to  print, 
for  that  would  be  a  fettered 
press.  They  do  not  want  busi¬ 
ness  or  labor  to  tell  newspapers 
what  to  print,  for  that  would  be 
a  dominated  press.  Th^  do  not 
want  publishers  and  editors  to 
withhold  news  based  on  their 
prejudices,  because  that  vrould 
be  a  restricted  press.  The  public 
wants  a  Free  Press  in  fact  and 
the  public  believes,  without  put- 
tlNg  this  belief  into  words,  that 
If  a  Free  Press  prevails,  so  will 
Freedom  of  the  Press. 

And  who  can  argue  that  Free¬ 
dom  of  the  Press  would  be  seri¬ 
ously  threatened  if  the  public  be¬ 
lieved  wholeheartedly  that  the 
Freer  was  free?  attempt 

by  government,  or  anyone  else, 
to  lessen  Freedom  of  the  Press 
would  gv  down  before  an  out¬ 
raged  public  oplnton. 

A«  a  paraUal  illustration,  let 
M  take  Coagreaa.  Freedom  of 
the  Congress  as  generally  under¬ 
stood,  means  freedom  from  exec¬ 
utive  domtiiatioa,  just  as  Free¬ 
dom  of  the  ustnily  is  in¬ 
terpreted  as  meaniag  freedom 
fraa  goMcmeeantal  eontrola.  But 
a  Free  Gongnss  odcht  mean 
somettalBg  wholly  dUnceat.  It 
could  mean  that  the  iadividual 

M 


members  of  Congress  are  free 
to  vote  as  they  believe,  un¬ 
fettered  by  executive  control, 
undominat^  by  unions  or  busi¬ 
ness  or  any  other  bloc,  and  un¬ 
restricted  by  their  own  preju¬ 
dices  and  bias. 

Newspaper  owners  who  find  it 
difficult  to  picture  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  Freedom  of  the 
Press  and  A  Free  Press  may  find 
it  easier  to  see  the  distinction 
between  Freedom  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  and  A  Free  Congress.  And 
would  any  of  them  hesitate  to 
choose  A  Free  Congress  as  the 
more  desirable? 

A  Congressman  should  repre¬ 
sent  all  his  constituents  fairly, 
insofar  as  he  is  able  to  do  so. 
A  newspaper  publisher  and  edi¬ 
tor  carries  the  same  obligation, 
and  of  course  this  obligation  ex¬ 
tends  to  all  his  employes. 

Let  us  suppose  that  a  publisher 
is  prejudiced  against  unions. 
He  hears  that  absenteeism  is 
growing  in  a  local  war  plant.  A 
reporter  is  sent  to  obtain  the 
story.  It  isn't  much  of  a  story 
in  itself,  but  the  paper  spreads 
it  over  a  large  space,  with  a 
prominent  headline.  It  is  hardly 
enough  to  say  that  such  prac¬ 
tices  will  hurt  the  paper  if  they 
are  continued.  The  important 
fact  is  that  the  publisher  has 
the  right  to  decide  whether  to 
obtain  that  story  and  whether  to 
overplay  it,  and  his  own  Freedom 
of  the  Press  becomes  a  mockery 
to  those  who  believe  in  a  Free 
Press. 

If  any  person  could  issue  a 
newspaper  and  be  heard,  the 
problem  would  be  solved.  But 
the  continued  publication  of  a 
newspaper  is  a  major  project 
which  few  can  attempt  and 
fewer  carry  through  to  success. 
Hence  the  obligation  to  his  con¬ 
stituents  is  imich  greater  for  a 
newspaper  owner  than  for  a  Con¬ 
gressman.  The  Congressman 
comes  up  for  election  every  two 
years. 

•  •  • 

IF  THE  issue  of  Freedom  of  the 

Press  could  be  divorced  from 
the  other  questions  that  arise  in 
the  public's  mind,  such  as  those 
embodied  'n  my  definition  of  A 
Free  Press,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  people  would  vote  al¬ 
most  unanimously  for  Freedom 
of  the  Press.  If  that  freedom 
were  threatened. 

The  Issue  they  would  sup- 

.  port  it  actively. 

But  the  issue  is 

Clouded  clouded.  We  can 

attribute  this  to 
several  influences,  among  them 
the  press-baiters,  the  newspaper- 
hating  or  newspaper-fearing  poli¬ 
tician,  the  faikare  of  newspapers 
themselves  to  clarify  the  issue, 
and  last,  but  most  important  of 
all,  the  trend  toward  monopoly 
in  newspaper  ownership. 

The  Saturdav  Evening  Post, 
eommantteg  on  ttm  New  York 
FfedenB  District  Court’s  decision 
in  the  Associated  Press  case  in 
its  of  November  13.  1843. 

beadUned  an  editorial.  ‘*lfOD- 
opoly  Means  End  of  a  Free 


Press.”  The  headline  was  truer 
than  the  editorial  that  followed. 
'The  editorial  voiced  the  opinion 
that  if  everyone  joined  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  it  would  then  be¬ 
come  a  monopoly,  contrary  to 
the  opinion  expressed  by  the 
two  judges  whose  decision  pre¬ 
vailed.  The  judges  had  written 
that  “a  monopoly  of  all  those  in¬ 
terested  in  an  activity  is  no  mon¬ 
opoly  at  all.” 

Had  the  editorial  followed 
through  from  its  headline,  it 
might  have  pointed  out  that,  in 
the  public’s  mind  at  least,  the 
one-newspaper  ownership  mon¬ 
opoly  which  exists  in  1,2^  cities 
and  towns  of  the  United  States 
is  the  greatest  single  factor 
threatening  a  Free  Press.  One 
does  not  need  to  become  a  press 
critic  to  see  this,  and  the  first 
persons  to  recognize  the  fact 
should  be  newspapermen. 

Economically,  this  monopolis¬ 
tic  condition  is  a  good  thing — for 
those  who  own  the  newspapers 
that  have  no  competition.  But  in 
the  long  run  it  will  prove  dis¬ 
advantageous  to  them,  for  it  will 
create  and  stimulate  a  feeling 
of  distrust  for  newspapers  that 
is  often  unwarranted  by  news¬ 
paper  practices.  Obviously,  it 
also  opens  up  a  wide  field  of 
criticism  by  those  who  wish  to 
make  the  press  a  special  target. 

The  immediate  or  short-term 
view  was  expressed  by  Editor 
&  PtmLisHER  in  its  issue  of  Oc¬ 
tober  30,  1843,  as  follows: 

“Has  the  country  suffered?  Is 
journalism  the  worse  for  this 
trend  to  monopoly  in  the  cities 
of  less  than  metropolitan  size? 
We  can  find  no  evidence  that 
supports  an  affirmative  answer 
to  either  question.  Newspapers 
which  enjoy  freedom  from  com¬ 
petition  in  the  great  majority  of 
cities  have  been  conscious  of  the 
responsibility  their  situation  en¬ 
tails.  They  have  increased  their 
news  service,  both  local  and 
wire.  They  have  extended  their 
circulation  spheres.  And  while 
occasionally  there  are  reports  of 
advertiser  discontent  with  arbi¬ 
trary  tyranny  of  a  non-competi¬ 
tive  newspaper,  there  are  more 
frequent  reports  of  disputes  be¬ 
tween  advertisers  and  news¬ 
papers  where  competition  be¬ 
tween  the  latter  is  brisk.  A  com¬ 
petitive  situation  permits  a  store 
or  a  combination  of  stores  to  at¬ 
tempt  whipsawing  tactics,  play¬ 
ing  one  newspaper  against  the 
other.  An  advertiser  with  only 
one  available  local  medium  is 
likely  to  try  for  peaceful  solu¬ 
tion  of  all  ordinary  difiiculties." 

Much  of  this  is  true,  but  it  is 
an  argument  for  monopoly. 


Would  newspaper  owners  agree 
to  the  same  principle  in  govern¬ 
ment?  We  could  avoid  a  lot  of 
national  disturbance  if  we  all 
agreed  on  the  New  Deal  party  at 
the  one  to  run  the  government 
indefinitely,  but  the  essence  of 
American  life  and  progress  it 
open-competition,  let  the  ch^x 
fall  where  they  will.  Otherwise, 
we  would  not  be  a  Democracy. 

Actually,  the  ASNE  poll  which 
revealed  a  marked  degree  (A 
public  indifference  toward  Free¬ 
dom  of  the  Press  should  be  re¬ 
garded  as  an  expression  of  the 
American  people’s  belief  in  De¬ 
mocracy,  rather  than  as  an  at¬ 
tack  on  a  basic  freedom.  Rightly 
or  wrongly,  many  of  those  people 
believed  that  Freedom  of  the 
Press  was  not  in  peril,  but  fiiat 
a  Free  Press  was,  so  long  as  they 
were  in  doubt  whether  the  newt- 
paper  they  read  was  publisMni 
all  the  news  they  had  a  right 
to  read.  Again,  from  Editoi 
&  Publisher: 

“From  all  walks  of  life  and  all 
sections  of  the  country  came 
opinions  that  it  was  the  right  and 
the  duty  of  newspapers  to  ’print 
all  the  news’  as  their  part  of  the 
arrangement.  Not  one  of  the 
brief  statements  quoted  by  the 
ASNE  Bulletin  showed  any  com¬ 
prehension  by  the  citizens  that 
the  purymse  of  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  was  not  to  compel  or  per 
mit  newspapers  to  ‘print  all  the 
news,’  but  to  safeguard  their 
right  to  print,  without  inter 
ference  from  government,  udM- 
ever  they  believed  should  be 
made  known  for  the  pnbfic 
good." 

This  variance  in  viewpoiafait 
inevitable  under  a  press  monoii- 
oly.  No  matter  how  fair  a  newr 
paper  tries  to  be,  the  public 
never  knows  certainly  that  it  bat 
read  the  whole  truth.  Of  coune 
the  public  can  never  be  certahi 
it  has  all  the  facts  even  when 
there  is  newspaper  competltioB, 
but  the  degree  of  uncertainty  b 
greatly  lessened  and  the  field  of 
criticism  greatly  narrowed. 

So  long  as  the  present  excesse 
of  press  monopoly  contmnt 
newspapers  will  be  faced  witt 
the  problem  of  public  relatiou 
to  retain  the  support  and  goad- 
will  of  the  people.  This  is  a  fuD- 
time  job  for  each  newspaper  to 
perform,  through  public  service 
and  fair  dealing,  and  it  is  also « 
vital  problem  for  large  newr 
paper  associations  which  should 
spend  time  now  used  for  self- 
defense  in  carrying  the  rnessage 
of  a  Free  Press  to  their  ow 
members  and  the  story  of  theb 
accomplishments  and  service  di¬ 
rect  to  the  people. 


There  may  be  but  one  key  in  all  the 
world  that  will  unlock  a  certain  com¬ 
plex  subject,  long  locked  away  in  rare 
archives.  The  Haskin  Information  Ser¬ 
vice,  Washington,  D.  C,  has  a  key  to 
just  such  difficult  -  to  -  locate  queries. 

Newspaper  renders  enjoy  trying  to 
"stump”  us.  _ 

The  Siomx  PsUs  Argtts  Lesder  ( 44, Vn  E&S)  has  again 
ret»»u:ed  for  this  service. 
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ANOTHER  STEP  TO  AID  IN 
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Monsanto  Chemical  Company,  pro¬ 
ducer  of  more  than  300  basic  chemical 
and  plastics  products,  announces  acqui¬ 
sition  of  I.  F.  Laucks,  Inc.,  world’s 
largest  manufacturer  of  industrial  glues 
and  producer  of  other  products  in  the 
paint  and  wood  preservative  fields. 

Through  this  step,  the  forest- products 
industries  have  available  combined  facilities 
heretofore  unapproached  in  their  field.  These 
facilities  now  include: 

7.  F.  Laucks,  Inc.,  experience  of  more  than 
two  decades;  PLUS  the  Laucks  personnel,  main¬ 
tained  hitact  to  provide  the  individualized  and 
specialized  service  for  which  Laucks  is  famous; 
PLUS  the  I.  F.  Laucks,  Inc.,  plants  in  Seattle, 
Vancouver,  B.  C.,  and  Los  Angeles  and  other 
Laucks,  Inc.,  interests  elsewhere  in  the  United 
States,  Canada  and  overseas 
. . .  PLUS  the  six  Monsanto 
research  laboratories,  in¬ 
cluding  a  central  research 


laboratory  —  one  of  the  largest  in  this  country 
devoted  exclusively  to  advance  industrial  research 

...PLUS  nineteen  Monsanto  manufacturing 
plants  in  the  United  States  and  additional  plants 
in  England,  Wales,  Canada,  Australia  and 
Brazil — producing  a  range  of  commodities 
extending  from  heavy  chemicals  through  fine 
pharmaceuticals  and  food  chernicals  to  one  of 
the  widest  ranges  of  plastics  in  existence 

. . .  PLUS  facilities  to  supply  raw  materials 
for  existing  and  potential  forest-product  appli¬ 
cations  that  are  possible  only  in  an  integrated 
operation  such  as  that  now  afforded  by  the  union 
of  Laucks  and  Monsanto. 

United  for  service  to  the  forest-products  in¬ 
dustries,  Laucks  and  Monsanto  now  are  one 
—  a  single  organization  equipped  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  splendid  present  and  the  ev'cn  more 
promising  future  of  the 
forest-products  industries. 
Monsanto  Chemical 
Company,  St.  Louis  4. 
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